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Quick Reference Card 



QuickTime Movie Con in ils 



Open and Save Dialog Boxes 



Use the mouse and keyboard to control playback of QuickTime movies. 




Show and set volume Shuttle back 

(press and drag) ' and forth (drag) 

Jump back (click) 



Step backward or 
forward (click or 
press) 



Open, Save, and other disk-related commands display your files and 
folders in similar directory dialog boxes. Use the mouse and keyboard to 
move through the folder structure. 



To open a folder that contains 
the current one, choose it 



Name of the disk that 
contains the open folder 




To close the open folder, 
click here 



- To see items on desktop, 
click here 



To make this Item a stationery 
pad, click here 



Border shows what the keyboard affects (directory 
listing or name entry) 



Set playback rate and direction (Control-drag) 




Resize movie optimally (Option-drag) 



Jump to beginning or end 
(Option-click) 



Select frames to copy or cut 
(Shift-click or Shift -drag) 




Sound on/off Play backward or forward 

(Option-click) (86-click) 
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If you want to... 


Then press... 


Select an item in the directory listing 


Type the item's full or partial name 


Scroll up in the directory listing 


Up Arrow 


Scroll down in the directory listing 


Down Arrow 


Open the selected item 


Return, Enter, 86-Down Arrow, or 86-0 


Open the parent folder, disk, or volume 


36-Up Arrow 


Go to the previous disk or volume 


86-Left Arrow 


Go to the next disk or volume 


86-Right Arrow 
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y board Shortcuts (rom-nue. 



If you want to... 


Then press... 


Go to the desktop 


9S-Shrft-Up Arrow or d6-D 


Eject the current disk 


§e-E 


Eject the disk in drive 1 


9§-Shift-l 


Eject the disk in drive 2 


8«-Shih-2 


Switch keyboard between the text entry 
box and the directory window 


Tab 


Click the default button (usually Open or Save) 


Return or Enter 


Cancel the directory dialog 


Escape or 3§-Period 


Make a new folder (in Save dialog boxes 
only; doesn't work with all programs) 


S€-N 


Inder Shortcuts 




se the keyboard in the Finder to quickly select items, open and close items, expand and 


]llapse folder outlines, and more. 




Selecting, opening, and closing items 


If you want to... 


Then press... 


Select an item 


The item's partial or full name 


Select the next item alphabetically 


Tab 


Select the previous item alphabetically 


Shift-Tab 


Select the next item up 


Up Arrow 


Select the next Item down 


Down Arrow 


Select the next item left 


Left Arrow 


Select the next item right 


Right Arrow 


Select the startup disk 


-Shift-Up Arrow 


Select multiple items 


Shift while clicking each item or while dragging 
across them 


Open the selected item 


86-0 or 96-Down Arrow 


Open the selected item and close the active window 


96-Option-O or 96 -Option-Down Arrow 



Dpen the folder or disk that contains the selected item 
and close the active window 


96 while clicking the window's title or 
96-Up Arrow 


Close a window while opening an item in it 


Option while opening the item 


Close all windows 


Option while clicking the active window's close box 


Foidcroutlincs 




If you want to... 


Thenpress... 


Expand the selected folder 


96-Right Arrow 


Expand the selected folder and its nested folders 


Option while clicking the triangle next to the 
folder or 96-Option-Right Arrow 


Expand all folders in the active window 


96-Aand then 96-Option-Right An-ow 


Collapse the selected folder 


96-Left Arrow 


Collapse the selected folder and its nested folders 


Option while clicking the triangle next to the 
folder or 96-Option-Left Arrow 


Collapse all folders in the active window 


96-A and then 96-Option-Left Arrow 


\ ' ■ rre pov% cr method? 


If you want to... 


Thenpress... 


Make the desktop active 


96-Shift-Up Arrow 


Begin editing the selected item's name 


Return or Enter 


Zoom a window optimal size 


Option while clicking the window's zoom box 


Move a window without making it active 


96 while dragging the inactive window 


Copy an item to another folder on the same disk 


Option while dragging the item to the folder or to 
the folder's open window 


Copy an item to the desktop 


Option while dragging the item to the desktop 


Align (or don't align) icons to invisible grid as you 
move them (countermands the Views control panel's 
Always Snap To Grid setting) 


98 while dragging the icons 


See the path from the current window to the disk it's on 


96 while clicking the window's title 


Erase a disk 


96-Option-Tab as you insert the disk 


Skip installing all system extensions during one startup 


Shift during startup 


Rebuild the desktop 


96-Option during startup or when inserting a disk 



Force the active program to quit 



9§Option-Esc 
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Foreword 

If you are like a great many Mac users, you understand the critical importance of 
your system softw^are. After all, it’s the first thing that’s loaded or preloaded in your 
Mac. Plus, you’re constantly being told to place new items in the system folders or 
find things within those folders. And, when you find yourself troubleshooting, 
you’re often digging around in the system software. 

But, alas, mimy people who use a Macintosh aren’t sure why the system software 
works die way it does. Yet having an understanding of the system softw'are and how 
to work with it efficiendy is one of the greatest boons to anyone’s computing pro- 
ductivity. Since the system soltw^are underlies every application program you use, 
its master}^ can augment nearly eveiy^ aspect of your work. 

Now, thanks to the expertise of Lon Poole and his creation of the Macworld System 
1,5 Bible, our path to a productive Mac life is made easier. Lon has created the most 
thorough, accurate, and useful guide to the many incarnations of System 7, includ- 
ing the newest System 7.5. 1 can personally and professionally attest to the Mac 
wizardry of Lon Poole. Lon writes the highly-read “Quick Tips” column for 
Macworld. He also writes regular features, including several recent previews of Sys- 
tem 7.5 and the first Power Macs, both of which are covered extensively in this 
book. As an editor, I appreciate Lon’s attention to detail, devotion to technical ac- 
curacy, and focus on providing Mac users with the most helpful tips and guidance. 
He accomplishes all of this in an entertaining and readable manner, belying the 
wealth of technical information contained within the text. 

Lon is well-equipped to proxide comprehensive coverage of System 7.0, System 
7.1, System 7 Pro, System 7.1.2, and System 7.5 (and more!). Lon has been a devo- 
tee of Apple and contributor to Macworld from the very beginning. He helped 
found the magazine w'ay back in 1 983 and continues to be one of the key reasons 
Macwolid is recognized as die xMacintosh authority. Lon’s own authority is well- 
established in volumes of issues and books in which he provides highly specific and 
tryly useful guidance that addresses a wide range of Macintosh computing solutions 
— making Lon one of the most knowledgeable Mac experts around. 

Enjoy this excursion through the system softw^are tour. Lon will tell you w'hich sys- 
tem version is best for your needs, and he will tell you how' to use your system soft- 
ware in order to wwk faster, smarter, and more efficiendy. 



— Adrian Mello 
Editor-in-Chief 
Macworld 
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Chances are you’re using System 7 without tliinking about it — maybe even 
without knowing you’re using it! Millions of people who use Macintosh computers 
have never known an\^ing but System 7, because Apple has installed it on every 
new^ Mac since the middle of 1991. Li that time, millions more people have 
upgraded from System 6 to System 7. If you haven’t already upgi'aded your Mac to 
System 7, die diought has probably crossed your mind (or you wouldn’t have read 
this far). 

No matter how much or how little experience you have with System 7, this book 
can show you something useful about it that you don’t already know^ Don’t let 
System 7’s apparent simplicity fool you. It has a veiy^ complex range of features and 
capabilities. This book describes them — basic and advanced — and explains how 
you can use diem to make working with your Mac more productive and fim. 

System 7 was complex in the beginning, and it is even more complex today. Apple 
has revised System 7 several times over the years, adding more features and 
capabilities with each new' version. System 7.5, introduced in late summer 1994, has 
more than 50 features not found in its predecessor. System 7.1. Some of System 
7.5 ’s new features are simple, such as a digital clock in the menu bar, and some are 
sophisticated, such as advanced t\"pography. 

Read this book to learn all about System 7.5, or about an earlier version of System 
7 if diat’s what you have. You can stick to the basics that apply to all versions if 
you’re new to System 7. MTien you’re ready to go beyond the basics, you can learn 
how' to take advantage of die power in System 7.5 or any earlier version — the 
original System 7.0, the 7.0.1 and 7.1 updates, die comprehensive System 7 Pro 
package, the 7.1.2 version for die hot Power Mac computers, and all die special 
versions made for Macintosh Performa computers. You can also learn what you 
gain by using related Apple software such as At Ease, Apple Remote Access, 
AppleShare, Macintosh PC Exchange, QuickTime, Pow'erTalk, and AppleScript. 
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Who This Book Is For 

This book is aimed at people who already know Macintosh fundamentals such as 
choosing commands from menus, opening programs and documents, rearranging 
the contents of folders and disks, and copying text or graphics from one place and 
pasting it in another place. If you have spent more than a few days with any xMadntosh, 
you know how^ to do these things and are ready for w^hat’s inside this book 



What’s Inside 

Macworld Syste?n 1,5 Bible covers System 7.5 and earlier versions progressively in six 

parts. Here’s an overview of the parts: 

❖ Part I takes a quick look at the features of System 7. Use it to get started right 
away or to get the big picture. This part also sorts through die different System 
7 versions so you can decide whether to sack with the system version you have 
or upgrade to the latest and greatest. 

❖ Part n describes in depth w^hat you’ll encounter w'hen you first start using 
System 7. Windows, icons, and menus are in your face from the moment you 
start up a Mac, but look closely and you may find some new^ and useful aspects 
of them. To get beyond looking around die desktop, you must open programs 
and open and save documents. After doing a bit of work, you accumulate 
document files, which you must organize in folders on disks. Part of this 
housekeeping is sure to involve the special System Folder and its contents. 

You’ll want to fine tune how the system w^orks by adjusting a multitude of 
settings in software control panels, and you’ll also find that the accessory 
programs that come with System 7 come in handy on occasion. 

❖ Part in tells you how to use some very' important System 7 capabilities. You 
learn how' to set up a simple netw'ork of computers, share your files with others 
on the network, and use their shared files. You discover how' handy aliases can 
be. You learn to deal with fonts and typography, and to get printing under 
control. You also get comfortable with managing your Mac’s memory (though 
you never truly enjoy doing it). 

❖ Part IV takes you beyond System 7 basics — way beyond. You learn to create 
compound documents with drag-and-drop editing or publish and subscribe. 

You come to realize that the netw'ork you used for file sharing and printing back 
in Part III has other uses: collaborating with others tlirough electronic mail 
(e-mail), creating and using information catalogs, and more. You find out 
QuickTime does more dian make movies on your Mac. You also get to know 
how' any Mac can speak and some can listen, and how' System 7 works with 
multiple languages in this part of the book . 
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❖ Part V presents many ways to make the most of System 7. This part of die book 
introduces AppleScript, and walks you dirough using it to automate repetitive 
tasks. A whole chapter is devoted to describing over 100 low-cost software 
utilities you can use to enhance System 7. Another chapter reveals over 100 
System 7 tips and secrets. 

❖ Part VI has reference material. It tells you how to evaluate your applications 
and other software for compatibility witli System 7 before you upgrade to a new 
version. This part of die book also details how to install a clean copy of System 7. 

As a bonus, this book also includes a special supplement about the pioneering 
technology of Power Macintosh computers. Read this supplement to leani how die 
Power Macs are like other Macs and how they’re different, what makes them so 
fast, the tricks they pull to run most software written for old Macs, options you 
have for upgrading your Mac, and how dieir trendy PowerPC processor works. 
This supplement is prett}'^ easy to spot. Just look in die middle of the book for the 
pages diat look a litde different. 

If you read this book from front to back, you will find some information appears in 
more than one place. In particular, everything that Part I covers in summary 
appears again elsewhere in the book in more detail. Also, the tips and secrets that 
appear in the midst of relevant subject matter throughout the book appear again, 
togedier with additional tips and secrets, in Part V. This duplication is intentional 
and is intended to be for your benefit. 



How This Book Can Help You 

Conventional wisdom says the Macintosh is so easy to use you don’t need to read 
books about it In fact, discovering all the power that even die original version of 
System 7 gives your Macintosh — let alone Sj^tem 7.5 — would take months of 
exploring and experimenting. Yes, exploring and experimenting can be fun; you 
should do some of it. But do you really have months to devote to your computer’s 
system softw^are? No! Save your time for having fun widi games and multimedia or 
maybe getting some work done. Benefit from the experience of others (in this case 
the author and his collaborators). Read this book so you can put the full power of 
S)^tem 7.5 (or an earlier version) to work for you without a lot of poking around 
the Macintosh desktop. 

Maybe you think you don’t need diis book because you have Apple’s manuals and 
on-screen help. It’s true tiiose are good sources of information. But the Macwm’ld 
Systc/n 7.5 Bible contains a great deal of information you won’t find in the manuals 
or help screens. This book also provides a different perspective on subjects you may 
not quite understand after reading the manuals. And because this book describes 
S}^tem 7 completely, you can use it instead of Apple’s manuals if you don’t happen 
to have them. 
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Conventions Used in this Book 



This lx)ok makes use of established conventions in an effort to help guide you 
tlirough the material. 

System 7 version references 

For the sake of simplicity, this book uses the term System 7 in an inclusive sense. 
References to System 7 (wnthout a decimal point or decimal digits) refer to all 
versions — 7.0, 7.0.1, 7.0. IP, 7.1.2, and 7.5. References to specific versions apply 
only to the version number cited (such as 7.5). 

Sidebars 

Certain discussions in this book are expanded with sidebars. These are shaded 
boxes tliat contain background infomiation, expert tips and advice, areas where 
caution is needed, and other helpful information. 

/Vll sidebars feature an icon, or sjTiibol, tliat categorizes die infomiation contained 
in the sidebar. These icons are designed to alert you to the type of information you 
will find. Here’s what to look for: 



The information in a Backgrounder sidebar provides background detail on the issue under discussion. 



The information in a Quick Tips sidebar points out a useful tip (or tips) that can save you a great deal of time 
and trouble. 



V^GBOa/^ 








\ 
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The information in a Caution sidebar alerts you to Solutions and ways to avoid the scary situations are 
potential problems with an issue under discussion. also included. 






pOCUMf. 



<$> 



An Undocumented sidebar includes concepts and countless hours of tinkering, troubleshooting, and 
ideas not found in Apple's documentation for asking questions of expert sources. 

System 7 users. The information is the result of 




A Step-By-Step sidebar provides detailed, stepwise complex, but these sidebars help break the desired 
instructions that show how to perform tasks within goal into manageable components. 

System 7. Many Issues in System 7 can be 
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Concepts and Terms 

Each chapter concludes with a helpful concepts and temis section. 



INTRODUCTION CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



In this concepts section, the major topics discussed in the chapter are 
summarized. 

' Several bulleted items provide a concise review of the major points. 

The concepts section is also a helpful index when referring to the chapter 
at a later time. 



Terms Section 

In this section, the important terms 
covered in the chapter are defined. Each 
term will be introduced in alphabetical 
order and followed by an expanded 
definition. 



More Detailed Definition 
If you come across a new term In the 
chapter, and the brief definition there 
doesn't satisfy you, jump ahead to the 
Concepts and Terms section for a more 
detailed description. 



Feedback, Please 

We appreciate your feedback. Please feel free to contact us in care of IDG Books 
Worldwide with questions or comments. If you are so netw orked and prefer to 
send e-mail, you can send your message to the Macworld Systmi 7.5 Bible team on 
America Online (address: IDG Books) or CompuServe (74203,3412). 
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CHAPTER ONE 



System 7 
Highlights 

S ystem 7 has many capabilities that set it apart from earlier 
versions of system software. This chapter previews 18 of the 
most basic, most obvious, and most often used System 7 features. 

It also points out new features that System 7.5 brings to the 
Macintosh world as well as the most significant differences between 
S\^tem 7 and previous system software versions. 



• Using features such as 
balloon help, Apple 
Guide, the Apple menu, 
and the Application menu 
to find your way around 
the colorful desktop 

• Working with directory 
dialog boxes, aliases, and 
folder path menus to 
speed up access to files 

• Editing icon names, 
customizing icons, and 
using item labels 

• Saving time with sta- 
tionery pads, the Find 
command, and keyboard 
shortcuts 



Revealing a Colorftil Desktop 

On a Mac with a color monitor you can see that System 7 windows, unlike the 
windows of previous sj^tem software, have three-dimensional (3-D) color shading. 
Muted colors and shades of gray accent the window components under your 
control: title bar, close box, zoom box, size box, and scroll bars, as showm in Figure 
1-1. Some of the colorized components even look like they w'ork in three dimen- 
sions when you use them. For example, clicking the close box makes it look pressed 
down. 

Only the active window has 3-D shading. It stands out from inactive windows 
behind it because Sj^tem 7 displays inactive windows with gray borders and a gray 
title. Of course the contents of inactiv^e windows are nev^er dimmed so that you can 
see the contents easily. 

Icons also can be in color on a System 7 desktop. For the most part, Apple has 
taken the same low-key approach with its icons as it has taken with window's, using 
gray shades and subdued colors to make them look three-dimensional. Bright 
colors are used mainly for highlights. 

Most small icons used in menus and Finder windows look better in System 7, 
where any program developer (indeed, any Mac enthusiast) can design separate 
small icons. Prior to System 7, the small icons were merely shnmken versions of 
full-size icons. 
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Desktop patterns are larger and more colorful with System 7.5 than with earlier 
versions of System 7, as shown in Figure 1-2. System 7.5 desktop patterns are 
composed of large tiles, 64 by 64 pixels (dots) each, compared to the small 8 by 8 
pixel tiles used previously. (The special versions of System 7 that come widi 
Macintosh Performa computers have always had large, color desktop patterns, but 
not as large and numerous as System 7.5). 
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Figure 1-1: Colorized window controls and icons (shown here in 
shades of gray). 




Figure 1-2: System 7.5 comes with dozens of large, colorful desktop patterns not previously 
available. 
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Getting On-Screen Help 

Although the Mac’s graphical interface is easier to learn and remember tlian a 
bunch of cryptic command words, it’s hard to remember what every icon and 
graphical doodad means. System 7’s optional balloon help can assist your memory. 
Here’s how it works: You choose Show^ Balloons from the Guide menu (called the 
Help menu prior to S}^tem 7.5), which is always located near the right end of the 
menu bar. This action turns on balloon help, which works from any application, 
not just the Finder. Then you use the mouse to point to something — an icon, 
menu, part of a window, or some other object A cartoon-style balloon pops up 
next to the object, as shown in Figure 1-3. Words inside the balloon describe the 
object to which the balloon points. The message usually tells you what the object is, 
what it does, or what happens when you click it. 

To learn more about what balloons tell you and what it’s like to work mxh balloon 
help on, see “Guide Menu” in Chapter 4. 




Figure 1-3: A help balloon de- 
scribes an object and how 
It's used. 



System 7.5 includes an interactive help system, colltd Apple Guide, that shows and 
tells you how to get things done while you actually do them. Step-by-step instruc- 
tions appear in a guide window, which floats above all other windows, as shown in 
Figure 1-4. As you move from step to step, the guide may coach you by marking an 
object on-screen with a circle, arrow, or underline. 

Apple Guide w^atches w^hat you do and can adjust its steps if you w^ork ahead or 
make a mistake. It can even perform a step for you, such as opening a control panel. 

For more information on balloon help and Apple Guide, see “Guide Menu” in 
Chapter 4. 
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Figure 1-4: Apple Guide displays step-by-step instructions in a floating window and points out 
objects on-screen. 



Tooling Around with the Apple Menu 

The Apple menu is like die tool belt a carpenter wears. It doesn’t hold all of his 
tools and equipment, but it holds the diings he needs most often and special things 
for die work he’s currendy doing. With System 7, you can customize die Apple 
menu so that it gives you immediate access to programs, documents, folders, and 
anything else you use frequendy or need for a current job. WTien you choose an 
item from the Apple menu, it opens right away. You don’t have to root around a 
cluttered desktop or scrounge through folders wdth the Finder. The Apple menu is 
available in almost every program. It lists items conveniently in alphabetical order 
and even show^s dieir icons. 

You put an item in die Apple menu by dragging its icon into the Apple Menu Items 
folder in die System Folder, as shown in Figure 1-5. The item becomes instandy 
available in die Apple menu — there is no need to restart your Macintosh. To 
remove an item from the Apple menu, drag its icon out of the Apple Menu Items 
folder. 
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Figure 1-5: An Apple menu and its Apple Menu Items folder. 



For more information, see “Opening witli the Apple Menu” in Chapter 5 and 
“Apple Menu Items Folder” in Chapter 7. 



Multitasking with the Application Menu 

Ever since die introduction of System 6.0 for the Mac, you have been able to keep 
more than one program open at a time and switch between the open programs. 
This capability, knowoi as vmltitasking, is optional in System 6 but is fully integrated 
(not optional) in System 7. You can have as many programs open simultaneously as 
fit in your computer’s memory, as shown in Figure 1-6. You can copy and paste 
among documents of open programs without closing documents and quitting 
programs. Also, you can swatch to the Finder without quitting programs. From the 
Finder you can open other programs, find documents, organize folders and disks, 
and so on. 
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menu bar 
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program's window 



The active 
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The active program's 
window 
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accessory's window 



Finder windows 
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Figure 1-6: Multiple programs open. 



Multitasking’s valuable benefits can have disorienting side effects. For instance, you 
may think that the program you’re using has unexpectedly quit when actually you 
switched to another open program. You must condition yourself to look at the 
menu bar when you need to know which open program is currently active. 

The active program’s icon appears at the right end of the menu bar. Clicking tliat 
icon reveals the Application menu, wliich lists the programs that are open, as 
shown in Figure 1-7. Choosing a listed program makes it the active program. You 
can also make a program active by clicking in any of its windows or by opening 
(double-clicking) its icon or any of its documents’ icons in the Finder. 

Some programs can use System 7’s multitasking capabilities to operate in the 
background while you work with another program. Backgtvund progtm?ts operate 
during die inten^als — only split seconds long — when the active program isn’t 
using the computer. 
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Figure 1-7: The Application menu lists open programs; 
choosing one makes it active. 



Open programs are 
listed below gray 
line 



Background programs can’t use the menu bar or interact directly with you in any 
way. They can, however, perform the following tasks: 

❖ Rec*alculate spreadsheets 

❖ Make backup copies of disks 

❖ Print documents 

❖ Sort databases 

❖ Copy items in the Finder 

❖ Send and receive electroiuc mail 

Having multiple programs open leads to a confusion of windows. You can elimi- 
nate window clutter by using Application menu commands to hide windows 
temporarily, as shown in Figure 1-8. 

For more information about multitasking, background operations, and hiding 
window's, see ‘‘Opening Multiple Programs” in Chapter 5. 



Hides the active 
program 

Shows all open 
programs 
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Figure 1-8: Use the commands in the Application menu to 
manage window clutter. 



Hides all but the 
active program 
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Checking the Menu-Bar Clock 

Witli System 7.5, you have the option of adding a digital clock to die menu bar. It 
appears at the left of the Guide menu, and clicking it alternates between a display of 
the time and the date. You set the format of this clock with the Date & Time 
control panel, as shown in Figure 1-9, and can set the clock to chime on the hour, 
at quarter past, at half past, and at quarter ’til. On a batter\^-powered Mac, you can 
have the clock show the battery level. You can hide the clock by pressing Option 
while clicking it For more infonnarion on die clock, see “Date & Time” in Chapter 8. 
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Figure 1-9: System 7.5's optional menu-bar clock displays the time and more. 

Opening and Saving 

You don’t always want to use the Finder to open tblders and documents, and you 
never use the Finder to save documents. VMien you’re working in an application 
program, use its Open, Save, and Save As commands to open and save documents. 
Those commands all have similar dialog boxes, which are c^\\G(\directo)y dialog boxes 
bec'ause diey show a director)^ of your disks and folders. The director)^ dialog boxes 
you get when you use die Open and Save As commands work like one-window 
Finders in System 7. A single directory^ window lists the contents of one folder or 
disk at a time, alphabetically by name. The System 7 directory w indow uses 
compressed-style text for names longer than 25 characters. 

Navigating by mouse 

You mwigate through your folders with buttons and pop-up menus. Selecting a 
listed folder and clicking the Open button opens the folder and lists its contents in 
the director)^ window. To move back to die folder that contains the open folder, 
use the pop-up menu above die directory' window. That pop-up menu can take you 
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all the way back to the desktop, as shown in Figure 1-10. Clicking the Desktop 
button also takes you to the desktop level. At the desktop level you see the names of 
all disks and can select and open any of them. In fact, you swatch disk drives by 
opening a disk at the desktop level. 
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Figure 1-10: Seeing items on the desktop from a directory dialog box. 



Navigating by keyboard 

You can open items and move through folders in any directory dialog box by using 
the keyboard as well as the mouse. For example, pressing k selects the first item 
that begins with the letter K or k. This technique works in any directory dialog box. 
Thus there are two possible uses of the keyboard in a Save or Save As dialog box: 
selecting an item in the open folder or entering a name for the file you’re saving. 
Pressing the Tab key alternates betw^een the folder contents area and the name 
entry area. A heavy black border indicates the current keyboard target, as shown in 
Figure 1-11. More kejHooard shortcuts for Sj^tem 7 director)^ dialog boxes are tabulated 
under “Navigating by Keyboard” in Chapter 5 and on the Quick Reference Card. 
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Figure 1-11: Moving around by keyboard. 



Creating folders 

The Save and Save As dialog boxes in a few programs include a button you can 
click to create a new folder. However, the New Folder button is absent in the Save 
and Save As dialog boxes of most programs that have not been updated for System 7. 

For more information, see “Directory Dialog Boxes” in Chapter 5. 



Using Aliases 

You can’t be in tw^o places at once, but your documents, applications, and folders 
c'an be in many places at one time. System 7’s aliases make this virtual omnipres- 
ence possible. An alias is a small file (IK to 20K, depending on total disk capacity) 
diat points to another file. WTien you open an alias, the item it points to opens 
automatically. When you drag an item to the alias of a folder, the item you drag 
goes into the folder to which the alias points. You can put aliases anywhere — on 
the desktop, in the Apple menu, or in other accessible places — and leave the 
original items buried deep within nested folders. 

Aliases have a variety of uses, which include the following: 

❖ Opening frequendy used programs, documents, and folders from the desktop 
while the real items remain buried in nested folders. 

❖ Adding items to die Apple menu without moving the original items from their folders. 

❖ Organizing documents and folders according to multiple filing schemes without 
duplicating items. For example, you can file documents by project, addressee, 
date, and topic. 

❖ Simplifying access to file servers and individual items on servers. Opening an 
alias of an item on a server makes an automatic connection widi the server 
(except for providing the passw'ord, wdiich you must type unless you gained 
access to the original item as a guest). 

❖ Getting nearly automatic access to your Mac’s hard disks by using a floppy disk 
in any other Mac on the same network. 
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An alias looks exactly like the original item except that its name is in italics, and it 
initially has the word alias as a suffix, as shown in Figure 1-12. To learn how to set 
up aliases and discover more strategies for their use, see Chapter 10. 
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Figure 1-12: Things you do to an alias happen to its original item. 



Sharing Files 

If your Macintosh has System 7 installed and is connected to other Macs in a network, 
you can share hard disks, folders, and the files in them with other network users. You 
can access folders and disks others have made available to you. You can also make your 
folders and disks available to others on the network, including those using System 6 
with AppleShare client software. 

Using someone else’s folders 

To use another Mac’s folder or disk, open the Chooser desk accessory. It lists as 
AppleShare file serve7s the names of all computers that are sharing their folders and 
disks. After you choose one, the Chooser asks you to connect as a guest or registered 
user and then presents a list of items you may share, as shown in Figure 1-13. 
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Figure 1-13: Selecting folders to share. 
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Accessing someone else’s folders or disks is considerably slower than accessing your 
own. Also, your computer’s performance declines markedly while otliers share your 
folders or disks. For better performance, especially in networks that include more 
than ten active users, eveiy’one can put folders to be shared on the hard disk of a 
Macintosh dedicated to sharing its files (a dedicated file server). For best results in 
large networks, you need a dedicated file server, such as Apple’s x\ppleShare 4.0 or 
AppleShare Pro. 

Sharing your folders with others 

Before you can share your disks or folders, you must configure your Macintosh as 
an AppleShare-compatible file server widi the Sharing Setup control panel, as 
shown in Figure 1-14. Your Mac then shows up as an AppleShare file server in the 
Choosers of other network users who have System 7 file-sharing software installed. 
It also show^s up as an AppleShare serv^er in the Choosers of S)^tem 6 computers 
that have AppleShare client software installed. 
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Figure 1-14; Set up file sharing in the Sharing Setup control 
panel. 



To share one of your disks or folders with odiers, select it and then use the Finder’s 
Sharing command to display die ilciii’s access privileges wdndow% as shown in 
Figure 1-15. There you specify wdio can see die item’s folders, view its files, and 
make changes to them. You can grant different access privileges to the owner of the 
item (usually you), to one other registered user, to a group of registered users you 
designate, and to ever}^one else. 
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Figure 1-15: Use the Sharing command to share 
an item and set its access privileges. 



You identify registered users, set their passwords, and create groups of users with 
the Users & Groups control panel, shown in Figure 1-16. Another control panel. 
File Sharing Monitor, enables you to see who is sharing what and how busy they’re 
keeping your Macintosh. You can also use that control panel to disconnect indi- 
vidual users who are sharing your folders and disks. 

To learn more about using file sharing, see Chapter 9. 
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Figure 1-16: Identify who can use your shared items wKh the Users b Groups 
control panel. 
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Dragging to Open 

you double-click a document, the Finder figures out which application you 
used to create the document and opens the document with that application. Wfith 
System 7, you can drag a document to any application capable of opening the 
document (not necessarily the application that created the document), and the 
Finder has that application open the document. For example, you can drag a 
diverse collection of documents to an application that compresses them so that they 
consume less disk space. This drag-and-drop capability speeds up access to your 
work and works with aliases of documents and applications as well as the actual 
items. For more information, check out “Drag and Drop Opening” in Chapter 5. 



Oudining in Finder Windows 

All versions of the Finder can display a window’s contents as icons or as a list of 
names, sizes, kinds, and other attributes. System 7’s Finder can present its list views 
in an indented outline format. You can see folders and their contents in the same 
window so that you can select and reorganize items from different folders in the 
same window. The levels of indentation in the outline clearly diagram the structure 
of your nested folders. You can expand or collapse any level in the outline to show 
or hide the corresponding folder’s contents by clicking the triangle next to the 
folder’s icon, as shown in Figure 1-17. For more information, see “Viewing Folder 
Contents” in Chapter 6. 




Folder Path Menus 



The title of a Finder window appears to be static, but 
when you press 9§ while clicking the window title, a 
folder path menu pops up, as shown in the figure. 
The pop‘Up folder menu reveals the path through 
your folder structure from the active window to the 
disk containing it. You can open any folder along the 
path by choosing the folder from the pop-up menu. 
To close the active window while opening a folder 
along the path, press Option while choosing the 
folder from the pop-up menu. 
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Figure 1-17: Expanding and collapsing folder outlines in Finder windows. 



Editing Icon Names 

Before you can edit the name of a disk, folder, program, document, or other item 
in System 7’s Finder, you must carefully select the name. When the name is 
selected for editing, it has a box around it in addition to being highlighted, as 
shown in Figure 1-18. Clicking the icon itself (not its name) does not select the 
name for editing as it does with older versions of the Mac’s system software. The 
good news is that you can no longer accidentally and perhaps unknowingly rename 
a selected document or folder by bumping the keyboard; the bad news is that if you 
are accustomed to an old version of system software, you have to relearn how to 
change icon names. 




Figure 1-18: An 
icon name selected 
for editing. 
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To select the name of an icon, you either click the icon and then press Return or 
Enter, or you click die name itself. After selecting the name, wait until a box 
appears around the name. You don’t have to wait if you move the mouse slighdy 
after clicking the name or if you move die insertion point by jiressing the arrow 
keys. Pressing the up-arrow key moves the insertion point to the beginning of die 
name, pressing die down-arrow key moves it to the end, pressing die left-arrow^ key 
moves it to the left, and pressing the right-arrow key moves it to die right. Then 
you can click ag-ain to select an insertion point, double-click to select a word, or 
drag to select a range of text. If you click again before a box appears around the 
name, the Finder thinks diat you’re double-clicking the icon and opens the file. 

To learn more about how' to rename your documents, volumes, disks, folders, and 
applications, refer to “Renaming Icons” in Chapter 4. 



Creating Custom Icons 

Tired of die .same old icons? You c*an replace individual full-size icons widi your 
own designs, as sliowm in Figure 1-19. First, create a new icon design in color, gray 
sc'ale, or black and white widi a paint program. Copy the new icon to the Clip- 
board. Ill die Finder, select die icon you want to customize, choose Get Info from 
the File ineiiu, select the icon in the Info window, and then paste. 

The picture you had copied to the Clipboard replaces the current icon. If your 
picture is bigger than a standard icon (32 x 32 dots), it is scaled down to fit the icon 
space. Note diat you can replace the icon of any unlocked file, folder, or disk. You 
cannot replace system softw^are icons, such as the System Folder, Finder, Control 
Panels folder, or Trash. For more information, see “Custom Icons” in Chapter 4. 
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Figure 1-19; Customizing an icon. 
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Saving Time with Stationery Pads 

If you regularly create new documents ^vith common formatting, contents, and so 
on, you can save time with System 7’s stationer)^ pad documents. Opening a 
stationery pad is like tearing off a page from a pad of preprinted forms — you get a 
new^ document with all common elements preset. Stationer)^ pads have a distinctive 
icon that looks like a stack of document icons, as showm in Figure 1-20. Stationer)^ 
pads work with most softw'are but work best with softw'are that has been updated to 
take advantage of them. The Finder uses a generic, blank-looking stationery pad 
icon wiien the program that handles that t\q3e of document doesn’t know^ about 
S)^tem 7’s stationery. 




Figure 1-20: Stationery pad icons 
and ordinary icons. 

You can make any document a stationery pad by setting the Stationery Pad option 
in its Info window, as shown in Figure 1-21. 




Figure 1-21: Making a stationery pad wrth the Finder's Get Info command. 



Some programs enable you to save a document as a stationer)^ pad directly by 
setting a Stationery^ Pad option in their Save and Save As dialog boxes, as showTi in 
Figure 1-22. These programs have been upgraded specifically to work widi System 
7’s stotionery pads. 
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Figure 1-22: Saving a stationery pad within an application. 



For more details about making and using stationer}' pads, see “Stationer}' Pads” in 
Chapter 5. 

Finding Files Fast 

No more hunting dirough folders and disks for lost items — a chore even widi 
oudine views. System 7’s Find command finds and fetches lost items for you 
quickly. Choosing Find from the Finder’s File menu in System 7.5 opens the Find 
File window. The simplest fonn of the Find File window, showm in Figure 1-23, 
allow's you to specify wiiere you w^ant to search and one attribute you want to 
match. It is preset to look on all disks for items w'hose names contain the text you 
specify. You can change where Find File looks for items and specify that it look at 
an attribute other than the item’s name. You can also add more search criteria to 
the Find File window^ by clicking the More Choices button. 




Figure 1-23: Finding items that match one criterion in System 7.5 



Clicking die Find button starts the search. Wlien the search ends, Find File 
displays all the found items in the Find File Results window^ as shown in Figure 1-24. 
Selecting an item (by clicking it) in die list of found items at die top of the Find 
File Results window' displays die item’s folder loc*;ition at die bottom of the w'indow. 
You can open an item in the Find File Results window by double-clicking it. 
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You can open a selected item^s enclosing folder with a menu command. You can 
also drag found items from the top of the Find File Results window to the desktop 
or to any folder or disk visible in the Finder. In addition, you can print found 
documents and use the Get Info and Sharing commands on found items. 




Figure 1-24: System 7.5's Find File lists all items that matched your search 
criteria. 



The Find command is different in System 7 prior to System 7.5. You’ll find a full 
description of the Find command in System 7.5 and in prior versions of System 7 
under “Finding Items” in Chapter 6. 



Customizing Finder Views 

System 7’s Finder gives you control over the format and content of its windows. 
You select options by using the Views control panel (see Figure 1-25), and your 
settings immediately affect all window's. You can set the following: 

❖ Font and size of text used for item names and window headings in all view's 

❖ Alignment method in icon and small icon \new's 

❖ Content of and icon size in list views 

For a complete description of all options, see “Custom List Views” in Chapter 6. 
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Choose font and size 
from pop-up menus 

Select icon alignment 
method 



Select content and 
icon size 



Categorizing with Item Labels 

Just as people use colored file folder labels to categorize folders of paper docu- 
ments, System 7’s Finder can categorize folders or other items with color. Colors 
don’t show up on black-and-white screens, however, so each color has an associated 
text label. You assign an item a color and a label with the Finder’s Label menu, as 
shown in Figure 1-26. After labeling items, you can view the Finder window’s 
contents arranged by label, as shown in Figure 1-27. You can also search for items 
by label with the Finder’s Find command, as shown in Figure 1-28. Label colors 
and text are not fixed; you can change them by using the Labels control panel, as 
shown in Figure 1-29. 
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Figure 1-25: Change the look and contents of Finder 
windows with the Views control panel. 




Figure 1-26: Setting an item's label. 
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Figure 1-27: Viewing a Finder window by label. 
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Figure 1-28: Finding by label. 
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Figure 1-29: Change label text and color with the Labels 
control panel. 
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For a complete explanation of using and changing labels, see “Labeling Items” in 
Chapter 6. 



Table 1-1 


Finder Keyboard Shortcuts 


Objective 


Action 


Select an item by name 


Type the Item's full or partial name 


Select the next item alphabetically 


Tab 


Select the previous item alphabetically 


Shift-Tab 


Select next item up, down, left, or right 


Up arrow, down arrow, left arrow, or right arrow 


Select the startup disk's icon 


8§-Shift-up arrow 


Open the selected item 


§§-0 or §§-down arrow 


Open the selected item and close the active window 


§8-0ption-0 or §§-0ption-down arrow 


Open the parent folder, disk, or volume 


i§-up arrow 


Open the parent folder, disk, or volume and close 
the active window 


86-Optlon-up arrow 


Make the desktop active 


§§-Shlft-up arrow 


Begin editing the selected Item's name 


Return or Enter 


Expand the selected folder 


§§-right arrow 


Expand the selected folder and its nested folders 


§§-Option-right arrow 


Collapse the selected folder 


§§-left arrow 


Collapse the selected folder and its nested folders 


§§-Option-left arrow 


Skip installing all system extensions during one startup 


Hold down Shift during startup 
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Keyboard Shortcuts 



Much of what you do with the mouse on a Mac you or the first part of its name. Other keystrokes select 
can do with keyboard shortcuts instead. For an item near the currently selected item, open the 

instance, you can select an item in the active Finder item, and so on. Table 1 -1 gives the details. For 

window (or the desktop, if no window is active) more Finder shortcuts, refer to the Quick Reference 

without using the mouse by typing the item's name card. 
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CHAPTER I CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• System 7 displays color windows and icons, and System 7.5 has large 
colorful desktop patterns. 

• Open frequently used Items with the Apple menu, switch among open 
programs with the Applications menu, and get on-screen help with the 
Help menu. Check tfie time and date with System 7.5's menu-bar clock. 

• Use aliases to give yourself access to an item from any number of places. 

• Share your files with other Macs on a network and access their shared 
files. 

• Open documents by dragging them to any compatible application. 

• See outlines of folders in any list view, and use the folder pop-up menu to 
open the folder that contains an open folder. 

• Change the name of a file, folder, or disk by clicking its name (not its icon). 
Paste a custom icon in the Item's Info window. 

• Create template documents as stationery pads. 

• Find any Item quickly with the Find command. 

• Customize Finder views with the Views control panel. 

• Control many Finder functions with keyboard shortcuts rather than the mouse. 



alias 

A small file that refers to another file, 
folder, or disk. You can put aliases 
anywhere, leaving the original items in 
their original locations, which gives you 
easy access to the original Items with- 
out having to move them. An alias does 
not duplicate the original item's con- 
tents. it points to it. 

Apple menu 

The permanent menu at the left end of 
the menu bar, which you use to open 
any item. You can easily add and re- 
move documents, folders, aliases, 
programs, or any other item. 



Application menu 

The permanent menu at the right end of 
the menu bar that lists the programs 
that are open. Choosing a listed program 
makes it active (brings it to the front). 

background program 
A program that operates during the 
split-second intervals in which the ac- 
tive program isn't using the computer. 
Background programs cannot interact 
directly with you in any way and cannot 
use the menu bar. 



balloon help 

An optional help system in which you 
point at an item on-screen to reveal a 
cartoon-style balloon that describes that 
item. 

directory dialog box 

What you see when you use an Open, 

Save, or other disk-related command. 

This dialog box shows a list view of 

your filing system, one window at a 

time. 

file server 

A computer whose disks are available 
for use by other computers over a 
network. 

folder path menu 
A menu you access by pressing 
while clicking the the title of a Finder 
window. The menu shows the path 
through your folder stmcture from the 
active window to the disk containing it. 

multitasking 

Being able to keep more than one pro- 
gram open at a time, switch between 
open programs, and have programs 
keep working in the background. 

navigate 

To open or close folders until you have 
the one open that contains the item you 
want. 

pixel 

One dot on a display screen. 




CHAPTER TWO 



More System 7 
Highlights 



S ystem 7 contains too many features to preview in one 
chapter. The preceding chapter began an overview of 
System 7 capabilities, and this chapter concludes the executive 
summary. 



Organizing the System Folder 

The Macintosh System Folder is crowded with all kinds of files 
— system extensions, control panels, fonts, application prefer- 
ence files, and many more. Prior to System 7, scores of these 
items floated around loose in the System Folder, making the 
folder a real mess. System 7 cleans up the mess with a half 
dozen special folders inside the System Folder. There’s a 
Control Panels folder, a Preferences Folder, an Extensions 
folder, a Fonts folder, and so on. Each special folder has a 
distinctive icon, as shown in Figure 2-1. Moreover, the S)^tem 
7 Finder knows in which special folder to put many items tliat 
you drag to the System Folder icon. 






-gjl^ 



• Organizing the System 
Folder, using controls 
panels and desk acces- 
sories, emptying the 
Trash, shrinking 
windows with Window- 
Shade, posting screen 
notes with Stickies, 
and sim-plifying access 
to files with At Ease, 
the Launcher, Easy 
Open, and PC Exchange 

• Working with smooth 
TrueType fonts and 
with QuickDraw GX's 
printing improvements, 
advanced typography, 
and WYSIWYG color 

> Watching QuickTime 
movies, collaborating 
through PowerTalk e- 
mail and other ser- 
vices, and automating 
tasks with AppleScript 

• Editing text or graphics 
by dragging it within or 
between windows, 
making compound doc- 
uments with Publish 
and Subscribe, and 
working in multiple 
languages 

• Listening to any Mac 
speak, and speaking to 
any Mac that can listen 



To learn more about the System Folder’s special folders, see Chapter 7. 
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documents (INITs), and 
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Figure 2-1: Special folders subdivide the System Folder. 
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programs 

Programs, 
documents, and 
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startup 



All fonts — ^fixed- 
size, TrueType, 
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Fine Tuning with Control Panels 

System 7 encourages fine tuning system appearance and behavior with control 
panels to an extent not possible in earlier versions of system software. The 
Macintosh originally had one control panel. Later, it got a modular one-window 
control panel in which you click die icon of die module whose settings you want to 
see or change. System 7 comes with 20 or so control panels, and you can add many 
more from innumerable sources. Each System 7 control panel opens in its own 
window, as shown in Figure 2-2. 

System 7 keeps your collection of these valuable litde programs in a special Control 
Panels folder inside die System Folder. For convenience, die Control Panels folder 
appears in the Apple menu so diat you can open the folder easily. With the Control 
Panels folder open, you can rearrange the individual control panels in it by using 
the View menu or by dragging icons. 

Some control panel documents (also called cdevs) work properly only if you put 
them in the System Folder itself, not in the Control Panels folder. 

For more information, see “Control Panels Folder” in Chapter 7 and “Control 
Panels” in Chapter 8. 
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Figure 2-2: Each System 7 control panel opens in its own window. 




Trash Behavior 



Items you drag to the Trash remain there indefinitely. 
You must empty the Trash manually by using the 
Finder's Empty Trash command found in the Special 
menu. When you do, the System 7 Finder tells you 
how many Items the Trash contains and how much 
disk space they occupy, as shown in the following 
figure. You decide whether to discard them all or 
cancel the operation. To bypass this notice, press 
Option while choosing the Empty Trash command. 



When you drag locked items to the Trash, the 
System 7 Finder does not display a warning as older 
Finders do. Instead, the warning appears when you 
choose the Empty Trash command with any of the 
locked Items in the Trash. And, unlike older Finders, 
Finder 7 does not confirm whether you want to 
discard application programs and system files when 
you drag them to the Trash. For more Information, 
see "Deleting Items" in Chapter 6. 




The Trash contains 3 items, mhich use 
331 K of disk space. Are you sure you 
luant to permanently remoue these 
items? 



[ Cancel ] [( OK )] 
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liberating Desk Accessories 

Desk accessories once always appeared in the Apple menu, but System 7 removes 
that restriction. Each desk accessory can have its own icon, which you can put in 
any folder or on the desktop, as shown in Figure 2-3. You open desk accessories 
like regular application programs: by double-clicking their icons, for example. You 
have tlie option of installing desk accessories in die Apple menu by dragging dieir 
icons or aliases of them to die Apple Menu Items folder widiin the System Folder. 




Figure 2-3; Desk accessories have their own icons and you can put them anywhere. 



For more information about opening and using desk accessories, plus descriptions 
of the desk accessories diat cxime wadi Sj^tem 7, see “Desk Accessories” in Chapter 8. 



Posting Notes on Screen with Stickies 

System 7.5 comes with a utility program, Stickies, that displays notes similar to 
Post-it Notes on your screen, as shown in Figure 2-4. You can set the color and the 
text font, size, and style for each note. Stickies window^s have no scroll bars, but you 
can scroll by pressing the arrow keys or by dragging in die note. For more infoniia- 
tion, see “Stickies” in Chapter 8. 
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Figure 2-4: System 7.5's Stickles program displays notes. 



Opening Items Quickly from the Launcher 

If you have trouble finding applications, documents, and other items that you use 
often, you can put aliases of them in the Launcher control panel that comes with 
some versions of Sj^tem 7. The Launcher displays a window that contains large 
buttons for opening programs, documents, and folders, as shown in Figure 2-5. 

You open any item in the Launcher window^ by clicking its button. The Launcher 
comes with all Macintosh Performa computers and widi System 7.5. You’ll find the 
complete story on the Launcher under “Launcher” in Chapter 8. 




Figure 2-5: Open items displayed in the Launcher window with one click. 
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Simplifying the Finder with At Ease 

As an alternative to the Finder’s standard desktop, Apple’s At Ease software 
pro\ades a simplified \aew of the Macintosh environment, as shown in Figure 2-6. 
Wlien you install At Ease on a Mac, you determine which programs and docu- 
ments die users of diat computer can access. Each available program and document 
has a large button on die At Ease desktop, and clicking a button once opens die 
item (unlike Finder icons, w'hich require double-clicking to open). You can also 
prevent users from saving documents on the hard disk and can set a password to 
restrict access to items not on die At Ease desktop or in the Apple menu. 

At Ease is not included with Sy^stem 7. It comes widi Performa Macs, and y^ou can 
also purchase and install it separately on any Mac. For more informadon, see “At 
Ease” in Chapter 5. 




Figure 2-6; At Ease simplifies the desktop. 



Opening Strange Items with Easy Open 

The Easy Open software relieves your frustration in trying to open a document 
when you don’t have die application that created it. Instead of seeing a message 
diat the document can’t be opened, you see a list of applications diat can open that 
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kind of document either with or witliout file translation. Figure 2-7 shows a sample 
Easy Open list. Easy Open knows which file translators you have installed on your 
Mac and which kinds of documents your applications can open. Easy Open works 
with third-party translation software, such as DataViz’s MacLink Translators, or 
with application programs that perform file translation to recognize alien docu- 
ments and correctly translate them. 




Could not rind the application program “RppleLink’* 
to open the document named *‘Dark Star”. 



To open the document, select an alternate 
program, with or without transiation: 

(3nppieMaii [§ 

(^Retrospect 

^Script Editor 

^TeachTent 

^TeachTeKt with QuickTime translation 

^ 



□ Show only recommended choices 

[ Cancel ] 




Figure 2-7: Easy Open offers alternatives for opening unrecognizable 
documents. 



An Eas}^ Open accessory program, Document Converter, creates document 
converter icons tliat can be used to perfonn file conversions without opening 
another application. You simply drop yotir document onto the appropriate con- 
verter icon and the translation is performed. 

Easy Open comes with Sj^tem 7.5. It is also included with most file translator 
software you purchase separately. To learn more about how Macintosh Easy Open 
wwks, see Chapter 5. 



Using DOS Disks with PC Exchange 

A Mac can access floppy disks from Windows, OS/2, or DOS computers if the PC 
Exchange control panel is installed. The foreign disk’s icon appears on the desktop, 
and you can open it to see its contents. You can even open document files if you 
have compatible Mac programs. 
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Improving Fonts and Typography 

Text fonts look better and are easier to manage in System 7 than in earlier system 
software. Sj^tem 7 includes Apple’s variable-size font technology, TrueType, for 
better looking text. Advanced typography is part of the QuickDraw GX technology 
that comes with System 7.5. And in System 7 you install and remove fonts not by 
toiling with the Font/DA Mover utility^ program, as in earlier system software, but 
by simply dragging icons in the Finder. 

TrueType fonts 

Thanks to the TrueType font technology built into System 7, text looks smootli at 
any size on-screen or on any printing device. TrueType fimts are variable-size oudine 
fonts similar to the PostScript fonts that look so sharp on LaserWriters. System 7 
smoothly scales TrueType fonts to any size, as shown in Figure 2-8. Old-style fonts 
still work; they look good at their prescribed sizes and appear lumpy when scaled to 
other sizes. TrueType fonts work with almost all Macintosh software, but some old 
programs only provide a limited list of font sizes and must be upgraded to provide a 
method for accommodating any font size. 



Xylophone Xylophone 

RK«J-siat TrHTyft 

Figure 2-8: 36-point Times as a fixed-size and 
TrueType font 

You install a variable-size font by dragging it to the Sy^stem Folder icon. A typical 
variable-size TrueType font takes up lOK to 20K more disk space than a set of 
corresponding fixed-size fonts in sizes 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24. How^ever, 
TrueType fonts save disk space if you use large sizes or if your printing device uses 
screen fonts. With TrueType, ink jet printers, fax modems, and laser printers 
without PostScript don’t need the double, triple, or quadruple fixed sizes tliat take 
up a lot of disk space. 

QuickDraw GX fonts 

System 7.5 is the first version of Macintosh system software to include the ad- 
vanced font technology' of QuickDraw' GX. In application programs that take 
advantage of GX fonts, you can stretch, rotate, skew, and manipulate text around 
objects. In addition, you can manage such type controls as line weights, tracking, 
and kerning for your fonts — just like a professional typographer. With GX fonts, 
QuickDraw GX automatically substitutes ligatures by merging two characters into 
one, such as a and e into ic, as you enter text normally. In addition, QuickDraw GX 
can automatically form rational fractions like Vb. 
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Printed text 

LaserWriters and other PostScript de\aces use PostScript fonts instead of equiva- 
lent TrueType fonts. If a document contains a TrueType font that has no 
PostScript equivalent, S>^tem 7 scales the TrueTj^pe font to the resolution of the 
output derice. Non-PostScript printers, sucli as ink jet printers and dot matrix printers, 
let the Mac scale TrueType fonts to the resolution they require to print cleanly. 

With QuickDraw GX installed, text can be automatically kerned and scaled 
properly to meet the requirements of each printer. QuickDraw GX enables sharing 
and background printing witli non-networked printers such as StyleWriters and 
ImageWriters. With QuickDraw GX, you can drag a document and drop it on a 
printer icon on your desktop to get instant printing without using the Chooser. In 
application programs that take advantage of GX printing, you can also print each 
page of a document on a different paper size, add w^atermarks, and customize your 
printing in many other w^ays. 

For more information about using fixed-size, TrueType, PostScript, and 
QuickDraw GX fonts, see Chapter 11. 



Printing the QuickDraw GX Way 

The printing process remained the same on the Macintosh for more than 10 years, 
until the arrival of QuickDraw GX with System 7.5. QuickDraw GX both simpli- 
fies printing and makes it more flexible. You no longer use the Chooser whenever 
you need to change printers. Instead, you use the Chooser to create desktop printer 
icons for every printer, fax modem, or other output device you use. After creating 
desktop printer icons, you use the Printing menu that QuickDraw GX adds to the 
Finder to designate a default printer. 

Opening a desktop printer icon displays a list of documents w aiting to be printed in 
the background, as shown in Figure 2-9. You can drag the waiting documents to 
rearrange the printing order, or you can drag w'aiting documents to another 
desktop printer icon to redirect printing. 

You can print by dragging documents directly to any desktop printer icon. You can 
also print with the usual Page Setup and Print commands (located in most applica- 
tions’ File menus). 

In applications that have been revised to take full advantage of QuickDraw GX 
printing, the Print and Page Setup commands have simplified dialog boxes in 
which you can choose a printer from a pop-up menu, as shown in Figure 2-10. The 
simple dialog boxes expand when you click the More Choices button to offer more 
options — options such as selecting a paper tray or setting a print time — as shown 
in Figure 2-11. You can extend the Print and Page Setup options by adding GX 
printing extensions to your Extensions folder. 
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Figure 2-9: Opening a desktop printer icon lets you see and reschedule documents awaiting printing. 
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Instead of printing a document on paper, you can save it as a Portable Digital 
Doaiment (PDD) file. PDDs allow QuickDraw GX users to riew and print (on 
paper) fully formatted on-screen documents without the applications or fonts used 
to create them. 

To create a desktop printer icon for a printer, fax modem, or other output device, 
you must have GX printer driver software for it. You can still use old printing 
mediods with output derices for which you have no GX printer driver softw'are. 

For more information on printing with and witliout QuickDraw GX, see Chapter 12. 



Extending Memory 

Application programs are becoming more memory hungry all the time, and System 
7 has a large appetite itself. Seems like a computer can never have too much 
memory. System 7 includes several memory management capabilities not found in 
earlier system softw^are, including 3 2 -Bit Addressing and virtual memory. These 
features and more are described in depth in Chapter 13. 
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Figure 2-10: Simple Page Setup and Print dialog boxes in 
an application that has adopted QuickDraw GX printing. 
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Figure 2-11: Expanded Page Setup and Print dialog boxes in an 
application that has adopted QuickDraw GX printing. 
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32-Bit Addressing 

Most Macintosh models can access more than SMB of random-access memory 
(RAM) by using System 7’s 32-Bit Addressing capability. With maximum RAM 
installed, for example, turning on 3 2 -Bit Addressing enables you to use 10MB of 
RAM on a Mac LC II or Performa 410; 14MB on a PowerBook 160 or 180; 17MB 
on a Ilsi; 36MB on an LC EH, Performa 460, or Quadra 605; 68MB on a Quadra 
610; 128MB on a Quadra 840AV; 132MB on a Quadra 650; 136MB on a Quadra 
800; and a whopping 264MB on a Power Mac 8100/80. If 3 2 -Bit Addressing is 
turned off, you can only use 8iVIB of RAM regardless of the amount installed. 

The 32-Bit Addressing feature doesn’t work on a Mac Plus, SE, or Portable. To 
use 32-Bit Addressing on a Mac Hex, Dx, II, or SE/30, you must install tlie 32-Bit 
Enabler or Connectix’s MODE32 system extension, both of which Apple distrib- 
utes free through dealers, user groups, and on-line information services. Unfortu- 
nately, these software fixes don’t work wadi System 7.5. Also, very old application 
programs, desk accessories, system extensions, control panels, and hard disk 
software may not work when 32-Bit Addressing is activated. 

Virtual memory 

You may be able to increase the amount of memory available on your Macintosh 
without installing more RAM. System 7 can use part of a hard disk transparendy as 
additional memory. This extra memory, called vhtiml memory^ enables you to keep 
more programs open simultaneously and increase the amount of memory each 
program gets w^hen you open it, as shown in Figure 2-12, Given more memory, 
many programs allow you to open additional or larger documents. You can get by 
with less RAM by using virtual memory. You buy only as much as you need for 
average, not peak, use. 




RAM 



RAM plus 
virtual memory 



Programs 
currently open 



Memory allocated 
to and used by each 
program 



Figure 2-12: Virtual memory uses disk space to increase the amount of 
memory available for opening programs. 
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Virtual memory only works on a Macintosh equipped with a memory-management 
unit (VIMU). The MMU is a chip, or part of a chip, that knows how much 
memory is available, what type it is, where to find it, and how to organize it into 
usable chunks. All of the currendy available Performas, LCs, Quadras, PowerBooks, 
and Power Macs have MMUs. A Mac II can be retrofitted with a iVIMU; however, 
a Mac Plus, SE, Classic, or Portable cannot use System 7’s \irtual memory even if it 
has such an accelerator. The ROMs in these models lack information that System 7 
needs to implement virtual memory^ 



Watching QuickTime Movies 

A system extension called QuickTime, introduced in 1992, extends the standard 
Macintosh sj^tem software so that you can incorporate mo\ies into documents you 
create with mainstream application programs. After installing QuickTime, you can 
copy and paste movies as easily as you copy and paste individual graphics. Quick- 
Time can also compress individual graphics, and w^hen you open a compressed 
graphic, QuickTime automatically decompresses it. 

Applications use tw'o mediods for controlling movie playback. They can display a 
standard VCR-like controller just below^ the movie, as shown in Figure 2-13. You 
use this play bar to play, stop, browse, or step through the movie and adjust its 
sound level. 




Figure 2-13: A QuickTime movie with a playback 
controller. 



Apphcadons can also display movies without controllers. In this case, a badge in the 
lower-left comer of the movie distinguishes it from a still graphic. To play a movie 
that has a badge and no controller, you double-click the movie. Clicking a playing 
movie stops it. 
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Apple began including the QuickTime system extension and a new QuickTime- 
capable Scrapbook with its System 7.1 products and continues to bundle it with 
System 7.5. QuickTime also comes with related products made by odier companies. 

For more infonnadon about QuickTime and other multimedia topics, refer to 
Chapter 16. 



Collaborating through PowerTalk Services 

With System 7 Pro, Apple introduced a slew of powerful communication services 
to the Macintosh desktop. The new Finder and system extensions that provide 
diese services are collectively called PowerTalk and are included with System 7.5. 
PowerTalk places a series of icons on your desktop, as shown in Figure 2-14, that 
provide easy access to e-mail, contact information, and other collaboration services. 




Figure 2-14: PowerTalk provides many collaboration services. 



PowerTalk consists of the following six services; 

❖ Catalogs provide quick access to information about people with whom you 
communicate and network services you use. They include names, phone and fax 
numbers, postal addresses, electronic addresses, personal notes, and more. 
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❖ Desktop Mailbox is a personal in-basket and out-basket for retaining e-mail 
messages, faxes, voice mail messages, and bulletin board information. 

❖ Key Chain is an integrated system for accessing network services, such as file 
senders, by using a single dialog box and password. 

❖ DigiSign Utility is a security system that applies your digital signature to 
messages, guaranteeing diat the message is really from you and has not been 
tampered wdtli. 

❖ AppleMail is an appliaition program you use to create and send e-mail. 

❖ Mailers let any application program that incorj:)orates PowerTalk technolog)^ 
send a document as e-mail. 

PowerTalk uses the Apple Open Collaboration Emdronment (AOCE) protocol to 

provide these collaboration services. Most services are available when you install 

PowerTalk, but application programs must be re\dsed to take advantage of Mailers. 

To learn how to use PowerTalk and its related PowerShare file server system, see 

Chapter 15. 



Listening and Talking through PlainTalk 

The vtry first Macintosh could speak in 1984 — at its debut it thanked Steve Jobs 
for being “like a father to me.” Its voice, created by the MacinTalk system exten- 
sion, had a heavy robot accent. Today, Apple’s PlainTalk technolog)^ gives Macs a 
clearer voice. In addition, the most povverfiil Macs can use PlainTalk to recognize 
spoken commands. 

PlainTalk synthesizes a variety of voices, male and female, with good inflection. It 
is quite accurate and can correcdy pronounce most words and punctuation — even 
abbreviations. PlainTalk works on any Mac Plus or newer model, altliough it 
requires a 68020 processor or better to generate high-quality voices and up to 6MB 
of disk space for voice samples and system extensions. 

PlainTalk also offers a major advance in speech recognition. With no advance 
training, it can recognize voice commands of most North American English 
speakers. This capability* requires powerful hardware, starting with 16-bit sound 
input to digitize spoken commands. To compare the digitized sound with its 
database of almost 1,000 voice samples, PlainTalk requires either the 68040 
processor and a DSP coprocessor of the Centris and Quadra AV models or die 
PowerPC processor of die Power /Macs. 

PlainTalk voice recognition doesn’t work on older Macs that have been upgraded 
with PowerPC accelerator cards, such as Apple’s PowerPC Upgrade card, because 
they lack the required 16-bit sound input. The Speech Setup control panel device 
showTi in Figure 2-15 activ ates and manages speech recognition. 
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Figure 2-15: The Speech Setup control panel. 

Matching Colors with ColorSync 

Apple has developed a color management system called ColorS)mc that minimizes 
the problem of mismatched color input and outjmt. It ensures that color input from 
scanners and graphics programs matches color output on monitors, printers, and 
plotters. ColorSync is part of QuickDraw GX, which is included with System 7.5, 
and is also included as a separate system extension mxh the Apple OneScanner and 
Apple Color Printer. ColorSync works widi color management systems, such as Efi 
Color and the Kodak Color Management System, so applications that depend 
upon these proprietary systems are compatible with die new architecture. 




Using Foreign Languages with WorldScript 

System 7.1 was the first Macintosh system software capable of handling multiple 
languages without modification. You can install resources called saipt systeim in the 
S)^tem file for languages that do not use the Roman alphabet. Each script system 
supplies fonts, keyboard layouts, rules for text sorting and word breaks, and rules 
for formatting dates, times, and numbers. Some script systems handle very large 
character sets and bi-directional or contextual text. Two system extensions, 
WorldScript I and WorldScript II, process language script systems. 

With multiple script systems installed in your System file, a Keyboard menu 
appears between the Guide menu and the Application menu (see Figure 2-16). You 
can use it to switch languages and keyboards. 
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Figure 2-16: The Keyboard menu appears 
when multiple language script systems are 
installed. 



WorldScript I and WorldScript II work on any Macintosh with System 7.1 or later 
installed. Many programs require no modification to work with simple alphabets 
(Roman and Cyrillic) and with bi-directional and contextual languages (Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek, and Thai). Old programs require updating to use languages with 
large alphabets, such as Chinese and Japanese, and to take full advantage of 
WorldScript capabilities. For more information, see Chapter 17. 



ipting across the System 

Witli die AppleScript extension to System 7, you can automate multistep tasks 
involving one or many applications, such as renaming a batch of documents in the 
Finder or pasting graphics from a batch of graphics files into a page layout docu- 
ment. You can create a script, or a set of instructions, by performing the task once 
manually while the AppleScript system watches and records your actions. Then you 
modify the script with a script editing program, as shown in Figure 2-17. 

AppleScript relies on System 7’s framework for information interchange, called 
Apple events. It enables any program to send messages to other programs. System 
7 stores Apple events messages sent to a closed program and forwards the messages 
w'hen the program is next opened. It also dispatches messages across a network to 
programs on other Macs. Older programs must be upgraded to support Apple 
events, AppleScript, and script recording. 

To learn the basics of creating scripts with AppleScript, see Chapter 18. 
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Figure 2-17: The AppleScript Editor for recording and editing scripts. 



Publish and Subscribe 

System 7 enables you to share information dynamically from one document to 
other documents. Because the sharing is dynamic, changes made to the original 
information are automatically reflected in copies of it, wherever tliey are. Think of 
it as live copy and paste. The automatic updating extends to computers intercon- 
nected on a network, so a document on your computer can djmamically share 
information from a document on another networked Macintosh. By contrast, 
copjdng and pasting shares information statically and only one Mac is involved. 

You make a live copy of information by publishing an edition of it. You include 
copies of the information in a document by subscribing to the edition, as shown in 
Figure 2-18. Publishing material from a document creates a live copy of the 
material in an edition file on disk. Any number of other documents (on your Mac 
or others networked to your iMac) include live copies of the material by subscribing 
to the edition. When you change the original material and save the document tliat 
contains it, the edition is automatically updated. Each subscribing document learns 
of tlie update the next time it is opened. 

Information can only be shared dynamically among documents created by pro- 
grams that include Edit menu commands for publishing and subscribing, as shown 
in Figure 2-19. You don’t find these commands in old programs that haven’t been 
upgraded to include publishing and subscribing commands. 

To learn how^ to create and use compound documents, see Chapter 14. 
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Figure 2-18: Publishing and subscribing. 
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Figure 2-19: Commands for publishing and subscribing. 
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Editing by Mouse Alone 

System 7.5 pro\ides a way to drag text, graphics, or other material from one 
document window to another, altogetlier byj^assing the Cut, Copy, and Paste 
commands. You can drag witliin a document, between documents, and between 
applications, as shown in Figure 2-20. You can drag material from a document to a 
Finder window or the desktop and it becomes a clipping file. Conversely, you can 
drag a clipping file to a document window. This capability, c'alled drag-a?id-d?'op 
editing, works only with applications that are designed to take advantage of it. For 
more information, see “Drag-and-Drop Editing” in Chapter 14. 
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Figure 2-20: Dragging text from place to place within a document. 



Making Compound Documents 

A new way of working witli documents is coming to the Macintosh and other 
computers. Instead of creating a different land of document for eacli kind of 
content — words, spreadsheets, graphics, movies, and so on — you create one 
document tliat can contain any Idnd of content. To create these compound 
documents, you don’t use large, monolithic application programs, each taking up 
many megabytes of disk space. Instead, you use specialized softu'are components. 
Each software component manipulates one land of content. 

Here’s how you work witli compound documents on tlie Mac. You click die 
content you want to work on. That region of the document becomes acdve, a 
visible border appears around it, and die software tool that manipulates diat land of 
content takes over the menu bar. Drag-and-drop editing makes it easy^ to move 
content between documents and applications. 

Apple exjiects to have its compound document architecture, called OpeiiDoc, ready 
for Macintosh users sometime in 1994. You can read more about it in Chapter 14. 
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CHAPTER ^ CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• The System Folder contains separate folders for Apple menu items, 
control panels, extensions, fonts, preferences, and startup items. Each 
control panel opens in its own window. 

• Desk accessories are not bound to the Apple menu but can be kept in and 
opened from any folder. 

• System 7.5 includes the Stickles program for posting small notes on the 
screen, and the Launcher control panel for easy access to items you open 
regularly. 

• The Trash only empties itself when you choose the Bnpty Trash command. 

• For a simplified alternative to the regular Finder, you can install At Ease 
(not Included with System 7|. 

• When you want to open a document but don't have the application that 
created it, the Easy Open control panel suggests compatible alternatives. 
The PC Exchange control panel lets you work with DOS and Windows 
disks as if they were Mac disks. 

• Variable-size TmeType fonts, which are outline fonts similar to PostScript 
fonts, enable you to see sharp text at any size on any screen, printer, or 
other output device. QuickDraw GX (part of System T5) provides 
advanced typographical control, such as swash capitals, ligatures, and 
lowercase numbers for fractions. 

• QuickDraw GX simplifies printing with desktop printers and adds more 
power with GX printing extensions and Portable Digital Documents 
(PDDs). Revised Print and Page Setup commands offer simpler yet more 
flexible control in applications that fully adopt GX printing. 

• Virtual memory allows you to use disk space as if it were memory for 
opening programs and documents. 32-Bit Addressing makes it possible to 
use more than SMB of RAM. 

• Installing the QuickTime system extension allows you to include movies 
in your documents. 

• PowerTalk puts e-mail and other collaboration services on System 7 Pro 
and System 7.5 desktops. 

• PlainTalk gives most Macs the capability to speak any text and gives 
powerful Macs the ability to recognize voice commands. 

• ColorSync improves color consistency In documents by matching scanner 
color to video monitor and printer color. 

• WoridScript handles multiple languages in System 7.1 and later. 

• AppleScript brings system-wide scripting to the Macintosh. You can 
record and write scripts that automate repetitive tasks. 

• The Publish and Subscribe commands create links between documents 
for dynamic updating of shared data, in effect giving you live copy and paste. 



32-Bit Addressing 

Enables you to use an extended amount 
of memory on certain Mac models. 

Apple events 

System 7's framework for Information 
exchange, which enables any program 
to send messages to other programs. 

At Ease 

Software that provides a simplified view 
of the Mac environment and gives you 
control over which programs and docu- 
ments users can access. 

control panel 

Located in the System Folder, these 
programs adjust things such as sound, 
color, and mouse control. 

desk accessory 

A small program, once only accessible 
from the Apple menu, but with System 
7 can be placed in any folder or on the 
desktop. 

fixed-size font 

A font which looks best at certain pre- 
scribed sizes. 

ligature 

A character created by merging two 
others, for example merging a and e to 
get as. 

PlainTalk 

Speaks text in male and female voices 
with good inflection, and can also recog- 
nize voice commands of most North 
American English speakers. 

PowerTalk 

The collective name for the new system 
extensions and utility programs that 
provide powerful communication ser- 
vices by placing a series of icons on 
your desktop that provide easy access 
to e-mail directories and other collabora- 
tion services. Consists of Catalogs, 
Mailbox. KeyChaIn, DigiSign Utility, 
AppleMail, and Mailers. 

publish 

To make a live copy of information. 



(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 

QuickDraw GX 

Included with System 7.5, provides 
simplified printing, advanced typogra- 
phy, improved graphics, and color 
matching. 

QuickTime 

Enables you to incorporate movies into 
documents that you create with main- 
stream application programs. 



script 

A set of instructions, 
subscribe 

To include copies of live information in a 
document. 

System Folder 

The folder that contains system exten- 
sions, control panels, fonts, application 
preference files, and more, subdivided 
into six more folders. 



TrueType 

Apple's variable-size font technology 
that makes text look smooth at any size. 

variable-size font 

A font that can be scaled to look good 
printed in any point size, and on any 
output device. 

virtual memory 

The transparent use of part of a hard 
disk as extra memory. 



CHAPTER THREE 



Sorting Out 
System Versions 



• The major features and 
benefits of each system 
software version 

• Which system version 
makes sense for you 

• How to use two 
versions of system 
software on one Mac, 
and what happens 
when Macs on a net- 
work have different 
versions of the system 
software 

• How much memory 
and disk space System 
7 requires 

• Where to get System 7 



I f you’re not using System 7, should you upgrade to it? If you 

are using an old version of System 7, should you upgrade to the latest? To 
answer these questions, this chapter exjDlains the key features of System 6 and of 
each Sj^tem 7 version. If you want to upgrade but have old software that’s incom- 
patible with the latest System 7, this chapter explains how you can switch between 
the older and new^er system software on one Mac. This chapter also describes w'hat 
happens if you mix different versions of system software on a network. Finally, the 
chapter lists the hardw^are requirements for using System 7 and w^here you can get 
System 7. 



System Versions Explained 

More than 60 percent of all Mac owners use S>^tem 7. Apple has shipped System 7 
with all new Macs since the middle of 1991, and millions of people have switched 
from System 6 to System 7 as w^ell. System 6 has its benefits, but if you’re still using 
it, you should consider migrating to the stability and powder of Sj^tem 7. If you use 
S)^tem 7 but acquired it some time ago, you may be wondering how' it compares 
witli die latest version and whedier you should move up. 

V\^ch si'stem softw^are is right for you? The following sections compare the 
different versions of the Macintosh system softivare, from System 6 to S)^tem 7.5. 

System 6 

System 6, the immediate predecessor of System 7, still is a \iable option for owners 
of older Mac models. System 6 operates faster than System 7 on slower Macs, and 
it requires less memory^ and disk space. Perhaps the greatest advantage of System 6 
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is its compatibility with old softw^are. If you have an old program diat isn’t compat- 
ible with System 7, you need to have System 6 around. 

A few of the features normally associated witli System 7 also work with System 6. 
One such feature is cooperative viultitasking, which allows you to keep more dian 
one program open if your Mac has enough memory. This capability, provided by 
the MultiFinder software that comes with all versions of System 6, can be turned 
on and off in System 6. When MultiFinder is on, you can swatch among open 
applications by clicking an icon in the menu bar. Turning MultiFinder off frees 
1MB of memory for opening a large application diat you might not be able to open 
othenvise. 

Anodier feature that System 6 can borrow' from System 7 is TiiieType font technol- 
ogy. Although TrueT)T3e has never been included w'ith System 6, a TrueType 
extension and TrueType fonts are available for System 6.0.7 and 6.0.8. Wlien the 
TrueType extension and TrueType Fonts are in the System Folder, those versions 
of System 6 can smoothly scale text at any size on-screen, on any printer, or on any 
other out|3ut device. 

A third System 7 feature that System 6 can acquire is QuickTime. Adding the 
QuickTime extension to the System Folder gives System 6.0.7 or 6.0.8 die capabil- 
ity to play QuickTime movies. 

System 7.0 

In the middle of 1991, Apple introduced System 7.0 and changed the way users 
worked on their Macs. System 7.0 brings colored icons and windows to die Mac 
environment, opens die Apple menu, and makes fonts easier to manage. 
Multitasking is no longer optional, but integrated into die Finder. Aliases of files, 
folders, and disks also appear for the first time in the System 7.0 Finder. 

System 7.0 organizes the System Folder with separate folders for system extensions, 
control panels, Apple Menu items, and files of preference settings saved by indi- 
vidual applications. The capability to open documents by dragging them to a 
compatible application is anodier new' feauire of System 7.0. 

System 7.0 was the first system software to come widi TrueType die variable-size- 
font technology. TrueT)^e fonts display and print smoothly at any size on any 
printer or screen. 

Earlier system softw'are allows users to access files on a network file server, but 
System 7.0’s file sharing allows users to share their own disks, folders, and files 
di reedy with other people on die same network. This feature gives small 
workgroups another use for a network that previously allow'ed only w'orkgroup 
members to share a networked LaserWriter. 
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System 7.0 was the first Mac system software that permitted 32-Bit Addressing, 
enabling Macs to use more than 8AIB of RAM for opening programs. Virtual 
memory, another System 7.0 first, increases available memory by using hard-disk 
storage as though it were R.\M. 

Buried in System 7.0 is die capability to “paste” a live copy of material into another 
document. This capability, called publish and subsaibe, is based on Apple’s 
interapplication communications (LAC) technology, known as Apple events. Apple 
events also makes it possible for programs to link and share functions, although 
software developers have been slow' to take advantage of Apple events. 

System 7.0.1 

System 7.0.1 replaced System 7.0 in October 1991 and is still available (as described 
in “MTiere to Get System 7” later in this chapter). The new version takes advantage 
of hardware features in the Quadra and Pow^erBook models. System 7.0.1 also fixes 
a few bugs in System 7.0. 

System 7.0. IP 

System 7.0. IP has all the capabilities of System 7.0.1 but is designed to appear less 
complex to the consumer who gets it with a Macintosh Perfonna 200 or 400. The 
Perfoimas are, in general, identical to certain models of modular Mac models. Yet, 
Performas are different because they are meant to be consumer products — easy to 
assemble and use. 

System 7.0. IP comes with extra system components. The Launcher control panel 
displays a window^ of large buttons that permit one-click opening of documents and 
applications. Wlien a program is opened, the Finder’s Desktop is hidden automati- 
cally to prevent the user from accidentally sw'itching to the Finder by clicking the 
desktop. The desktop patterns are more colorful as w^ell. 

Changes to the Save command tend to keep documents together in a Documents 
folder rather tlian in the folders of the applications that create tliem; users can 
override the default setting, however, and save individual documents in any folder. 

System 7.0. IP also comes with At Ease version I, which can be used to restrict 
access to sensitive parts of the system, such as the System Folder. 

System 7 Tune-Up 

Another new^ feature of System 7.0 is its modularity. This s)^tem software is 
designed to be easy to update and augment via system extensions. One important 
early system extension is the System 7.1.1 Tune-Up extension. Tune-Up 7.1.1 is 
designed for two purposes: to fix a major bug tliat caused files and folders to 
disappear from the desktop and to increase the performance of die operating 
system when it runs in low memory configurations. 
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If you use System 7.0 or 7.0.1, by all means install Apple’s System 7 Tune-Up 
version 7.1.1. It is available free or for a small charge from Apple dealers, user 
groups, and on-line services. Do not install earlier versions of the Tune-Up, which 
you may find available from sources. Earlier versions do not fiilly fix the problems 
that the Tune-Up is meant to correct. 

System 7.1 

System 7.1 accompanied the new Macintosh models introduced in October 1992. 
This new version incorporates the improvements made by System 7 Tune-Up 
7.1.1. System 7.1 also has VVorldScript technology, which makes it eas}^ to use 
foreign-language applic'ations, including Asian languages with large alphabets. 

Several new control panels make it possible to change tlie formats for dates, times, 
numbers, and text behavior (such as sorting). Sj^tem 7.1 further organizes die 
System Folder by adding a Fonts folder to contain all types of fonts. 

System 7. IP 

System 7. IP is a Perfonna version of System 7.1. It has all the capabilities of 
System 7.1, but like System 7.0. IP, it is designed for the mass-market consumer. 

The Launcher control panel displays one-click buttons for opening applications 
and documents. The Finder’s desktop is hidden automatically when another 
program is active. The Performa desktop patterns are more colorful than the 
regular Mac patterns. The documents that you save go into a Documents folder 
unless you take die trouble to switch folders when you save them. If other people 
use your Mac, you can use At Ease version 2 to deny them the use of the Finder, 
restrict access to the System Folder, and so on. 

Apple bundled its Macintosh PC Exchange software with System 7. IP. It lets 
Performa use disks created on Apple II, DOS, and Wndows computers. 

System enablers 

A new type of software module in System 7.1, called a Syste?n enabler^ ended Apple’s 
long tradition of bringing out a new version of system software to accommodate 
each new batch of Macintosh models. A system enabler contains software that 
modifies System 7.1 to work with a particular kind of Macintosh. All Macs intro- 
duced since October 1992 (except die Power Macs) work with System 7.1, but each 
model requires a specific system enabler. 

Table 3-1 presents the current system enablers required to run System 7.1, System 
7.1.1 (System 7 Pro), and System 7.1.2. System 7.5 conies with a master enabler 
that works in place of older individual enablers. Apple plans to update the master 
enabler regularly to avoid creating voluminous quantities of enablers. 
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Table 3-1 

System Enablers 


Macintosh 


System Enabler 


Version 


CentrisGIO, 650 


System Enabler 040 


1.1 


Centris 660AV 


System Enabler 088 


1.2 


Classic, Classic II 


none required 




Color Classic 


System Enabler 401 


1.0.5 


II, llx, Ilex, llsi, llci, llfx 


none required 




livi, llvx 


System Enabler 001 


1.0.1 


LC, LC II 


none required 




LC III 


System Enabler 003 


1.1 


LC 475 


System Enabler 065 


1.2 


LC 520, 550 


System Enabler 403 


1.0.2 


LC 575 


System Enabler 065 


1.2 


LC 630 


System Enabler 405 


7.1. 2P 


Plus 


none required 




Macintosh TV 


System Enabler 404 


1.0 


Performa 200, 400, 405, 410, 430 


none required 




Performa 450, 460, 466, 467 


System Enabler 308 


1.0 


Performa 475, 476. 575. 577, 578 


System Enabler 364 


1.1 


Performa 550, 560 


System Enabler 332 


1.1 


Performa 600 


System Enabler 304 


1.0.1 


Performa 630, 635CD 


System Enabler 405 


7.1. 2P 


Power Macintosh 


PowerPC Enabler 


1.0.1 


Power Macintosh Upgrade 


PowerPC Upgrade Card Enabler 


1.0.1 


PowerBook 100, 140, 145 


none required 




PowerBook 150 


PowerBook 1 50 Enabler 


1.1 


PowerBook 1 60, 165, 165c 


System Enabler 131* 


1.0.3 


PowerBook 170 


none required 





(continued on next page) 
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Table 3-1 (continued) 


Macintosh 


System Enabler 


Version 


PowerBook 180, 180c 


System Enabler 131* 


1.0.3 


PowerBook 520, 520c, 540, 540c 


PowerBook 500 Series Enabler 


1.0.2 


PowerBook Duo 210, 230, 
250, 270c 


PowerBook Duo Enabler 


1.0 


PowerBook Duo 280, 280c 


PowerBook Duo Enabler 


2.0 


Quadra 605 


System Enabler 065 


1.2 


Quadra 6 10, 650 


System Enabler 040 


1.1 


Quadra 630 


System Enabler 405 


7.1. 2P 


Quadra 660AV 


System Enabler 088 


1.2 


Quadra 700 


none required 




Quadra 800 


System Enabler 040 


1.1 


Quadra 840A\/ 


System Enabler 088 


1.2 


Quadra 900, 950 


none required 




SE, SE/30 


none required 




^System Enabler 1 31 replaces System Enabler 1 1 1 and System Enabler 1 21 . 



System 7.1.1 (System 7 Pro) 

System 7.1.1 (System 7 Pro) includes all die features of System 7.1, plus 
PowerTalk and AppleScript. PowerTalk collaboration services include e-mail, 
catalogs of the people and network devices you work with, simplified connection to 
file servers, and digital signatures, as described in Chapter 15. You use AppleScript 
to automate tasks that involve one application or multiple applications, as described 
in Chapter 18. 

System 7.1.2 

System 7. 1 .2, a minor variant of S}^tem 7. 1 , is made for Power Macintosh comput- 
ers. It works only on a Mac that has a PowerPC central processor. In addition to 
Pow'er Mac enablers, System 7.1.2 has Macintosh PC Exchange to mount DOS 
and Windows disks, AppleScript to create application scripts, and a new Graphing 
Calculator to perfonn complex scientific calculations and display die results. 
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PowerTalk for Power Macs is available by phone order from Apple (800-769-2775, 
ext. 6565) for a Si 5 shipping and handling fee. The product also is available from 
user groups, on-line information services, and Apple dealers. 

System 7.5 

System 7.5 simplifies printing and delivers major upgrades of typography, graphics 
primitives, and color matching. Most of these advanced features require software 
developers to revise applications. 

The major new technology in System 7.5 is QuickDraw GX, the long-awaited 
successor to the QuickDraw graphics and printing component of the Mac system. 
QuickDraw GX gives you new printing options right away, as well as the potential 
for more flexible printing, color matching, typefaces with 65,000 characters, 
extensive ligature and fraction substitution, and more when developers revise 
applications. 

You have to pull down the Guide menu to see another significant addition: Apple 
Guide. This new type of help system leads you through tasks step by step, with 
written instructions and graphical cues. 

System 7.5 also incorporates PowerTalk and AppleScript from System 7.1.1 
(System 7 Pro), as well as a host of lesser improvements, many of which have been 
available for years as commercial and shareware utilities. Two of the numerous 
utilities in System 7.5, Macintosh Easy Open and PC Exchange, help you find 
translators for documents created by applications that you don’t have. These 
utilities also allow you to work with disks from DOS and Windows computers. 

System updates 

In the fine tradition of System 7 Tune-Up 1.1.1 (described earlier in this chapter), 
Apple periodically releases system-softw^are updates to fix bugs and improve 
performance in System 7.1, System 7.1.1 (System 7 Pro), and System 7.1.2. The 
four System updates are, from new^est to oldest: 

❖ System Update 3.0 

❖ System Update 2.0.1 

❖ Hardware Sj^tem Update 2.0 

❖ Hardware System Update 1.0 

Each version includes all the improvements of its predecessors. None of these 
System updates is required with System 7.5, which includes all improvements of 
System Update 3.0 (see accompanying sidebar, “The Inside Scoop on System 
Update 3.0,” which pro\ides information from Apple). 
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The Inside Scoop on System Update 3.0 



System Update 3.0 improves overall System 
performance and reliability on most Macintosh 
models, particularly on networked Macs. The update 
corrects several problems in opening, saving, and 
deleting files and folders on a network; it also 
prevents file corruption when a connection to a 
remote volume is lost. When this update is installed 
on a network with a pre-System 7.0 server using 
AppleShare 3 (or an earlier version), it makes remote 
file saving more reliable for client machines running 
System 7.1 or later. 

System Update 3.0 updates several control panels 
(Easy Access, Memory, PowerBook, TV Setup, 
Screen, and PC Setup), the Standard File package, 
the Battery desk accessory, and several System 
enablers (003, 040, 065, 088, and 403, as well as 
the PowerBook Duo Enabler, the PowerPC Enabler, 
and the PowerPC Upgrade Card Enabler). In addition, 
the update includes Apple HD SC Setup version 
7.3.1, which corrects a crash problem that occurs 
when version 7.3 is run on a Macintosh that doesn't 
support virtual memory. 

The update replaces TeachText with SimpleText 
version 1 .0, which lets you open multiple documents 
at the same time and to use a variety of fonts. 



System Update 3.0 also includes enhancements 
from eariier system updates. For example, it installs 
Sound Manager 3.0 to improve sound performance 
on most Macintosh models, frees memory during 
startup by keeping fonts unlocked, and improves the 
reliability of high-speed modems — and of the 
System clock — on Macintosh LC, LC II, llsi, llvx, 
livi. Classic II, Quadra 900, and Quadra 950 
computers. 

Other inherited improvements include correcting 
problems in ejecting floppy disks from shut-down 
Macintosh llsi, llci, llvx, lIvi, Quadra 700, and Quadra 
950 computers. Installing the update removes 
horizontal white lines that may appear during 
scrolling on Quadra and Centris systems with a 
Macintosh 16" Color Display, and corrects color 
problems with the Apple Basic Color monitor on 
Centris and Quadra models. You also get new 
versions of System Enablers 131 and 401, software 
for Apple's adjustable keyboard, AutoRemounter 1 .2, 
and Disk First Aid 7.2. 



Systems at a glance 

Table 3-2 compares System 6.0.8 features with the various versions of System 7. 
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Table 3-2 

Macintosh Systems at a Glance 


Feature 


6,0.x 


7.0 1 7.0.1 P 7.1 7.1 P 

7.0.1 


7.1.1 

(7Pro) 


7.1.2 


7.5 


Specialized 

System 

Folders 


c 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Fonts folder 


o 


o o • • 


• 


• 


• 


Virtual 

memory 


0 * 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Can use more 
than 8MB of 
memory 


o* 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Finds files 
quickly 


c 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Lists found 
files 


• 


o o o o 


O 


o 


• 


Aliases 


c 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Stationery 

pads 


c 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Publish and 
subscribe 


0 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Customizable 

icons 


c 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Colorized 
windows and 
icons 


0 * 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Cooperative 

multitasking 


• 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Outlines in 
Finder windows 


o 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Prioritizes 
items with 
color and 
text labels 


o 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 3-2 (continued) 


Feature 


6.0.x 


7.0 a 
7.0.1 


7.0.1P 7.1 


7.1 P 


7.1.1 

(7Pro) 


7.1.2 


7.5 


Allows open* 
ing documents 
by dragging to 
an application 


o 


• 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


• 


File sharing 


o 


• 


• • 


• 


• 


m 


• 


PowerTalk 

collaboration 

services 


o 


o 


o o 


o 


• 


o ♦ 


• 


Simple macros 


• 


o* 


0 * o* 


0* 


• 


• 


• 


AppleScript 

scripting 


o 


o 


0 o* 


0 * 


• 


• 


• 


Scriptabie 

Finder 


o 


o 


0 o 


o 


o* 


0 * 


• 


Balloon Help 


0 


• 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Apple Guide 
step-by-step 
help 


o 


o 


o o 


o 


o 


o 


• 


Hierarchical 
directory 
dialog boxes 


o 


• 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


• 


TrueType 


o ♦ 


• 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


• 


QuickTime 


o * 


o* 


o ♦ • 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Macintosh 
PC Exchange 


0 


o* 


0 * o * 


• 


o* ^ 


• 


• 


Macintosh 
Easy Open 


0 


o* 


0 * o * 


0* 


o* 


0 » 


• 


Colorful 

Desktop 

patterns 


o 


o* 


• o* 


• 


o* 


0 ♦ 


• 


Default 

Documents 

folder 


0 


o 


• o 


• 


o 


0 


• 


Automatic 
Finder hiding 


0 


o 


• o 


• 


o 


o 


• 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 3-2 (continued) 


Feature 


6.0.x 


7.0 a 7.0.1P 7.1 7.1P 

7.0.1 


7.1.1 

(7Pro) 


7.1.2 


7.5 


Apple-menu 

submenus 


o 


o* 0 * O* 0 * 


0* 


0 # 


• 


Launcher 


o 


c • o • 


o 


o 


• 


Drag-and-drop 
editing in 
and between 
applications 


0 


O 0 O * 0 ♦ 


0 * 


o* 


• 


MacTCP (UNIX 
networking 
and direct 
Internet 
connections) 


o* 


0* 0* O* 0* 


0* 


o * 


• 


Control Strip 
and other 
PowerBook 
utilities 


o 


o o o o 


0 ^ 


o 


• 


QuickDraw GX 
(Desktop 
printers and 
advanced 
graphics) 


o 


o o o c 


c 


o 


• 


Stickles 
(on-screen 
Post-it Notes) 


o 


o* 0 * o* o* 


0 * 


0 * 


• 


Menu-bar 

clock 


o ♦ 


o* O* 0 * o* 


o* 


o* 


• 


Sound 
Manager 3 


o 


o* o* 0 * 


o* 


• 


• 


Roll-up 

windows 


o 


o* O* 0 * o* 


o* 


o* 


• 


Improved 
Scrapbook 
and Note Pad 


o 


o o c o 


o 


o 


• 


*The feature is not Included with this version of system software, but is available from Apple or an independent 
software developer (see Chapter 19). 

^ The feature is not included with this version of system software except on certain Mac models (such as 
660AV and 840AV models and PowerBooks). 
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Which System Version to Use 

Compared with System 6 and earlier versions of system sofbv^are, System 7 delivers 
a substantially improved Finder, virtual memoiy^ (on most Mac models), 61e 
sharing, cooperative multitasking, oudine fonts, and other cosmetic improvements. 
With a growing number of applications. System 7 also delivers 32-Bit Addressing, 
Balloon Help, publish and subscribe, and user scripting. 

Detracting from tliese benefits are System 7’s cost, memory and disk consumption; 
here-and-there slowness; and complexity. Any of these drawbacks may dissuade 
you from using System 7 for a while. But as more applications exploit System 7, 
and as Apple fixes its problems, you’ll find saying no harder to do. The Macintosh 
community is not going back to System 6. 

Who should use System 6 

You probably should stick with System 6.0.8 (without MultiFinder) for its lower 
memory demands if you have a xMac Plus, SE, Classic, Portable, or PowerBook 100 
with 1MB or 2MB of RAAI. System 7’s Finder is noticeably slow on those models, 
particularly on the Plus. (Apple does recommend System 7 for the PowerBook 100, 
but the PowerBook 100 works very well with System 6.0.8. All other PowerBooks 
require System 7.) Of course, you can use System 7 on these models if you need its 
capabilities — for example, file sharing on a netw'ork — or if you want to use 
application programs that require System 7. 

You can continue using System 6 on a Mac SE/30, LC, II, Ex, Elsi, Hex, Ilci, or Efr 
if you have application programs that w'on’t w'ork witli System 7. Most of the 
programs that you already have will w^ork with System 7, but there are exceptions 
(for more compatibility information, see Chapter 21). 

Who should use System 7 

With any Mac except a Plus, SE, Classic, Portable, or Pow^erBook 100, System 7 
should be your first choice. System 7 is your ofily choice if you have a Mac Classic 
E; a Color Classic; any LC except the original LC and the LC E, Evi, and Evx; any 
PowerBook except the 100; any Centris; any Quadra; any Power Mac; or any 
Performa. 

You may be interested in upgrading to System 7.5 if you have an earlier version of 
System 7. You (and your applications) probably are not ready for everything that 
System 7.5 has to offer. That’s OK, because you can install the three components 
of System 7.5 separately. 

The core component of System 7.5 is a decent package of System 7 utilities and a 
potentially excellent on-line help system — all highly unlikely to break anything 
and highly likely to make your work go more smoothly. Unless your Mac has less 
than 4MB of RAM, you’ll benefit from installing the core component. 
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The rest of System 7.5 is grav}-. Install PowerTalk when you want collaboration 
sendees, and wait to install QuickDraw GX until you have the RAM for it and your 
applications can make use of it. System 7.5 is no must-have right now, but its solid 
interface enhancements make it a decent value, and its whiz-bang technology’ gives 
it great promise. 



Mixing Systems 

Like many Macintosh users, you may use more than one Macintosh, or your 
Macintosh may be connected to a nemwk of other Macintoshes. In either sce- 
nario, some computers may use System 7 while others use older system software, 
such as System 6. You may notice some strange beha\dor if you mix systems. 
Netw'orked printers may restart themselves. Extra folders may mysteriously appear 
and desktop items seemingly disappear. None of this is cause for panic. You just 
need to understand whatis going on. 

Mixed networks 

All computers on a nework must use compatible versions of LaserWriter software; 
otherwise, die printer must be reinitialized whenever someone uses it with a 
version of LaserWriter softw’are that is incompatible w’ith the preceding user’s 
version. Before System 7, diis situation meant that all computers on a network had 
to upgrade to a new version of sy^stem software at the same time. Not so with 
Sy^stem 7. 

System 7 and System 6 can coexist on the same network if all System 6 users install 
LaserWriter softw^are version 6.1, 7.0, or later. LaserWriter 6.1 comes with System 
6.0.8 (in fact, the only difference between System 6.0.7 and 6.0.8 is the version of 
LaserWriter software), and LaserWriter 7 comes widi System 7. 

Extra folders and missing items 

WTien you use disks wnth Sy^stem 6 after using them with System 7, icons that you 
saw^ on the desktop may seem to have mysteriously vanished. Those icons, how^- 
ever, have only been moved to the Desktop folder. In System 7, the Desktop folder 
is alw’ays open and its contents are displayed on the desktop, but the folder itself is 
invisible. In Sy^stem 6, the Desktop folder from System 7 becomes \isible, but its 
contents are concealed inside it instead of being on the desktop. 

System 7’s Trash folder also becomes visible w’hen you use older system software. 
This folder contains items that you dragged to the Trash and left there (by virtue 
of not using the Empty" Trash command) in System 7. If y"ou were using System 7’s 
virtual memory and restarted with System 6, a file named VM Storage shows up on 
the hard disk that you designated (in the Memory" control panel) for virtual- 
memory" storage. 
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Desk accessories and fonts 

Older system softw'are sees individual desk accessories and fonts as being meaning- 
less documents with blank icons. To use fonts and desk accessories from System 7 
wadi older system software, you must place them in suitcase files. Then you must 
install the suitcase files, using die Font/DA iVIover program or utility software such 
as Suitcase II or Master Juggler. 

Automatic rebuilding 

\Mieii you restart your Macintosh with System 7 after using an earlier version of 
system software, die Finder may automatically rebuild its desktop database on the 
startup hard disk. In die process, you lose all comments from Info windows. 



Switching Systems 

You can switch between System 6 and System 7 if necessary, even if you have only 
one hard disk. To install a second System Folder on a disk, you must drag the 
System file out of die existing System Folder and rename diat System Folder 
(perhajis naming it System Folder 6). If you don’t remove the System file, the 
Installer progi*am updates the existing System Folder instead of creating a new 
System Folder. 

After installation, move the old System file back to its previous location, either by 
dragging it diere or by selecting it and then choosing the Put Aivay command. 
Leave the older System Folder renamed. A Sj^teni Folder can have any name; 
having a System file and a Finder together in the same folder qualifies that folder as 
being a System Folder, regardless of its name. 

Apple ordinarily advises against installing two System Folders on the same disk, 
claiming you can’t be sure which System Folder wall be used during startup and 
become the active (or blessed) Sy’stem Folder. Although multiple Sj^tem Folders 
can lead to confusion, they don’t have to lead to disaster. You can designate w^iich 
System Folder wall be the blessed one during the next startup or restart by using 
utility softw^are such as System Picker (described in die “System management” 
section of Chapter 19). 



Equipment Requirements 

All Macintosh models except the three oldest can use System 7. Only the original 
Mac 128K, die Mac 512K, and die Mac XL lack the necessary software in their 
ROM (read-only memory). x\ll other models can use System 7 if diey have suffi- 
cient RAM (random-access memory) and disk space. 
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S)^tem 7 requires more memory and more disk space than System 6, and the later 
versions of System 7 require more memoiy^ and disk space than the earlier versions. 
Heavy memor)^ and disk space consumers include QuickTime (when in use), 
AppleScript, PowerTalk, and QuickDraw GX. 

Memory requirements 

To use System 7 versions 7.1 and earlier, your Macintosh must have at least 2MB 
of RAM and a hard disk. You’ll need more than the minimum 2MB of RAiVI if you 
use large or complex application programs; if you want to open several programs at 
the same dme; or if you want to use the file-sharing capability and open any but the 
smallest progi*am as well. As a rule of diumb, you’ll need 1MB more tlian you use 
with older system softw^are. You’ll enjoy System 7.1 (and earlier versions) more if 
your Macintosh has 6MB to SMB of RAAl. 

For System 7.1.1 (System 7 Pro), Apple recommends that you hav^e at least 4iVlB of 
RAiM and a hard disk. Figure on needing at least SMB of RAiVl if you want to have 
PowerTalk installed and to keep more than one application open at the same dme. 

To use S}^tem 7.5, you need 4MB of RAM for the core features and SMB for 
everything; double these sizes on a Pow er Mac. You’ll need more RAM if you plan 
to install many extra System extensions or to keep muldple applicadons open with 
System 7.5. 

You can tell how much RAM your Macintosh has by choosing About This 
Macintosh (or About This Computer, on a Perfonna) from the Finder’s Apple 
menu. This command brings up a window like the one shown in Figure 3-1. In 
this window, the Total Memory is the amount of RAM installed, reported in K 
instead of MB. To convert to MB, divide the number of K by 1,024 (for example, 
204SK-T 1024 = 2MB). 





Rbout This Macintosh 


mijmi 






System Software 7.5 






hUcintosli 




® Apple Computer , Inc. 1983 


-1994 




Total Memory : 


20,480K 


Largest Unused Block: 


5,024K 




IQ Apple DocViewer 


1.024K 








^ Contents Cateloy.. 


1,536K 








^ Find File 


280K 


B 






Microsoft Vord 
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HG 






SimpleTexI 
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□ 






Q System Software 
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^ WordPerfect 
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■i 




jy 













Figure 3-1: Checking available memory by choosing About 
This Macintosh from the Apple menu. 
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Each Macintosh model has specific memory-configuration rules. You can install 
RAM modules called SIMMs (single in-line memory modules) only in certiin 
combinations on each model. Table 3-3 shows the basic rules; dealers and compa- 
nies that sell SIMMs have complete details. 









Table 3-3 








Macintosh Memoiy Configurations 




Model(s) 


Permanent 


Expansion 


Min. RAM 


Expansion 


Total RAM (MB) 




RAM (MB) 


slots 


speed 


card sizes 




Plus 


0 


4 30-pin 


150 ns 


256K, 1MB 


1,2, 2.5,4 


SE 












Classic 


1 


1 Classic 


120 ns 


1,1.5, 
or 3MB 


1, 2, 2.5, 4 


Classic II 


2 


2 30-pin 


100 ns 


1, 2, or 


2, 4, 6,10 


Performa 200 








4MB 




Color 


4 


2 30-pin 


100 ns 


1, 2, or 


4, 6, 8,10 


Classic 








4MB 




SE/30 


0 


8 30-pin 


120 ns 


256K; 1, 


1,2, 3, 4, 5, 


II, llx, Ilex 








4, 8, or 


6. 8, 9M0*, 










16MB 


12M6M7*, 
18*, 20*, 24*, 
32*, 64*, 65*, 
66*, 68*, 80*, 
128* 


llsi 


1 


4 30-pin 


100 ns 


256K, 


2. 3, 5, 9, 17 










51 2K; 
1,2,4 
or 16MB 


65 


llci 


0 


8 30-pin 


80 ns 


256K; 


1,2, 3, 4, 5, 










51 2K; 


6, 8, 9, 10, 










1,2, 4, 


12,16,17, 










8, or 


18, 20, 










16MB 


24, 32, 33, 

34, 36, 40, 48. 
64, 65, 66, 

68, 72, 80, 
96,128 


llfx 


0 


8 64-pin 


80 ns 


1.4,8, 


4, 8, 16, 20, 










or 16MB 


32, 36, 48, 
64, 68, 80. 
96,128 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 3-3 (continued) 


Mode!(s) 


Permanent 
RAM (MB) 


Expansion 

slots 


Min. RAM 
speed 


Expansion 
card sizes 


Total RAM (MB) 


LC. LC II 
Performa 400, 
405, 410, 430 


4 


2 30-pin 


100 ns 


256K; 
51 2K; 
1,2, or 
4MB 


2, 3, 4, 6,10 


LC III 

LC 475, 520, 
550, 575 
Performa 450, 
460, 466, 467, 
475, 476, 

550, 560 
Quadra 605 


4 


1 72-pin 


80 ns 


1.2, 4, 
8,16, or 
32MB 


4, 5, 6, 8, 
12, 20, 36 


llvx 

Performa 600 


4 


4 30-pin 


80 ns 


256K; 
1.2, 4, 
8, or 
16MB 


4, 5, 8,16, 
20, 36, 68 


Quadra 610 
Centris 610 


4 


2 72-pin 


80 ns 


4, 8, 16, 
or 32MB 


4, 8, 12. 16, 
20, 24, 36, 

40. 44, 52. 68 


Quadra 650 
Centris 650 


8 


4 72-pin 


80 ns 


4, 8,16, 
or 32MB 


8,12,16. 20. 
24, 28, 32, 

36, 40. 44, 

48. 52, 56, 

60. 64, 68, 

72. 76, 80, 

84. 88, 92. 

96, 104, 108, 
112,120,136 


Quadra 

660AV 

Centris 

660AV 


4 


2 72-pin 


70 ns 


4, 8, 16, 
or 32MB 


4, 8.12.16. 
20. 24, 28, 
36. 40. 44, 
52, 68 


Quadra 700 


4 


4 30-pin 


80 ns 


1.4, 8, 
or 16MB 


4, 8. 20, 36. 
68 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 3-3 (continued) 


Model(s) 


Permanent 


Expansion 


Min. RAM 


Expansion 


Total RAM (MB) 




RAM (MB) 


slots 


speed 


card sizes 




Quadra 


0 


4 72-pin 


60 ns 


4, 8, 16. 


4, 8,12,16, 


840AV 








or 32MB 


20, 24, 28, 


Centris 










32, 36, 40, 


840AV 










44, 48, 52, 
56. 60, 64, 
68, 72. 76, 
80, 84, 88. 
96, 100, 104, 
112,128 


Quadra 800 


8 


4 72-pin 


60 ns 


4, 8. 16, 


8,12,16, 20, 










or 32MB 


24, 28, 32. 
36, 40. 44, 
48, 52. 56. 
60, 64. 68. 
72. 76, 80, 
84, 88. 92, 
96,104,108, 
112,120, 

136 


Quadra 900 


0 


16 30-pin 


80 ns 


1,4, 8, 


4, 8.12,16. 










or 16MB 


20, 24, 28, 
32, 36, 40. 
44. 48. 52. 
56. 64 


Quadra 950 


0 


16 30-pin 


80 ns 


1,4, 8. 


4, 8.12,16, 










or 16MB 


20, 24, 28. 

32. 36. 40. 

44, 48. 52, 

56, 64, 68, 

72, 76. 80, 

84. 88. 96, 

100,104,112, 

128,132,144, 

148,160,164, 

176,192.196, 

208, 224, 256 


Power Mac 


8 


2 72-pin 


80 ns 


2, 4, 8, 


8.12,16. 24. 


6100/60, 








16, or 


40, 72 


6100/60AV 








32MB 





(continued on next page) 
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Table 3-3 (continued) 


Model(s) 


Permanent 


Expansion 


Min. RAM 


Expansion 


Total RAM (MB) 




RAM (MB) 


slots 


speed 


card sizes 




Power Mac 


8 


4 72-pin 


80 ns 


2, 4, 8, 


8, 12,16, 20, 


7100/66, 








16, or 


24, 28, 32, 


7100/66AV 








32MB 


36, 40, 44, 

48, 52, 56, 

60, 64, 68, 

72, 76, 80, 

84, 88, 92, 

96, 100, 104, 
108, 112, 116, 
120,124,128, 
136 


Power Mac 


8 


8 72-pin 


80 ns 


2, 4, 8, 


8,12,16, 20, 


8100/80, 








16, or 


24, 28, 32, 


8100/80AV 








32MB 


36, 40, 44, 

48, 52, 56, 

60, 64, 68, 

72, 76, 80, 

84, 88, 92, 
96,100, 104, 
108,112,116, 
120, 124, 128, 
136,140,144, 
148,152,156, 
160,168,172, 
176,184, 200, 
204, 208, 216, 
232, 264 


PowerBook 


2 


1 


100 ns 


2, 4, or 


2, 4, 6, 8 


100,140, 

145,170 








6MB 




PowerBook 
145b, 165 


4 


1 


100 ns 


2 or 4MB 


4, 6,8 


PowerBook 


4 


1 


85 ns 


2, 4, or 


4, 6, 8, 14 


160, 165c, 
180,180c 








10MB 





(continued on next page) 
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Table 3-3 (continued) 


Model(s) 


Permanent 


Expansion 


Min. RAM 


Expansion 


Total RAM (MB) 




RAM (MB) 


slots 


speed 


card sizes 




PowerBook 


4 


1 


85 ns 


2. 4,10, 


4, 6, 8, 14, 


520, 520c, 
540, 540c 








or 32MB 


36 


PowerBook 


4 


1 


85 ns 


4, 8, or 


4,12, 24 


Duo 210, 230 








20MB 




PowerBook 


4 


1 


85 ns 


4,8, 20, 


4,12, 24, 32 


Duo 270c 








or 28MB 




PowerBook 


4 


1 


85 ns 


4, 8, 20, 


4,12, 24, 40 


Duo 280, 280c 








or 36MB 





*The SE/30. II, llx, and ilex cannot use 32-Bit Addressing, and these models require either Apple's 32-bit enabler 
(if running System 7.1 or later) or the M0DE32 software (free from Apple dealers) to make use of more than 
SMB total RAM for opening programs. The Mac II and ilx require special 4MB SIMMs. Specify your Mac model 
when ordering. The Mac II cannot use SIMMs larger than 1MB in bank A unless it has the SuperOrive upgrade. 



If your Mac needs more you can have it upgraded by a trained technician, or 
you can upgrade it yourself. Upgrading involves opening the Macintosh (trick)^ on 
a Plus, SE, SE/30, Classic, Classic II, and all PowerBooks except die 500 series) and 
either installing or replacing some small circuit boards. You also must cut a resistor 
on a Mac Plus or an older SE and move a jumper on a newer SE. Complete 
instructions come with the SLMiMs, which you can order by mail from a plethora of 
companies that advertise in Marivorld, Mac Usei\ and MaeWeek magazines. If you 
don’t want to perform the upgrade yourself and you live in a metropolitan area, use 
the telephone book to shop for the best deal. Memory prices are higlily competidve. 

Disk requirements 

Not only do you need plenty of memory, but you also need a hard disk to make 
practical use of System 7. A standard installation of System 7.0.1 wath software and 
fonts for LaserWriter printing occupies about 4MB of disk space. A standard 
installation of S)^tem 7.5 without Pow'erTalk or QuickDraw GX uses more than 
13MB, Add anodier 7MB for PowerTalk and QuickDraw GX. Additional control 
panels, desk accessories, fonts, sounds, and e.xtensions increase the size. 

You can install a stripped-down System 7 on a 1 .4MB high-density floppy disk, but 
you can’t do much witli it. Worse, System 7 on a floppy disk is poky. 
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A hard disk is easy for anyone to plug into the back of a Macintosh. Like memory 
prices, hard-disk prices are competitive. You can buy a good-quality new 250MB 
hard disk for a few hundred dollars. 



Where to Get System 7 

If System 7 didn’t come with your xMacintosh, you once could get the latest version 
at low cost from user groups or for the cost of downloading from on-line infonna- 
tion services. Now only System 7.0. 1 is available from those sources. You cannot 
legally copy System 7 version 7.1 or later from a friend or co-worker, although it is 
possible to do so successfully. 

To get the latest version of System 7, you must buy it from Apple or a software 
reseller. The following packages are available: 

❖ Macintosh Systatt 1.5 on 1.4MB disks for one mei' (in die United States, order no. 
A'I2920LL/A; outside the United States, order no. M2920Z/A). Licludes System 7.5 
and udlities; xAppleCD Audio Player software version 2.0; AppleScript software 
version 1.1, with sample scripts; Macintosh CD Seuip softw^are version 5.0.1; 
xMacintosh Easy Open software version 1.1; xMacintosh PC Exchange software 
version 2.0.1; MacTCP softw'are version 2.0.4; PowerBook utilities; PowerTalk 
software version 1.1, with AppleMail and DigiSign software; QuickTime 
software version 1.6.2; QuickDraw GX software version 1.0; and an upgrade 
guide. 

❖ Macintosh System 7. 5 on CD-ROM disc for one tiser (in the United States, order no. 
M295LL/A; outside the United States, order no. iVI2925Z/A). Same contents as 
the 1.4MB disk version, plus much utility software and many demo applications 
that enhance and complement Macintosh System 7.5 capabilities. 

❖ Macintosh System 7.5 on CD-ROM disc and IAMB disks for 10^ 30, o?' 100 iisei's. 
Same contents as the single-user CD-ROM version, plus s)^tem-administrator 
tools and the appropriate software license for die designated number of users. 

These product specifications are subject to change. Check widi your software 
reseller for current product specifications and configurations. 
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CHAPTER > CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• Each system software version brought numerous features and develop- 
ments to the Macintosh world. 

• You may use different system versions depending on your needs and 
equipment. But unless you have an older Mac like a Plus, you should use a 
version of System 7 since it incorporates many features which are 
standard in Mac usage. 

• System 7 will work on all but the very oldest of Macs. You will need at 
least 4MB of RAM to work with the basics of System 7.5; more RAM is 
needed to use the sophisticated features of System 7.5. 

• While you can obtain System 7.0.1 from user groups, you now must 
legally purchase the latest version of System 7 from Apple or an official 
reseller. 



blessed System Folder 
The active System Folder on a disk that 
has more than one System Folder. The 
blessed System Folder is used during 
startup, and can be designated with the 
System Picker program. 

cooperative multitasking 
The ability to keep more than one pro- 
gram open at the same time (if your 
Mac has enough memory). The open 



programs must cooperate by releasing 
control of the system when they're not 
doing anything so other open programs 
get a chance to work (perhaps in the 
background). 

publish and subscribe 
A System 7 feature that enables you to 
place a live copy of material from one 
document in another document. 



RAM 

Random-access memory. Contains 
some system software, programs that 
are open, and data of documents that 
are open. 

ROM 

Read-only memory. Contains much of 
the system software. 

SIMMs 

Stands for single m-line memory mod- 
ules, which are small circuit boards 
containing RAM chips. You can install 
SIMMs in your computer to expand its 
memory. 

System enabler 

A system-software module, introduced 
with System 7.1, that enables the sys- 
tem software to work with particular 
Macintosh models. 

TrueType 

A variable-size-font technology that 
scales text smoothly on any printer or 
screen. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Working with 
Windows, Icons, 
and Menus 




• Adjusting keyboard and 
mouse settings 

• Selecting and customiz- 
ing your desktop pattern 

• Looking into the win- 
dows of System 7 

• Identifying and using icon 
variations 

• Using balloon help: how 
the Mac can explain 
itself 

• Getting step-by-step help 
on-screen from Apple 
Guide 



T he desktop, with its windows, icons, and menu bar, senses as a home base for 
everj^iing you do witli your Macintosh. Because you see so much of it, how 
it looks and operates is important. The system software makes it easy to personalize 
tlie desktop, its windows, and its icons and make them more convenient to use. 

On color Macs, System 7 subdy enhances the desktop with color and shades of 
gray. Some of the subtleties are also \isible on systems that display true grays but 
not color. On a basic black-and-w'hite screen (with no colors or gray shades), 
however, the desktop looks the same as it does with older system software. 

Color isn’t the only w^ay in which System 7 allows you to tailor the look of your 
desktop: you can also change the view^s in window s or easily substitute custom icons 
for the standard ones. In addition, S>^tem 7 has tw'o menus not present in earlier 
system software: die Application menu for program switching and the Guide menu 
for controlling on-screen help. The Guide and Application menus, like die Apple 
menu, have small icons instead of w'ords as tides in the menu bar. Those and other 
small icons no longer look like mutated standard-size icons. 

This chapter describes and illustrates the basics of the Mac hite7face and how' to 
adjust them. Be sure to see die remaining chapters in Part II for detailed informa- 
tion about odier aspects of System 7, such as the Finder and die System Folder. 



Keyboard and Mouse Adjustments 

Like many aspects of the Mac, the mouse and keyboard settings are adjustable to 
allow for differences among users. If you find yourself becoming frustrated or 
impatient as you use the mouse, you may be able to solve the problem by changing 
the mouse settings. Similarly, if you ype a character repeatedly when you mean to 
type it only once, you can adjust the keyboard sensitivity. 
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Setting mouse sensitivity 



You can change die way the mouse interprets your actions by adjusting the settings 



on die Mouse control panel, shown in Figure 4-1. There, you can change the 
tracking speed — how fast die pointer moves as you glide die mouse. This setting is 
a matter of personal taste. If you feel that the pointer doesn’t keep up, trj^ a faster 
setting. If you often lose track of the pointer as you move it, try a slower one. 
Often, when you switch from a small monitor to a large one, you need to switch to 
a faster tracking speed because the pointer has a longer distance to travel from the 
menu bar to the Trash. 



Mou$0 



Figure 4-1: The Mouse control 
panel. 

The Double-Click Speed option determines how quickly you must double-click for 
the Mac to perceive your two clicks as one double-click rather than two separate, 
unrelated clicks. Wlien you select a double-click speed, die button of the mouse 
illustration demonstrates die double-click interval you’ve selected. 

Setting keyboard sensitivity 

When you press almost any key on the keyboard and hold it down, the Mac tjqies 
that character repeatedly as long as you keep the key down. (The 3§, Option, 
Control, Caps Lock, and Esc keys don’t repeat.) On the Keyboard control panel 
(see Figure 4-2), you can change how^ quickly the characters repeat and how^ long 
you must hold down a key before the repeat feature kicks in. If you find repeating 
keys annoying rather than handy, you can disable the repeat by selecting Off in die 
Delay Until Repeat section of die control panel. (The Easy Access control panel 
gives you some other ways to customize your keyboard; see Control Panels in 
Chapter 8 for details.) 
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Desktop 

Look clcxsely at the standard gray desktop on a basic black-and-white scteen, and you see 
a checkerboard pattern of litde black and white dots, as shown in Figure 4-3. On a \hc 
that displa)^ cxxlors or gray shades, howev^er, the suindard desktop pattern is made up of 
two gray shades, as shown in Figure 4-4. The overall effect is a smooth, continuous tone. 
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Figure 4-2: The Keyboard control 
panel. 




Figure 4-3: Gray 
desktop (black-and- 
white screen). 




Figure 4-4: Gray 
desktop (256-color 
screen). 



Desktop patterns 

You aren’t stuck with the ordinary^ gray desktop pattern. You can select a different 
desktop pattern or create your own. With System 7.5, you use the Desktop Patterns 
program (normally located in tlie Control Panels folder). With earlier versions of 
System 7, you use die General Controls control panel. The General Controls panel 
that comes w ith Macintosh Perfomia computers w'orks dififerendy and offers different 
pattern choices than the one that comes with other Macs. 

Desktop patterns with System 7.5 

System 7.5’s Desktop Patterns program displays one desktop pattern at a time from 
the set of available patterns, as shown in Figure 4-5. Tw^o numbers below^ the large 
sample of the pattern tell you which of the total number of available patterns you are 
seeing. You page through the available patterns by clicking the scroll arrows. MTien 
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you see a pattern you want to use, click the Set Desktop Pattern button at the 
bottom of the window. 

You can remove patterns from the set of available patterns with the Cut command. 
After cutting (or copying) a pattern, you can use die Paste command to store it in 
the Scrapbook. 

To create a new- desktop pattern, use a graphics program, a scanner, or another 
graphics source. Select the image you want to use as a desktop pattern and copy it 
by choosing Copy from die Edit menu. Open the Desktop Patterns program and 
paste the copied image by choosing Paste from the Edit menu. This action adds die 
copied pattern to the set of available desktop patterns. 

With System 7.5’s Desktop Patterns program you can also change the pattern that 
appears in the background of System 7.5 utility windows such as Find File, Calcula- 
tor, and Scrapbook. Here’s how: Open die Desktop Patterns control panel, and 
scroll to find a pattern you like. Press option to change the Set Desktop Pattern 
button to Set Utilities Pattern, and click the button. WTiatever pattern you set will 
be the same for all die utility window^s; you can’t set a different pattern for each utility. 




Figure 4-5: Use the Desktop Patterns 
program to select a pattern in 
System 7.5, 



Desktop patterns with System 7.1.2 and earlier versions 
With System 7.1.2 and earlier versions (including System 7 Pro), you use the 
General Controls control panel to select a desktop pattern. You can also use 
General Controls to create your own pattern. The Desktop Pattern section of 
General Controls shows two \iews of the current desktop pattern. In a miniature 
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image of the desktop, you see the current pattern in its actual size, and next to it you 
see an enlargement of die current pattern, as shown in Figure 4-6. 

To change the desktop pattern, scroll through the available standard patterns by 
clicking die miniature menu bar in the Desktop Pattern section. As you scroll, die 
pattern below the miniature menu bar changes. System 7 comes v\ith 1 1 color desktop 
patterns, plus the standard gray, as shovvTi in Figure 4-7. WTien you see a pattern you 
like, click it to make it the desktop pattern. 






Editing Desktop Patterns Made Easy 



In System 7.5, you can edit an existing desktop 
pattern with a color painting program. 

1 . Begin by opening the Desktop Patterns program, 
bringing the pattern you want to change into 
view. 

2. Scroll the pattern you want to edit into view. 



3. Choose Copy from the Edit menu. 

4. Now open the color painting program and paste 
the copied pattern into a new document. 

5. Change the pattern as you wish, copy the 
changed pattern, and paste it into the Desktop 
Patterns program. 




Figure 4-6: Use the General Con- 
trols panel to select or edit a 
pattern in System 7.0, 7.0.1, 7.1, 
7.1.1, or 7.1.2. 




Figure 4-7: The standard desktop 
patterns. 
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Your Mac does not have the standard patterns if you installed System 7 on a disk 
that contains custom desktop patterns (created as described in the next paragraph). 
You can get die new patterns by dragging die System file out of die System Folder 
before installing System 7. If you do so, any other nonstandard resources that have 
been installed, such as extra fonts, are not included automatically when you install 
System 7. 

In System 7.1.2 and earlier, you can create a custom pattern by changing the 
magnified \aew of a standard pattern in the General Controls control panel. Select 
a color from the eight-color palette in the Desktop Pattern section of the control 
panel and click a square in the magnified \new, as showm in Figure 4-8. 




Desktop 
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Figure 4-8: Editing a 
desktop pattern. 



To change a color in die palette, double-click it. A dialog box opens in which you 
can pick another color by clicking a color wheel or by typing values for red, green, 
and blue or hue, saturation, and brighmess, as shown in Figure 4-9. When you’ve 
created the pattern you want, click below the miniature menu bar to make it the 
desktop pattern. 
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Figure 4-9: Picking a color for a desktop pattern. 
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Changes you make to a desktop pattern persist until you select a different pattern. 
To make a custom pattern revert to its standard configuration, scroll through all 
available patterns in the General Controls control panel until you see the standard 
pattern you want, and then select it. 

In System 7.1.2 and earlier (except Performa versions), the desktop pattern is 
ordinarily made from tiles measuring 8 square pixels (dots). However, you can 
decorate your desktop with a custom pattern made from much larger tiles. And 
instead of a desktop pattern, you can display a desktop picture. For complete details 
on getting bigger desktop patterns or a desktop picture, see “Desktop pattern” in 
Chapter 20. 

Desktop patterns on Peiformas 

With System 7. IP and 7.0. IP, which are normally installed on iVIacintosh 
Performa computers, you can change the desktop pattern ^\^th the General 
Controls control panel. The mediod of changing the desktop pattern is slighdy 
different in the two versions of Performa system software. 

In System 7. IP’s General Controls, you click the Change Pattern button to display 
a dialog box containing samples of all the available patterns, as shown in Figure 4- 
10. You change the desktop pattern by clicking one of the available patterns to 
select it and then clicking the OK button. 
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Figure 4-10: Use the General Controls control panel to select a pattern 
in System 7.1 P (on a Macintosh Performa computer). 

In System 7.0. IP, the General Controls cond'ol panel displays die available 
patterns in a pop-up menu, as shown in Figure 4-11. You select a desktop pattern 
by choosing from the pop-up menu. 
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Figure 4-11: Use the General Controls control panel to select a pattern 
in System 7.0.1 P (on a Macintosh Performa computer). 



Widows 

System 7 updates the vintage 1984 Macintosh windows with trendy 3-D shading 
on monitors that display colors or gray shades. 

TOndow controls 

Muted colors and shades of gray accent die window components you can manipu- 
late, such as the ride bar, scroll arrows, scroll boxes, close box, zoom box, and size 
box, as shown in Figure 4-12. Subde colors emphasize the window controls 
without jerking your attention away from your w'ork as bright colors do. 
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Close box 



Title bar 



Zoom box 



Scroll arrow 



Scroll box 



Size box 



Figure 4-12: Colors emphasize window controls. 



Clicking a window’s close box makes the window go away. Clicking a scroll arrow, 
clicking in the gray area of a scroll bar, or dragging a scroll box brings other parts 
of the window’s contents into view (if there are other parts to see). 

You can move a window by dragging its tide bar. 

Clicking the zoom box expands the window to be as large as it needs to be, up to 
the size of die screen. Clicking again makes the window resume its previous size 
and location. You can adjust the size of a window^ manually by dragging the 
window’s size box. 

Wth System 7.5, you have the option of hiding all of a window except its tide bar. 
To set up this option, use die WindowShade control panel, shown in Figure 4-13. 




A hidden window 



Figure 4-13: Set up window hiding with 
System 7.5's WindowShade control panel. 
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In this control panel, you can set the number of times you must click a window’s 
title bar to hide tlie \vindow (or show die window if it is already hidden). You can 
designate one or more keys diat you must press while clicking a window’s ride bar 
for Window^Shade to do its work. You can also turn sound effects on or off. 

3-D motion 

Shading tricks also make some of the colorized components seem to work in three 
dimensions w^hen you use them. Clicking a close box or zoom box, for example, 
makes it look pressed down, as shown in Figure 4-14. (The close box and zoom 
box also flash when you click them.) The tide bar, scroll arrow^s, and size box do 
not simulate 3-D morion. 




Not pressed (up) Pressed (down) 

Figure 4-14; Simulated motion. 



Inactive window paling 

Only die active window has 3-D shading. It stands out from die inactive window^s 
behind it because System 7 displays inactive windows with gray borders and a gray 
ride, as shown in Figure 4-15. The contents of inactive window's are never dimmed, 
so you can see the contents easily. Older system software displaj^ black borders and 
rides for inactive window's. 

If die active window' is large enough to show the full width or height of its contents 
widiout scrolling. System 7 shades its scroll bars light gray. 

Dialog box shading 

Three-dimensional shading carries over to standard dialog boxes. System 7 
surrounds movable and fixed dialog boxes widi a narrow half-round molding, as 
shown in Figure 4-16. (Movable dialog bo.xes have a ride bar but no close box or 
size box.) 
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Figure 4-15: Detail in the title bar and scroll bars helps the frontmost window stand out 
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Figure 4-16: Dialog box shading. 
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Choosing a window color 

The standard color for shading window controls is light purple. You can select any 
of seven other colors or black and w'hite as the shading color for window' control 
areas by using die Color control panel, as shown in Figure 4-17. Your choice of 
window' tint affects all window's immediately, but the Color control panel doesn’t 
save its settings to disk until you close it. The window tint you choose does not 
apply to tool palettes and special-purpose window's created by some application 
programs. You cannot create your own window-shading color by using the Color 
control panel. 
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Rgure 4-17: The window color pop-up menu. 



To see colorized window's and shaded dialog boxes on your Mac, you must set your 
Monitors control panel for at least 16 graj^ or 256 colors, as show'n in Figure 4-18. 
If it’s set at a low'er number — or if your Mac has only a black-and-white monitor — 
your windows and dialog boxes look like pre-System 7 windows, w'hich lack 3-D 
shading. 
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Figure 4-18: The Monitors control 
panel set for 256 colors. 
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Color windows have a disadvantage: they’re slower than black-and-white \\indows. 
For best display speed, set die number of colors in the Monitors control panel to 
16 or less. 



Icons 



Windows aren’t the only colorful part of Sj^tem 7. On color or gray-scale moni- 
tors, you see colored or shaded icons for folders, the Finder, the System file, items 
in the System Folder, Apple utility programs, other Apple software, and generic 
applications, desk accessories, and documents. 

Icon colors 

Most new icons are shaded with a color similar to the standard purple window^ 
color to achieve a 3-D effect. Bright colors are used mainly for highlights, as shown 
in Figure 4-19. 




Figure 4-19: Some full-size color icons (repre- 
sented by shades of gray). 



The new^ icons have three separate color schemes. One color scheme is optimized 
for monitors set to display 256 or more colors or grays. Another color scheme 
looks best on monitors set to display 16 colors or grays. The third color scheme is 
used on monitors that display black-and-white or four colors or grays, as shown in 
Figure 4-20. 

You can alter an icon’s natural color by selecting it and choosing a label from the 
Finder’s Label menu. The Finder blends die label color with the icon colors. It 
looks like you covered the icon with a piece of acetate that is die same color as the 
label. Using die Color conti'ol panel to select an alternate w^indow^ color does not 
affect the color of any icons. You can make labels colorless by follow^ing the 
procedure described in “Transparent Labels” in Chapter 6. 
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Figure 4-20: How icons look on monitors displaying different levels of color. 




Scrapbook 




Scrapbook 



Icon sizes 

Each color scheme has two icon designs, one large and one small, as showm in 
Figure 4-2 1 . Large icons appear on die desktop and in the Finder’s By Icon view of 
disk and folder windows. Small icons appear in menus and in the Finder’s Small 
Icon view of disk and folder windows. 

Prior to System 7, the small icons were mechanically shrunken from full-size icons. 
Now any program developer can design separate, better-looking, small icons. 




Figure 4-21: Large 
and small icons. 



Icon highKghting 

Regardless of icon size and color, System 7 highlights selected icons on monitors 
displaying 16 or more colors or grays by darkening the icons, as showm in Figure 4- 
22. On a monitor displacing fewer dian 16 colors or grays. System 7 liiglilights 
selected icons by inverting the colors; white becomes black and black becomes 
white. 

Many programs have only some of the possible combinations of icon colors and 
sizes. For example, some programs use the same icons w^hether the number of 
colors in the Monitors control panel is set to 256 or 16. 
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Updating Old Icons 



When you install an updated program that includes 
redesigned icons on your disk, you usually have to 
rebuild the disk's desktop to see the new icons for 
that program and its documents. To rebuild the 
desktop of any disk whose icon normally appears on 
the desktop after startup, press §§-Option while 
starting your Macintosh. For each disk in turn, the 
Finder asks whether you want the disk's desktop 
rebuilt. To rebuild the desktop of a floppy disk or 
other removable disk whose icon is not on the 



desktop, press 3€-0ption while inserting the disk. For 
more information on desktop rebuilding, see 
“Desktop Database" in Chapter 7. 

Warning: Rebuilding the desktop erases anything 
you have typed into the Comments box of an icon's 
Info window (which you access with the Finder's 
Get Info command). See Chapter 18 for a description 
of utility software that preserves Get Info comments 
during desktop rebuilding. 
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Figure 4-22: Icon highlighting. 
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Selecting Icons 

Everyone who uses a Mac quickly learns how to select items by clicking, but even 
some seasoned veterans don’t know that in windows and on die desktop you can 
select more than one item at a rime. In addition, you can select icons individually 
by typing instead of clicking. 

Multiple selection by Shift-cUcldng 

Ordinarily, clicking an icon selects it (highlights it) and deselects the icon that was 
highlighted. You can select a group of icons in the same window or a group of 
icons on the desktop by pressing the Shift key while clicking each icon in turn. At 
any rime, you can deselect a selected icon by pressing the Shift key and clicking it 
again. 

Multiple selection by dragging 

In addition to Shift-clicking to select multiple icons, you can select adjacent icons 
by dragging a selection rectangle (which looks to some people like marcliing ants), 
across them. The Finder in System 7 allows diis type of selection in any window, as 
shown in Figure 4-23. 




Figure 4-23: Selecting adjacent items. 



The selection rectangle selects every item whose icon or icon name it touches. All 
items must be on the desktop or in a single window. Items are highlighted one-by- 
one as you drag over them, not en masse after you stop dragging. 

You can combine dragging with the Shift key. Pressing Shift while dragging a 
selection rectangle across unselected icons adds the enclosed icons to the current 
selection. Conversely, pressing Shift while dragging a selection rectangle across 
selected icons deselects the enclosed group without deselecting other icons (if any). 
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Selection by typing 

W^en you know die name of an icon you want to select but aren’t sure where it is 
in a window, you can select it more quickly by typing than by clicking. Typing also 
may be faster than clicking if the icon you want to select requires lots of scrolling to 
bring into view. 

To select an icon by typing, simply type the first part of its name. You need to t)pe 
only enough of the name to uniquely identify the icon you want. In a window in 
which every icon has a completely different name, for example, you need to type 
only the first letter of a name to select an icon. By contrast, in a folder w^here every 
icon begins with Powe?% you have to type those five letters plus enough additional 
letters to single out die icon you want. WTien selecting by typing, uppercase and 
low^ercase letters are interchangeable. 

While typing, you can select the next item alphabetically by pressing Tab or the 
pre\ious item alphabetic'ally by pressing Shift-Tab. Pressing an arrow key selects 
the icon nearest the currendy selected icon in the direction that the arroiv key 
points. To select the icon of the startup disk, press §6-Shift-up arrow. Table 4-1 
summarizes keyboard selection techniques. 



Table 4-1 

Selecting Icons by Typing 


To Select This 


Do This 


An icon 


Type the icon's partial or full name 


Next icon alphabetically 


Press Tab 


Previous icon alphabetically 


Press Shift-Tab 


Next icon up 


Press up arrow 


Next icon down 


Press down arrow 


Next icon left 


Press left arrow 


Next icon right 


Press right arrow 


Startup disk icon 


Press 8§-Shift-up arrow 


Multiple icons 


Press Shift while clicking each icon or while dragging 




to enclose them 
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Renaming Icons 

Clicking an icon highlights the icon and its name but does not select the icon name 
for editing. This limitation protects your icons from being accidentally renamed by 
your cat walking across your keyboard (which has actually happened to people 
using system software older than System 7). In addition, you can open an icon by 
double-clicking its name. \^Tien you select an icon and begin typing, expecting 
your typing to rename the selected icon (as happens with system software older 
than System 7), your typing selects another icon instead (as described in the 
preceding section). 

To rename a disk, folder, program, document, or other item, you must explicitly 
select its name. Either click the name direcdy, or click the item’s icon and then 
press Return or Enter. An icon whose name is selected for editing has a distinctive 
look: the icon is highlighted as usual, and tlie name has a box around it, as shown in 
Figure 4-24. The box does not appear when you just click tlie icon. 
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Figure 4-24: Selecting an icon name. 



Tip: For an additional visual cue diat you have selected a name on a color or gray- 
scale monitor, use the Colors control panel to set the text highlight color to 
something odier than black and white. Then you know that a name higlilighted in 
color (or gray) is ready for editing, whereas a name highlighted in black and wliite 
is not. 

After selecting a name, you can replace it completely by typing a new name. If 
instead you want to select an insertion point, w^ord, or range of text, don’t click, 
double-click, or drag right away. Wait until a box appears around the name. If you 
click again too soon, die Finder thinks that you’re double-clicking die icon and 
opens it. 
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Stop Waiting for the Editing Box 



After clicking an icon name to edit it you have to 
wait and wait for the editing box to appear around 
the name. To cut the wait short, just twitch the 
mouse and the name is highlighted for editing. You 
don't have to wait after clicking an icon's name if 
you immediately move the pointer. Another way to 
avoid waiting after clicking an icon's name is to 
move the insertion point by pressing the arrow keys. 
Click the name and immediately press the up arrow 
or the left arrow to move the insertion point to the 
beginning of the name, or immediately press the 
down arrow or the right arrow to move the selection 



point to the end. Once the selection point is 
established, pressing the left arrow moves it left and 
pressing the right arrow moves it right. 

The length of time you must wait for the editing box 
to appear around an icon name you clicked depends 
on the duration of a double-click interval — 
approximately 1.9 seconds, 1.3 seconds, or 0.9 
second, as set in the Mouse control panel. If you 
have trouble editing icon names without opening the 
item, try setting a briefer double-click speed with the 
Mouse control panel. 




\^Tiile editing a name, you can use the Undo, Cut, Copy, and Paste commands in 
the Edit menu. Use the same methods for editing an icon name as you use to edit 
text in a word processing program. 

Besides selecting all or part of a name and copying it, you can also copy the entire 
name of any item by selecting its icon and using the Copy command (in the Edit 
menu). This capability comes in handy when you’re copying a disk and want to give 
the copy the same name as die original. 

You can copy the names of multiple icons by selecting the icons and using the 
Copy command. If the total length of all selected icon names exceeds 256 charac- 
ters, the Finder copies only the first 256 characters to the Clipboard. 

The Undo command works only as long as the icon name remains selected for 
editing. You cannot undo your changes to a name after you finish editing it. If you 
change your mind while editing a name and want to revert to the name the icon 
had before you began editing, simply delete the entire name and press Enter or 
Return. If an icon has no name when you press Enter or Return (ending the editing 
of the name), die Finder uses the icon’s former name. 

You can’t change the name of a locked item. (Unlock an item wdth the Get Info 
command, or if it’s on a disk, by sliding the disk’s locking tab.) However, you can 
copy its entire name as just described. 
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Custom Icons 

Would you like to see dinosaurs or hummingbirds on your desktop instead of 
ordinary icons? Finder 7 enables you to replace the icons of individual documents, 
programs, folders, and disks with your own pictures, as shown in Figure 4-25. 




Figure 4-25; Icons 
your way. 

The color, gray-scale, or black-and-white picture you use for an icon can come 
from any of the following sources: 

❖ Clip-art disk 

❖ Photo or drawing on paper converted to an electronic image with a scanner 

❖ Video image captured with special hardware accessories 

❖ A picture you made with a painting or drawing program 

Making a custom icon 

To replace an icon with your icon, first select the picture and copy it with the Copy 
command (Edit menu). Then go to the Finder and find the icon you want to 
replace. Select the icon (click it once) and choose Get Info from the Finder’s File 
menu. In the Info window^ click the icon to select it and use the Paste command (in 
the Edit menu) to replace it with the picture you just copied, as shown in Figure 4- 
26. You can also copy an icon from an Info window and paste it into a different 
Info window\ 
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Figure 4-26: Customizing an 
icon. 
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For best results, your picture should measure 32 by 32 pixels (dots). Multiples of 
this size, such as 64 by 64, 128 by 128, or 256 by 256, may also yield acceptable 
results. If your picture is larger than 32 by 32, the Finder reduces it proportionally 
to fit that amount of space when you replace an icon with it. Reducing a picture 
distorts it, especially if the original size is an odd or fractional multiple of the final 
size. If your picture is smaller than 32 by 32, the Finder centers it on a white 32 by 
32 square. 

When an item with a custom icon appears as a small icon, such as in the Apple 
menu or in die Application menu, die Finder reduces die standard-size icon by 
half, as shown in Figure 4-27. If you duplicate or make an alias of an item with a 
custom icon, die duplicate or alias inherits the custom icon. (To learn about 
making an alias, see Chapter 10.) 
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Figure 4-27: Custom icons in standard 
and small sizes. 



You cannot replace die icon of a locked item, open document, or open program. 
Nor can you replace system software icons such as the System Folder, Finder, 
Control Panels Folder, and Trash. (You can replace individual control panel icons, 
however.) 

MTien you paste a color picture into an item’s Info window, you don’t ahvays get 
the custom icon you expect. The Finder is pardy color blind; it sees light colors like 
yellow or orange at the picture’s edge as transparent parts of die icon and omits 
them from the mask it makes for the custom icon. The defective mask punches an 
incomplete hole in the desktop for the icon to show through. For instructions on 
how to fix a defective icon mask, see Chapter 20. 

Reverting to a standard icon 

To revert to an item’s standard icon, select the item, choose Get Info fi-om the 
Finder’s File menu, select the icon in the Info window^, and choose Clear or Cut 
fi*om the Edit menu. 
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Custom Folder Icons 



If too many boring, look-alike folders clutter your 

desktop, you can liven them up by superimposing a 

relevant application icon. Follow these steps: 

1 . Copy a folder Icon from its Info window. 

2. Paste the copied icon into a color paint program. 

3. Open the folder that contains the application 
whose icon you want to use, and choose by 
Small Icon from the View menu. 

4. Take a screen snapshot by pressing 3€-Shift-3. 

5. Open the screen snapshot file (named Picture 1 
on your startup disk) with the color paint 
program, with SimpleText, or with TeachText. 

6. Copy the small application icon from the 
snapshot and paste it over the pasted folder 
icon. 

7. Copy the composite icon from the paint 
program, paste it into the folder's Info window, 
and close the Info window. 



When selecting the custom icon in the painting 
application, you must take care to select a 
rectangular area no larger than 32 by 32 pixels (the 
maximum size of an Icon). If you select a larger area 
and include lots of white space around your custom 
icon, for example, the Finder shrinks the selection to 
32 by 32 when you paste it into the folder's Info 
window and your custom icon ends up shrunken. If 
you select an area smaller than 32 by 32, the Finder 
centers the selection in the folder's icon space and 
the custom icon does not line up horizontally with a 
plain folder icon, which is flush with the bottom of its 
icon space. 

You can create a custom folder icon more simply 
with the free utility program Folder Icon Maker by 
Gregory M. Robbins. You just drag a great-looking 
application or document icon to Icon Maker, and 
presto, it creates a new folder with a small icon 
superimposed on it. You can get Icon Maker from 
user groups such as BCS* Mac (617-864-1700) and 
from on-line information services. 



Menus 

System 7 uses color and true grays to enhance menu looks, as shown in Figure 4- 
28. The small icons in the Help and Application menu bars appear in color or 
shades of gray on a monitor displajdng at least 16 colors or gray shades. In addition, 
small icons in menus such as the Apple and Application menus appear in color or 
shades of gray. 




Figure 4-28: Color in menus. 
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Broken Icons 



System 7 keeps a file's custom icon in the file itself. 
It keeps the custom icon for a folder or disk in an 
invisible file that it creates automatically inside the 
folder or disk. The name of this file consists of the 
word Icon plus a return character. If you manage to 
delete one of these invisible files, you can no longer 
cut, clear, or paste the icon in the Info window of the 
file or folder. When you try, the Mac displays the 
informative message 'The command could not be 
completed because it cannot be found." 

You can work around a broken folder Icon by moving 
the contents of the broken folder to a new folder and 



discarding the broken folder, but this technique 
doesn't work for disks. You can fix broken icons with 
the shareware utility called Custom Killer by Robert 
Gibson (available from user groups such as BMUG, 
800-776-2684 or 510-549-2684, and from on-line 
information services such as America Online). It's 
designed to remove custom icons from files, folders, 
and disks, and it also fixes screwed-up folder and 
disk icons. You get quicker removal of custom icons 
by dragging an item or multiple items to the Custom 
Killer icon than by using the Finder's Get Info 
command. 



On monitors displaying at least four grays or 16 colors, System 7 uses ti*ue gray text 
to display inactive menu titles, inactive menu items, and the gray lines that divide 
sections of menus. In a program with color menus, System 7 displays inactive items 
in a blend of the menu item color and the menu background color. On a monitor 
displaying less than 16 colors. System 7 simulates gray text by alternating black and 
white dots. Older system softu^are simulates gray text at all color or gray levels and 
does not display color icons in menus or die menu bar (except for the Apple icon). 

Menu enhancement works automatically for most existing application programs. 
However, programs that don’t use standard menu-management softivare may not 
display true gray text and dividing lines in menus. 

MTien you use a keyboard shortcut for a command in a menu, the tide of the menu 
flashes briefly to signal that the command has been executed. You can change how 
many times the tide flashes or turn off the signal altogether in the Menu Blinking 
section of the General Controls control panel. 



Guide Menu 

If you’re not sure how to proceed, the Mac itself provides a source of advice close at 
hand: the Guide menu (called the Help menu prior to System 7.5). This menu is 
labeled with the question mark near the right end of the menu bar, as shown in 
Figure 4-29. It contains commands for turning on brief messages, called balloon 
helpy that explain how to use buttons, commands, windows, or other on-screen 
elements. Plus, if the program includes a help system of its own, the Guide menu 
includes a command for reaching that more extensive information. 
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With System 7.5, the Guide menu also includes access to interacdve, step-by-step 
help called Apple guide. 
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Figure 4-29: The Guide menu in 
System 7.5. 

In System 7.1.2 and earlier the Help menu icon looks a little different, but it’s 
located at the same place on the menu bar as System 7.5’s Guide menu. 

Balloon help 

WTien you need immediate information about objects you see on-screen, you can 
turn on System 7’s optional balloon help. Witli balloon help on, you place die 
pointer over an object and a concise description of it appears in a cartoon-style 
balloon, as shown in Figure 4-30. The balloon points to the object and tells you 
w^hat the object is, what it does, what happens when you click it, or some portion of 
this information. You do not have to press any keys or click anjihing to make help 
balloons appear. 



Restart 
Shut Dotun 

Figure 4-30: A help balloon. 

Turning balloon help on and oflF 

You turn on balloon help by choosing Show Balloons from the Guide menu. That 
command then changes to Hide Balloons, and choosing it again turns off balloon help. 
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Working with balloon help on 

Everything works normally when balloon help is on. Using balloon help does not 
put the Macintosh into help-only mode. It’s like someone is standing over your 
shoulder and describing on-screen objects to you. 

Help balloons appear whether or not you press the mouse button. You click, 
double-click, and otherwise use programs normally, except you perceive a slight 
delay as help balloons come and go when you move the pointer slowly across items 
that have balloon help descriptions. 

The object diat a help balloon describes may be large or small and individual or 
collective, as shown in Figure 4-31. For example, the Close box in the active 
Windows’s tide bar has its own help balloon. In contrast, an inactive window has one 
balloon for the w'hole window. Sometimes a help balloon describes a w^hole group, 
as in the Mouse control panel, w^here one balloon tells you about the seven settings 
for the Mouse Tracking option. 




Balloon for a group 
of items 




Figure 4-31: Help balloons vary in scope. 
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Moving the pointer slowly over several objects that have help balloons opens and 
closes baUoons in sequence. To prevent excessive flashing of help balloons, they do 
not appear when you move the pointer quickly. For a help balloon to appear, the 
pointer must be in the same area for about one-tenth of a second or longer. You 
cannot change this timing. 

What baUcK)n help knows 

Balloon help knows about all standard objects in tlie Macintosh interface. They 
include windows in general, system software icons, the Apple menu, the Guide 
menu, die Application menu (described in “Opening Multiple Programs” in 
Chapter 5), standard parts of director}^ dialog boxes (described in “Directory 
Dialog Boxes” in Chapter 5), the Page Setup dialog box (described in Chapter 12), 
and the Print dialog box (described in Chapter 12). Balloon help cannot describe a 
specific program’s menu commands, window contents, dialog boxes, and so on 
unless its developer or publisher has included die necessary infonnation. For 
example, Apple has provided complete balloon help for the Finder, TeachText, 
SimpleText, standard control panels, and standard desk accessories. 

Apple Guide 

System 7.5 includes a help system that goes far beyond balloon help’s answ'ers to 
your “MTiat is this?” questions. Called Apple Guide, this help system answers your 
“How do I ... ?” and “V\Tiy can’t I . . . ?” questions. It shows and tells you how to 
get things done while you actually do them. Step-by-step instructions appear in a 
guide window, which floats above all other windows, as shown in Figure 4-32. As 
you move from step to step, Apple Guide may coach you by marking an object on- 
screen with a circle, arrow, or underline. 

Apple Guide watches what you do and can adjust its steps if you work ahead or 
make a mistake. The Guide window can include buttons you click to have die 
guide actually perfonn a step for you, although none of the guides tliat come widi 
System 7.5 include such buttons. 

Bringing up and putting away Apple Guide 

You bring up Apple Guide by choosing a command fi-om the Guide menu, such as 
Macintosh Guide or PowerTalk Guide. After a brief pause, the main Guide 
window shown in Figure 4-33 appears. 

You can shrink the Guide window^ by clicking the Zoom box at the upper-right 
corner of the window. To enlarge a shrunken Guide window^ to its full size, click 
the Zoom box again. 

MTien you are finished with Apple Guide, you put it away by closing the Guide 
window. 
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Figure 4-32: Apple Guide displays step-by-step instructions in a floating window and draws coaching 
marks to point out objects on-screen. 




Figure 4-33: You decide how to find help in the main Guide window. 
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Finding help for a task or term 

In the main Guide window, you can choose how you want to find help on a task or 
a term: by selecting ft-om a list of topics, by browsing an index, or by looking for 
words in the guide. One of the three mediods probably suits you better than the 
others, but try them all if you have trouble finding a task or term by using your 
favorite metliod. 

To see a list of help topics, click the Topics button. Clicking a topic on the left side 
of the main Guide window displays a list of specific tasks and terms on the right 
side, as showm in Figure 4-34. 




Figure 4-34: Scanning the list of topics in Apple Guide. 



Click to hide items 
under a collapsed 
heading 

Click to show items 
under an expanded 
heading 



To browse the index, click the Index button in the main Guide window. Apple 
Guide displays an alphabetical list of key terms used in the guide. You can scroll 
through die index with the scroll bar. You can type the first part of a term you want 
to look up in the index, and the index instandy scrolls to die index entry that most 
closely matches what you typed. You can also scroll the index to entries starting 
with a particular letter of die alphabet by dragging the pointer at the top of the 
index list to that letter or by simply clicking that letter. You can’t see all 26 letters 
of the alphabet at the top of die index list, but you can see more by clicking and 
dragging the pointer slighdy past the last letter you can see. Clicking an entry in 
the index displays a list of Uisks in w'hich diat entry appears, as shown in Figure 
4-35. 

To have Apple Guide look for words you specify, click die Look For button in the 
main Guide window. Click the arrow' button and in die adjacent text entry box that 
appears on the left side of die window', type words you diink are in die step-by-step 
instructions you w'ant to see. WTien you click the Search button (or press Enter or 
Return), a list of relevant tasks appears, as showai in Figure 4-36. 
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- Drag the pointer or click 
a letter to go to that letter. 






' Drag past the end of the 
indicator to see more letters. 
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Guide 



Topics 






Index 



Qickan index entry: 



2. Qick a phrase, then click OK.: 



FGHIJKLMNOPQRSTL 



videotaping 
View menu 

viewing wndow contents 

Views control panel 

virtual nriemory 

voice annotation 

voices 

volume 

window 

work groups 



Definitions 

active wndow 
window 
^ How do I 
use windows? 
arrange icons neady? 
bring a window to the front? 
change the color of whdow borders? 
change how window Items appear? 
hide or show windows? 
adjust window shrinking? 
print? 



OK 



Figure 4-35: Browsing the index in Apple Guide. 




Figure 4-36: Looking for specific words in Apple Guide. 



Following step-by-step instructions 

\^Tien you double-click a task at the right side of the main Guide window (or select 
the task and click OK), the main Guide window goes away. After a brief pause, 
another window appears with an introduction to the task or a definition of the tenn 
you selected in the main Guide window^ as shown in Figure 4-37. 
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Figure 4-37: The first step describes the task or 
defines the term. 



Read the information in the Guide window and follow^ any instructions it gives you. 
To go to the next step in a multiple-step task, click the right-pointing arrow at the 
bottom right of the Guide window. To back up one step, click the left-pointing 
arrow. 

If you decide that you have selected the wrong task or term, click the up-pointing 
arrow at the bottom right of the Guide windows The Guide window goes away, 
and the main Apple Guide window^ appears after a brief pause. You can also put 
away Apple Guide altogetlier by closing all guide windows. 

At each new step, the guide may draw a circle, line, or arrow' on-screen to point out 
a menu tide or other object you must use to complete the step. These coaching 
marks appear in red or another color on a color monitor. If the step calls for you to 
choose from a menu, Apple Guide displays the menu item you should choose in 
color as well. On a black-and-white screen, it marks the menu choice with an 
underline. 

If the Guide window' mentions something you don’t understand, try clicking the 
Huh? button in the w'indow for clarification. Clicking Huh? brings up another 
window' that may contain a definition of a term or begin step-by-step instructions 
for accomplishing a task related to the task you initially chose. For example, 
clicking Huh? in step 3 of the task “How do I turn off the computer?” brings up 
the task “How do I turn off die computer automatically?” 

If you work ahead of the step currendy displayed in the Guide window', Apple 
Guide can adjust itself to catch up. Wlien you click the right-pointing arrow' to go 
to the ne.xt step, Apple Guide skips ahead to die next step diat matches your 
location in the task. 

Wliile you’re following die steps in Apple Guide, you can still use your computer 
normally. If the Guide window is in your w'ay, you can drag it somewhere else or 
click its zoom box to make it smaller; click again to make it larger. In System 7.5, 
you can hide all of a Guide window' except its title bar by clicking the tide bar 
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according to the setup in the WindowShade control panel (described in “Window 
Controls” earlier in this chapter). 

If you have not properly completed a step when you click the right-pointing arrow 
at the bottom of the Guide window, Apple Guide explains what you need to do to 
get back on track. 

What Apple Guide knows 

System 7.5 comes with step-by-step help for system-level tasks such as printing, file 
sharing, control panel use, and troubleshooting. Developers and system administra- 
tors can create additional help, which can cover tasks that involve multiple applica- 
tions. Apple Guide’s usefulness depends greatly on how well crafted the help 
procedures for indhidual tasks are. Apple has set a good example with its system- 
level help procedures. 

Other help 

Many programs add how-to help, on-screen references, or other items to the 
Guide menu. In Sj^tem 7.1.2 and earlier, for example, the Finder has a Finder 
Shortcuts item (see Figure 4-38) that displays a dialog box containing tricks for 
using die Finder. 



Cl 

Rbout Balloon Help... 



ShoLU Balloons 



Finder Shortcuts 

Figure 438: The Finder's 
Help menu in Systems 
7.1.2 and earlier. 
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CHAPTER 




CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



Jl 



• On a Mac that displays colors or gray shades, the standard desktop pattern 
in System 7 is made up of two gray shades, which results in a smooth, 
continuous tone. 

• The windows in System 7 include 3-0 motion and window controls, as well 
as the capability to select shading color for window control areas. 

• In System 7’s windows and on the desktop, you can select more than one 
icon with the selection rectangle, no matter the view. 

• System Ts icons come in two sizes to allow for better-looking small icons. 

• Balloon help consists of cartoonlike balloons that appear when you place 
the pointer over any standard object in the Mac's interface. The balloons 
point to the object and tell you what the object is, what it does, what 
happens when you click it. or some portion of this information. System 7.5 
also offers Apple Guide, which gives you step-by-step instructions for 
completing certain tasks. 



Apple Guide 

In System 7.5, a help system that pro- 
vides step-by-step instmctions for com- 
pleting certain tasks. 



balloon help 

A help system that makes a cartoonlike 
balloon appear when you drag the 
mouse slowly over a standard object in 



the Mac's interface. The balloon may tell 
you what the object is, what it does, or 
what happens v\^en you click it. 

double-click speed 
The rate at which you have to click so 
that the Mac perceives two clicks in a 
row as a single click. 

insertion point 

A blinking vertical bar that indicates 
where text will be inserted if you start 
typing. 

selection rectangle 
A dotted line box that you drag around 
items to select them all. 

Shift-click 

Holding down the Shift key while click- 
ing the mouse to select multiple items or 
a range of items. 

tracking speed 

The rate at which the pointer moves as 
you drag the mouse. 





CHAPTER FIVE 



Opening 
and Saving 
Documents 



T he Macintosh operating system provides several ways to 
open, close, and save items. You can double-click icons or 
select an item on the desktop and then select the relevant com- 
mand from the Finder’s File menu. 




• Using the Apple menu to 
quickly open items you 
use frequently 

• Working with multiple 
open programs 

• Using directory dialog 
boxes to reach every- 
thing in the Finder 

• Making and using 
stationery pads 

• Opening documents with 
the drag-and-drop short- 
cut 

• Converting unopenable 
Mac and PC files to a 
readable format 

• Simplifying and con- 
trolling the desktop with 
At Ease 



Opening with the Apple Menu 

Under System 7, the Apple menu expedites opening items you use frequently. 
Anything you can double-click in the Finder, including documents, application 
programs, desk accessories, folders, control panels, and even fonts and sounds, you 
can also put in the Apple menu and open by choosing it there (see Figure 5-1). 



Rbout This Mscintosh... 



^ alarming Events 
IS Chooser 
§] Complaint Form 
Vp EhcbI 

BB File Sharing Monitor 
@ Little Toot-Toot 
^ QuorkHPresse 

Quarterly Report Tent 
^ QuIckMall 
Retrospect 
(S Scrapbook 
Q| Shoring Setup 
Times 
Q| Uletvs 
CD oRII Tools 
rSn oRppIc Menu Items 



Figure 5-1: An Apple menu. 
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Adding and removing Apple menu items 

You put an item in the Apple menu by dragging it into the Apple Menu Items 
folder, which is inside the Sj^tem Folder, as showTi in Figure 5-2. The item be- 
comes instantly available in the Apple menu (no need to restart your Macintosh). 



Figure 5-2; Adding an item to the Apple menu. 

To remove an item from die Apple menu, drag its icon or alias out of the Apple 
Menu Items folder onto the desktop or into another folder. 

Organizing the Apple menu 

The Apple menu always lists items alphabetically in plain Chicago 12-point text. 
Names of aliases are not italicized in the menu even though they are italicized in 
the Apple Menu Items folder (for the complete story on aliases, see Chapter 10). 
You don’t affect die Apple menu when you rearrange the contents of the Apple 
Menu Items folder by dragging icons in its window', clicking column headings in a 
list view', or using the Finder’s View menu. 

You can make an item appear at the top of the Apple menu by prefixing its name 
with a blank space. Prefixing a name with an Apple logo or solid diamond (♦) 
symbol makes die name appear below names prefixed with a space but above names 
without prefixes. To prefix a name widi an Apple logo or solid diamond, open the 
Key Caps desk accessory^ and set it to the Chicago font. Press Control-T for the 
Apple logo or Control-S for the solid diamond, and use the Copy command to put 
the symibol on die Cliplioard. Switch to the Finder, select an insertion point at die 
beginning of die item name, and paste. The Apple logo and the solid diamond look 
like boxes in the Apple Menu Items window because they’re not part of the Geneva 
font, w hich the Finder uses for text in windows unless you specify another font 
with the Views control panel. They look right in die Apple menu, however, which 
uses die Chicago font. 



LJ— System Folder 
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To make items appear at the bottom of the Apple menu, prefix ^\^th a hollow 
diamond (0) or a bullet (•). Press Shift-Opdon-V for the hollow diamond or 
Opdon-8 for the bullet. 






Forcing Order Invisibly 



Forcibly reordering items in the Apple menu by 
putting spaces or special symbols at the beginning 
of the items' names has side effects you may dislike. 
The spaces or symbols visibly alter the names and 
conspicuously shift the names to the right. Here's 
how to Invisibly force the order you want: 

1 . Open the Note Pad or a new document In 
TeachText, SimpleText, or any word processor. 

2. Press Return to create a blank line, select the 
blank line, and copy it to the Clipboard. 

3. Switch to the Finder. In the Apple Menu Items 
folder, click the name of an item that you want 
to appear at the top of the Apple menu to select 
the name for editing. 



4. Press the up-arrow key to move the insertion 
point to the beginning of the selected name and 
paste. The whole name goes blank, but don't fret. 

5. Press Enter or click outside the name, and the 
name springs back Into view. 

The renamed item jumps to the top of the 
window if you're viewing by name. To increase 
an item's alphabetic buoyancy, paste the blank 
line two or more times at the beginning of the 
Item's name. Some applications don't work 
properly with files or folders whose names 
contain blank lines (blank spaces are okay). If 
you encounter problems after pasting blank 
lines at the beginning of file or folder names, 
you'll have to use blank spaces instead. 



Grouping and separating items 

You can group different types of items by prefixing different numbers of blank 
spaces to their names. The more blank spaces, the higher on the Apple menu the 
item appears, as shown in Figure 5-3. For example, you can prefix three blank 
spaces to control panel names, two blanks to desk accessory names, one blank to 
application programs, and none to other items. 
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Figure 5-3: Grouping Apple menu hems. 



Making submenus in the Apple menu 

If your Apple menu has so many items that you must scroll to see them all, consider 
consolidating the less-used items in a folder or two within the Apple Menu Items 
folder. In System 7.5, you can make the contents of folders within the Apple Menu 
Items folder appear as submenus of the Apple menu by using die Apple Menu 
Options control panel (see Figure 5-4). You can also use this control panel to create 
submenus that list the items you have used recendy. 
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Dividing Apple Menu Items 



A giant list arranged by type can be difficult to scan 
quickly. It helps to visually separate the different 
types of items. You can make separators by naming 
empty folders with hyphens and prefixing the right 
number of blank spaces to the names so that each 
one appears between two different types of items. 

Instead of using ordinary empty folders to make 
separators in the Apple menu, you can use aliases. 
Aliases of the Finder work well as separators 
because opening one (by accidentally choosing it 
from the Apple menu) results in a message saying 
that the item can't be opened. Another possible 
separator is a sound or alias of a sound. Choosing a 



separator that's based on a sound file simply plays the 
sound. 

To further refine your Apple menu, you can hide the 
icons of the separators you make, as shown in the 
accompanying figure. First, you copy some white space 
in a painting program. (If you don't have a painting 
program, open an empty folder in the Finder and press 
§i-Shift-3 to make a screen shot of the empty folder. 
Open the screen shot in TeachText or SimpleText and 
copy some white space there.) With white space 
copied, select a separator item's icon and use the 
Finder's Get Info command to display the item's Info 
window. Then select the icon in that window and paste 
the white space over it. 



File Edit Uieui Label Special 
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Apple Menu Options 



(i)0n jLfe OOff 



Remombor recently used items 
Documents: | lo| 

Rpplicotions: 

Seruers: | io| _ 



Turn submenus on or off here 



Enter the number of recently 
used documents, appplications, 
and file servers to track 



Turn tracking of recently 
used items on or off here 

Figure 5-4: System 7.5's Apple Menu Options control panel can add submenus to the 
Apple menu and track recently used items. 



If you use a version of System 7 earlier than 7.5, you can get submenus in the Apple 
menu by installing a control panel such as KiwiPovverMenus from Kiwi Software, 
HAM from Microseeds, or Now Utilities from Now Software. 



Opening Multiple Programs 

Widi System 7, you can have more than one program open at a time. When you 
open a program, the Finder remains open in the background. You can switch to the 
Finder widiout quitting the program you just opened. If your Mac has enough 
RAiVI, you can open additional programs without quitting. You can have as many 
programs open simultaneously as fit in your computer’s memory, as shown in Figure 5-5. 

The capability to have multiple programs open simultaneously, called multitasking, 
can be very convenient. For example, you can copy and paste among documents of 
open programs widiout closing documents and quitting programs. 

Multitasking’s convenience has disorienting side effects. For example, a stray 
mouse click may make anodier open application active, bringing its windows to die 
front and covering die windows of the program you were using. If this happens 
unexpectedly, you may diink that die program you’re using has crashed when it is 
actually open and well in die background. 

You must get used to having multiple layers of open programs like piles of paper on 
a desk. Unlike the multitasking proiided by MultiFinder in older s\^tem softw^are. 
System 7’s multitasking cannot be turned off. 
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An inactive program's window 



The active program’s menu bar 



The active program's icon 



An active program's window 



Finder windows and icons 



The inactive desk accesory's window 



Figure 5-5: Multiple programs open. 

Regardless of how many programs you have open, only one has control of the 
menu bar. The program currently in control is called tlie active program, and its 
icon appears at the right end of the menu bar. You can tell which open program is 
currendy active by looking at the application icon at the right end of the menu bar. 
The application icon looks similar to the MultiFinder icon in system softw^are older 
than System 7, but the icon has a different use. 

Switching programs 

Not only does the icon at die right end of die menu bar tell you which application 
is active, but it also marks the Application menu, as shown in Figure 5-6. You use 
the Application menu to switch from one open program to another. The Applica- 
tion menu lists all open programs by name and small icon. 
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Figure 5-6: The Applica- 
tion menu. 



To make a program in die Application menu die active program, choose it from 
the menu. When you do, diat program takes over the menu bar and die program’s 
windows come to die front. The program that was active becomes inactive. Its 
windows drop back but remain visible except for the parts covered by other open 
programs’ windows. You can also make a program the active program by opening 
its icon or any of its document icons in the Finder or by clicking in any of its 
windows. Clicking the desktop or a Finder icon makes the Finder active. On one 
hand, being able to bring the Finder to the front with a single mouse click can be 
very handy. On the odier hand, it can be disorienting to have die application you’re 
using suddenly disappear behind the Finder’s windows due to a misplaced click. 

You can keep the Finder’s desktop hidden while you are w^orking in another 
program if you use System 7.5 or have a Performa. With the Finder’s desktop 
hidden, you can’t accidentally activate die Finder by clicking the desktop. To keep 
the Finder hidden in System 7.5, turn off the Show Desktop w^hen in background 
option in the General Controls control panel, as shown in Figure 5-7. On a 
Perfonna, the Finder is always hidden when it is in the background unless you drag 
the Launcher out of the Control Panels folder (wWch is inside the System Folder) 
and restart 

Reducing window clutter 

With many programs open, the desktop quickly becomes a visual Tower of Babel. 
You can eliminate the clutter by choosing die Application menu’s Hide Others 
command, as shown in Figure 5-8. It hides the windows of all programs except the 
currendy active one. The icons of hidden programs are dimmed in the Application 
menu. To make the w'indows of all programs \isible, choose Show All from the 
Application menu. 
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“Turn Finder hiding on and off here 



Figure 5-7: System 7.5‘s General Controls control panel determines whether 
the Finder is hidden when it is not the active program. 



You can hide the active program’s windows and simultaneously switch to the most 
recendy active program by choosing the first command from the Application 
menu. The command’s name begins with the word Hide and ends widi the name 
of the currendy active program. 

To hide the active program’s wdndows as you switch to a particular program, press 
Option wliile choosing the other program from the Application menu. Or press 
Option while clicking another program’s window. You hide windows and switch to 
the Finder by pressing Option while clicking the desktop, a Finder icon, or a 
Finder window. Of course, those methods of switching to the Finder don’t w'ork if 
you set System 7.5 to keep the Finder hidden or if you use a Performa, which 
always keeps the Finder hidden, as described in the preceding section. 

Memory partitions 

Every application program and desk accessory you open has its own layer on die 
desktop and its own part of memory in Sj^tem 7. (Older sj^tem software lumps all 
open desk accessories together in a single layer and a single memory^ partition w'hen 
MultiFinder is active, or includes them with the open application program w^hen 
MultiFinder is inactive.) You can see how your computer’s memory is partitioned 
at any time by choosing About This Macintosh from the Apple menu when the 
Finder is active, as shown in Figure 5-9. 
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Figure 5-8: Hiding inactive programs. 
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Figure 5-9: Checking memory use. 



Background operations 

Some programs can operate in the background by using System 7’s multitasking 
capabilities. Backgi*ound programs run during die intervals, typically less than Vs of 
a second long, when the active program isn’t using the computer. They usually 
work while the active program waits for you to do something. 




Interacting with Background Programs 



A background program can't use the menu bar or 
interact directly with you in any way. It can, 
however, ask you to activate it by some or ail of the 
following means: 

*> Displaying a diamond symbol next to its name in 
the Application menu 

<* Flashing its icon on top of the Application 
menu's icon or the Apple menu's icon 



❖ Playing a sound (commonly a beep) 

❖ Displaying a brief alert message which you 
must dismiss before continuing 

In addition, a program in the background can interact 
with other open programs by sending them Apple 
events messages, which are described in Chapter 18. 



Directory Dialog Boxes 

In addition to opening items in the Finder, you can also open them with the Open 
command in most applications. Choosing die Open command from any program’s 
File menu (except die Finder’s) displays a directory dialog box, as in Figure 5-10. A 
directory dialog box in System 7 works like a one-window Finder. (Director)^ 
dialog boxes in older system softw^are look similar but work differendy.) 
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Figure 5-10; An Open command's dialog box. 



The Save, Save As, and other disk-related commands use directory boxes similar to 
the Open command’s directory dialog box. The Save and Save As directory dialog 
boxes always include a place to enter the name of die file you’re saving, something 
an Open directory dialog box doesn’t need. 

All director)^ dialog boxes have a single directory^ wnndow, in which you locate an 
item you want to open or a folder in which you want to save an item. The directory 
window lists the names of items from one folder or disk at a time, alwaj^ alphabeti- 
cally by name. System 7 displays longer names by using compressed-style text for 
names that exceed 25 characters. 

Above the directory window is the name of the folder or disk whose contents are 
currently listed in the directory window. The folder or disk name is part of a pop- 
up menu that show's the hierarchy of folders from the currently listed folder, 
through die folders that contain it (if any), to the desktop. Choosing an item from 
the pop-up menu takes you to that item, displajing its contents in the director}^ 
window\ As a shortcut, you can move up one folder in the hierarchy to the folder 
that contains the currendy listed folder by clicking the name of the disk where it is 
displayed above the Eject button in the directory dialog box. 

System 7’s directory dialog boxes show die names of items that it can’t open (such 
as the names of files in a Save dialog box) by using true gray text. Also, they can 
display icons in the seven colors assigned by the Finder’s Label menu. Your 
Monitors control panel must be set for at least 16 colors or four grays. Some 
programs must be upgraded to show icons in color and text in true gray. 

The desktop 

System 7’s directory dialog boxes provide a \dew of the desktop and enable you to 
open the disks and other items on it. By clicking the Desktop button, you can go to 
the desktop level and open the disk w'hose contents you want to see, as show'n in 
Figure 5-1 1. You can also go to the desktop by choosing it from die pop-up menu 
above the directory wdndow. (Instead of a Desktop button, directory dialog boxes 
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in system softw^are older than System 7 have a Drive button. Clicking it switches to 
the next disk whose icon is on the desktop, a more cumbersome procedure for 
switching among more than two disks.) 
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Figure 5-11: Switching disks at the desktop level. 



Navigating by keyboard 

You can move through folders and open items by using the keyboard as well as the 
mouse. In an Open dialog box, typing an item’s full name or the first part of it 
selects the item in the director}^ window. For example, pressing 7u selects the first 
item that begins with the letter M or m. Typing several letters quickly specifies a 
longer name to be selected in the directory^ window, but pausing between ke}^ 
starts selecting over. The Key Repeat Rate setting in die Keyboard control panel 
determines how long you must pause to make a fresh start. After you have selected 
an item in a directoiy^^ window (by any means), pressing Return or Enter opens the item. 
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These keyboard navigation techniques also work in Save and Save As dialog boxes. 
You can also use the keyboard in these dialog boxes to enter a name for the item 
you’re saving. System 7 lets you know when your typing affects a Save or Save As 
dialog box’s directory window by outlining the window with a heavy black border. 
A flashing insertion point or highlighted text in die text entrj^ box indicates diat 
your tjqiing goes tliere, as shovm in Figure 5-12. In older system software, you 
cannot use the keyboard for na\igating Save and Save As dialog boxes. 
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Figure 5-12: The keyboard's two uses in a Save or Save As dialog box. 



You select the director)^ window or die text entry box by clicking or dragging in the 
one you w'ant. You can also alternate between them by pressing Tab. Prior to 
S}^tem 7, pressing Tab in an Open, Save, or Save As dialog box switched you to 
the next disk. (You can do so in System 7 by pressing §6-right arrow or §i-left 
arrow.) 

A subtle change occurs in Save and Save As dialog boxes w^hen you select a folder in 
the directory window. The Save button becomes an Open button, as shown in 
Figure 5-13. Clicking it opens the selected folder. Prior to System 7, the button 
works die same way, but it’s always named Save (even when clicking it opens a 
selected folder). 

The System 7 director)- dialog boxes recognize many keyboard equivalents. Table 
5-1 has the details. 
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Figure 5-13: Opening a folder while saving. 



Table 5-1 

Directory Dialog Box Keyboard Equivalents 


Objective 


Keystroke 


Select an item in the directory window 


Type the item's full or partial name 


Scroll up in the directory window 


Up arrow 


Scroll down in the directory window 


Down arrow 


Open the selected item 


Return, Enter, §§-down arrow, 
or 8§-0 


Open the parent folder, disk, or volume 


§§-up arrow 


Go to the previous disk or volume 


§§-left arrow 


Go to the next disk or volume 


§€-right arrow 


Go to the desktop 


§€-Shift-up arrow or §i-D 


Eject the current disk 


§g-E 


Eject the disk in drive 1 


§§-Shift-1 


Eject the disk in drive 2 


§€-Shift-2 


Switch keyboard between the text entry box and the directory window 


Tab 


Click the default button (usually Open or Save) 


Return or Enter 


Cancel the directory dialog 


Escape or §€-period (.) 


Make a new folder (in Save dialog boxes only; doesn't work 
with all programs) 


§g-N 


Select the original of the selected alias (instead of opening it) 


0ption-9€-0, Option-double-click, 
or Option-click Open 
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Naming the item You're Saving 



While you are editing the name of the item you're 
saving, the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands are 
available from the Edit menu. You can now cut and 
paste names. When pasting, only the first 31 



characters are used; the rest are omitted. In some 
programs, you must use the keyboard equivalents: 
9€-X for Cut, §€-C for Copy, and 9§-V for Paste. 



Creating a new folder 

The System 7 Save and Save As dialog boxes include a button you can click to 
create a new folder, as shown in Figure 5-14. However, the button is missing from 
the Save and Save As dialog boxes of most programs that have not been updated for 
System 7, as well as from many programs that have been updated for System 7. 
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Figure 5-14; Making a folder while saving. 
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oO\CK Tip^ 




Double-Clicking the Wrong Item 



As usual, you can open an item in a directory 
window by double-clicking it. If you double-click the 
wrong item and realize it before you release the 
mouse button, continue pressing the mouse button 
and drag the pointer to the item you want to open. 
When you release the mouse button, the currently 
selected item opens. In older system software, 



dragging on the second click of a double-click 
cancels the double-click and opens nothing. To 
cancel a double-click in a System 7 directory dialog 
box, hold down the mouse button on the second 
click and drag the pointer outside the dialog box 
before releasing the mouse button. 




Stationery Pads 

Rather than copy a document for its format and content, you can make it a statio- 
nery pad. Opening a stationer}^ pad with the Finder is like tearing a page from a 
pad of preprinted fornis. You get a new document with preset format and contents. 

Stationery pad documents have a distinctive icon that looks like a stack of docu- 
ment icons, as shown in Figure 5-15. The Finder uses a generic stationery pad icon 
if the program that handles that type of document doesn’t know about System 7’s 
stationery. 
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Figure 5-15: Stationery pad 
icons (top) and ordinary 
icons (bottom). 



Making stationery pads 

You can make any document a stationer}^ pad by selecting it in tlie Finder, choos- 
ing die Get Info command, and setting the Stationer}^ Pad option in the Info 
window, as shown in Figure 5-16. Some programs enable you to direcdy save a 
document as a stationery pad by setting a Stationer)^ Pad option when you save die 
document by using die Save or Save As commands (see Figure 5-17). These 
programs have been designed specifically to work with System 7’s stationery pads. 
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Figure 5-16: Making a stationery pad with the Finder's 
Get Info command. 
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Figure 5-17: Saving a stationery pad within an application. 



Using stationery pads 

Programs tliat know about stationery pads open an untitled document \\ath die 
format and content of the stationery pad. Li programs that don’t understand 
stationery pads, the Finder automatically creates a new document by making a copy 
of the stationery pad, asking you to name it, and having the program open the 
copy. However, opening a stationery pad from within a program that doesn’t know 
about them (as opposed to opening from the Finder) opens the stationer}^ pad itself, 
not a copy. A message warns you that you are opening a master stationery pad, as 
shown in Figure 5-18. 
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When Locks Are Better Than Stationery 



Opening a stationery document always creates a 
new document. If you don't want to make a new file 
every time you open a template, don't make the 
template a stationery pad. Instead, make the 
template an ordinary document, but lock it by using 



the Finder's Get Info command. You may want to 
use this method with templates for single envelopes 
and mailing labels, for example. Then you can open 
the locked template, type or paste the recipient's 
address, print, and close without saving. 
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Figure 5-18: Opening stationery within a program. 



Drag-and-Drop Opening 

You can open a document from the Finder by dragging its icon to the icon of any 
application program tliat can open it. The program need not have created the 
document, but it must be compatible with it. For example, most ReacLMe docu- 
ments are plain text documents that any wwd processor can open. Dragging a 
document over a compatible program without releasing the mouse button high- 
lights the program’s icon, as if you had dragged the document over a folder (see 
Figure 5-19). Releasing the mouse button removes die highlighting, opens the 
program (unless it’s already open), and opens the document. If a program can’t 
open a document you drag to it, nothing happens — no liighlighting, no opening. 




Figure 5-19; Dragging a document to open it. 
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m 



Polite Drag 



When you move or copy an item by dragging it from 
one window to a folder in an overlapping window, 
Finder 7 keeps the target window in front of the 
source window so the destination folder is always in 
view, as shown in the figure. Older Finders mdely 
bring the source window in front of an overiapping 
target window as soon as you begin dragging, 
sometimes covering the destination folder. In other 
words, Finder 7 brings a window to the front only if 
the pointer is in it when you release the mouse. In 
contrast, older Finders bring a window to the front if 
the pointer is in it when you press the mouse button. 

If you want to drag more than one Item at a time to 
an overlapping window, start by selecting the items 
in the source window. Next, activate the destination 
window by clicking along its right edge or its bottom 
edge (where its scroll bars would be if it were 
active). You can also click just below the title bar, 
where the column headings or disk information 



appears. But don't click anywhere inside the 
destination window or in its title bar, or you will 
deselect the items in the source window. Finally, 
drag the selected items from the now-inactive 
source window to the now-active destination 
window. You can drag the whole group of selected 
items by dragging any one of them, even if they 
aren't all visible in the inactive source window. 
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Macintosh Easy Open 

As the Mac operating sj^stem has evolved, it has gradually simplified the process of 
opening documents created with programs that aren’t currendy installed on your 
Mac’s hard disk. In System 6, w^hen you double-click die icon for a file whose 
creator program isn’t available, you see a message that merely advises that you can’t 
open the document because the application is “busy or missing.” (You see the same 
message when the program is available but already open and w^hen the file has by 
accident lost its identity and the Finder can’t tell w'hich program created it.) 

In System 7, w^hen you double-click a file created by a missing program, you may 
see a similar message saying that the program isn’t available. When you try to open 
a plain text or picture document whose CTeator application you don’t have. System 
7’s Finder asks whether you want SimpleText (or TeachText) to try to open the 
document. 
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System 7.5 includes Macintosh Easy Open software to further simplify opening 
documents whose creator programs you don’t have. Easy Open recognizes many 
different file tj^es and uses built-in translators to help convert files and open them 
in an appropriate application that you do happen to have on your Mac. Easy Open 
is also available separately from Apple for use with System 7.0.1 or later. You can 
buy more translators to augment the ones that come with System 7.5 from Data Viz 
(800-733-0030 or 203-268-0030). 

Easy Open translates Macintosh files for programs you don’t have, and it translates 
files created by many popular MS-DOS and Windows programs. MTien you 
double-click file icons or drag and drop icons over the program icon of your 
choice, Easy Open helps you translate and open those files in the Finder. Easy 
Open can translate documents when you use a program’s Open command as well. 

What’s more. Easy Open enhances the directory dialog boxes of most Open, Save, 
Save As, and other disk-related commands. It replaces the tiny generic icons — 
document, application, folder, and disk — with the small color icons that you see 
when you view^ a folder window by small icon in the Finder. These icons indicate 
the land of document, application, or disk an item is. 

Easy opening by double-clicking 

When you double-click the icon of a file that lacks a corresponding application. 
Easy Open displays a dialog box that lists translation options, as showm in Figure 5- 
20. It suggests the translations that would be most apt, based on its translators and 
the programs it finds on your disks that can open the translated file. You decide 
which option looks most promising (ideally a translation for a closely related 
program) and double-click it, and the translated file opens in the program you 
selected. 

The results of recommended options vary, as you can see in Figure 5-21, which 
show^s what happens when a document created by xVIicrosoft Word for Window's is 
translated by Microsoft Word for the Mac and Microsoft Excel for the Mac. 

If you want more choices, you can see a list of all the programs you have that can 
conceivably open the file, as shown in Figure 5-22. (If your Mac is linked to a 
network and you w'ant even more choices, you can open the Easy Open control 
panel and check the “Include Choices from Senders” box.) If you choose an option 
that’s not on the short recommended list, the file probably wnn’t translate fluendy. 
For example, America Online 2.1 (an on-line communicadons service program) 
can open a Word for Window's document, but the document comes across as 
unfonnatted text w'ith a bunch of extraneous box characters, as showm in Figure 5- 
23. Some of die programs in Easy Open’s long list w'on’t even open die file, so in 
general you save time when you stick wddi the recommended translations. 
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Figure 5-20: Easy Open lists available file translators in its translation 
dialog box. 
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Figure 5-21: Results of two recommended Easy Open translations. 
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Figure 5-22: Turning off "Show only recommended choices" may list 
more translator choices. 




Figure 5-23: Results of an Easy Open conversion using a program that 
wasn't recommended. 



Your translator preferences 

The first time you select a translator for a particular kind of file, Easy Open keeps 
track of your selection. From then on, Easy Open automatically selects the same 
translator when it presents its list of available translators in its translation dialog 
box. If you want, you can select a different translator from the list before clicking 
the Open button. 

If you prefer that Easy Open does not have you confirm your preferred translator 
in this manner, you can turn off the “Always show dialog box” option in the 
^Macintosh Eas)^ Open control panel, which is shown in Figure 5-24. With this 
option turned off. Easy Open simply opens a file by using die translator you 
previously selected for that kind of file. You still get the translation dialog box w^hen 
you open a land of file that you have never opened. 
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Figure 5-24: The Macintosh Easy Open control panel. 



To have Eas}^ Open erase its record of your translator preferences, click the Delete 
Preferences button in the Macintosh Easy Open control panel. 

Easy drag-and-drop opening 

If you already know which program you want to have open an alien file and have 
the program’s icon (or an alias) handy in the Finder, you can perform the Easy 
Open translation simply by dragging the file icon to the program icon. If an 
appropriate translator is available, the program icon highlights and the translation 
dialog box appears. Click Open or double-click the name of translation you want. 
The Mac converts the file and opens it. 

Translating within a program 

If Ea.s)^ Open has a suitable translator and your program has the Mac’s standard 
Open dialog box, you can start translating an alien file by choosing Open from 
your program’s File menu. If the document you select needs translation, the 
translation dialog box appears; there, you choose the translator you want to try and 
then click Open to convert and open die file. 

Translating without opening 

To translate a document without opening it, you can use die Document Converter 
software. Document Converter is included if you buy Easy Open separately, but 
does not come with System 7.5. 

You use Document Converter to make a separate converter for each type of 
conversion you want to have on tap. Once you have the right converter, you can 
drag and drop files onto it to translate them in one step. WTien you drag a file to a 
converter, it automatically adds the word converted to the name of the translated file. 
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To make a converter, first locate die Document Converter and make a duplicate of 
it. Double-click the duplicate to see a long list of translation options. Figure 5-25 
shows a few of die dozens of choices. Scroll through die list to look for the name of 
the program you want to read your files. Alter you find the right translator, click 
Set or double-click the translator’s name. Doing so creates a customized converter, 
renamed to indicate which file fonnat it translates to, as shown in Figure 5-26. 
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Figure 5-25: Setting up a document converter. 
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Figure 5-26: Three stages in the life of a document converter. 



At Ease 

In some situations, the Finder offers too much power, flexibility, and access to 
items on the hard disk, w'hich can confuse no\ice Macintosh users. Combine the 
Finder’s flexibility and power with the full access it provides to the hard disk, put 
that in a setting where several people share the same Mac, and you have a recipe for 
chaos. For example, everyone has a different idea about how the Finder’s desktop 
ought to be arranged. 
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As an alternative to the Finder’s standard desktop, Apple’s At Ease system exten- 
sion provides a simplified view of die Mac environment with restricted access to 
programs and documents on the hard disk. At Ease is not included with System 7 
except with Macintosh Performa models; you can purchase and install it separately. 

At Ease 2.0 closes a security loophole in the original At Ease 1.0, and its desktop, 
menus, and dialog boxes look different. The At Ease 2.0 desktop has two panels 
that look like tabbed file folders, as shown in Figure 5-27. One panel, called At 
Ease Items, has buttons for programs and documents; the other panel shows the 
current user’s name and holds buttons that represent items that the user has saved 
while working within At Ease. At Ease l.O looks a little bit different, as shown in 
Figure 5-28. One panel has buttons for programs, and the other has buttons for 
documents. 
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Figure 5-27: The At Ease 2.0 desktop. 
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Figure 5-28: The At Ease 1.0 desktop. 



Using At Ease 

Each At Ease panel can display 12 or more large buttons at a time and can have 
multiple pages for additional buttons. The number of buttons per page depends on 
the screen size. If there are additional pages, tlie lower comers of die panel turn up 
to reveal arrow-shaped buttons you click to move from page to page. You can also 
switch pages by pressing the right-arrow and left-arrow keys. 

You click an At Ease button only once to open the item it represents. As in the 
Finder, At Ease includes balloon help to guide you when you’re not sure how to 
proceed. Also like the Finder, At Ease can open more than one program, and you 
sudtch among them widi die Application menu. At Ease shows only die active 
program on-screen, which prevents you from acxddentally switching to another open 
program by unintentionally clicking a window or desktop fragment in the background. 

WTien you set up At Ease 2.0, you decide wiiich items go on the At Ease Items 
panel for each user. You also decide w'hich users have access to only the most basic 
menu commands, like Close, Restart, and Shut Dowm — excluding Finder com- 
mands such as Control Panels, Get Info, and Find and At Ease menu items such as 
Delete and Copy to Floppy. During setup, you can assign passwords to users and 
give them access to the Finder if necessar)^ You can also set up At Ease to auto- 
matically take certain users to die Finder instead of to die giant At Ease file folder panels. 
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There’s no Trash in At Ease, so inexperienced users can’t throw away files or 
applications by mistake. You can’t throw anything away unless you’ve been given 
access to the Finder or the Delete command. 

If access to menu items is restricted, the Apple menu shows only About This 
Macintosh and About the active application, as showoi in Figure 5-29. If menu 
access is not restricted, the Apple menu looks more familiar, but it still doesn’t 
show any folders except the Control Panels folder. If you select Control Panels 
from the unrestricted Apple menu, Control Panels opens and covers the At Ease 
Items panel, displajdng an array of buttons, one for each item in the Control Panels 
folder. To put away Control Panels, select Close from the File menu or click die 
square close box in the panel’s tab, as shown in Figure 5-30. 



About This Macintosh... 
About At Ease... 
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^ America Online 2.1 
<9i AppleLink 6.1 alias 
§ Calculator 
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OjQuickMail 
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pAboul This Macintosh... 

I About At Ease... 



Figure 5-29; Unrestricted and restricted Apple menus in At 
Ease 2.0. 



At Ease’s File and Special menus are simplified versions of the Finder’s menus, as 
shown in Figures 5-3 1 and 5-32. The File menu’s Quit command ends the cuirent 
user’s work session. It puts away the At Ease panels and displays a dialog box that 
lists everyone w^ho is set up as an At Ease user on that Mac. A user on the list can 
start using the Mac by double-clicking his or her name and t}q>ing a passw^ord (if 
required). 
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Figure 5-31: At Ease 2.0's unrestricted and 
restricted File menus. 
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Figure 5-32: At Ease 2.0's unrestricted and restricted 
Special menus. 
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In the At Ease Special menu, the Turn Sound Off command quiets the sound 
effects that otherwise accompany actions such as clicking a button on an At Ease 
panel. Choosing the Turn Sound Off command changes the command to Turn 
Sound On. 

The At Ease Edit menu is dimmed for a user who has been assigned restricted 
menus because that user cannot edit anytliing. Someone who has access to unre- 
stricted menus can use the Edit menu commands to rename items on the At Ease 
panels. 

If you have access to unrestricted menus in At Ease 2.0, you have a View menu diat 
works a lot like die Finder’s View menu to organize die items on your desktop 
panels (see Figure 5-33). 



Uiem 



yby Name 
by Size 
by Kind 
by Date 

Figure 5-33; At 
Ease 2.0's optional 
View menu. 



Switching between At Ease and the Finder 

Users who have the privilege of switching from At Ease to the Finder do so by 
choosing Go To Finder from the At Ease Special menu. 

There are two ways to switch back to At Ease from the Finder. The best method is 
to choose Go To At Elase from the Finder’s File menu. Doing so quits the Finder, 
eliminating the possibility of accidentally switching back to the Finder by clicking 
the desktop. You can also switch to At ^se by choosing it from the Application 
menu. 

Setting Up At Ease 

You (or someone else in your group) can set up At Ease with the At Ease Setup 
program (see Figure 5-34). Open it by choosing Go To At Ease Setup from the At 
E^se Special menu or from the Finder if you have access to it 

The opening window of At Ease 2.0 Setup has controls for turning At Ease on and 
off and for configuring each user’s access to the system. To add a new user, click 
New. To change the setup of an existing user, select the user’s name and click 
Open (or double-click the name). Then set up die new or existing user’s access by 
filling out the series of dialog boxes. The first dialog box names the user, optionally 
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assigns the user a password, and determines whetlier the Mac stays in At Ease or 
switches automatically to die Finder after startup. The second dialog box lists the 
programs and documents already installed as buttons on die user’s At Ease panels 
and has buttons you click to add more items. The third user-setup dialog box 
determines which At Ease menus the user sees and whether At Ease speaks the 
names of buttons on the user’s At Elase panels as the user passes the pointer across 
them. The fourth and final dialog box sets the location to which the user may open 
and save documents and determines whether the user has access to the Finder. It 
takes only a few minutes to set up each new user, the actual time depending upon 
how many documents you add to each user’s At Ease Items panel. 

The part of Setup diat will most likely be confusing is the process of adding 
document buttons to a user’s At Ease Items panel. You do so by clicking Find Items 
in the third At Ease 2.0 Setup dialog box, shown in Figure 5-35. That action leads 
you to a dialog box w here you search for the files by name or partial name, as 
shown in Figure 5-36. MTien the file you w'ant appears in die list of found items on 
the left, double-click the file name to add the document to the Items for This User 
list on the right. After you’ve added all the documents you w^ant, click OK and 
continue through the dialog boxes until you reach the last one. Then click Done 
and either start the process again for another user or select Quit from the setup 
program’s File menu. 

\iyou are setting up At Ease, make sure to add yourself as a user and give yourself 
access to the Finder. If someone else has set up At Ease for you, you may have been 
given access to At Ease Setup, so you can add items to your At Ease desktop. The 
Special menu’s Go To At Ease Setup command leads to a dialog box where you 
can select the name of the user w hose setup you want to change. You must know' a 
user’s passw'ord (if one is required) to change the user’s At Ease setup. You can 
learn how^ to fill in the Setup dialog boxes by turning on balloon help. 




Click here to setup 
another user 



Figure 5-34: The opening dialog box for the At Ease 2.0 
Setup program. 
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Figure 5>35: Begin adding document or application buttons for an At Ease user 
here. 
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Figure 5-36: Adding document buttons to an At Ease 2.0 setup. 







At Ease items Folder 



All items displayed as At Ease buttons are stored as 
aliases in the special folder called At Ease Items, 
which is inside the System Folder. You can rename 
At Ease buttons by changing the names of the 
corresponding aliases in the At Ease Items folder. 
(You can also use the Rename command on the 
unrestricted form of the At Ease File menu.) You can 



add At Ease buttons by adding aliases to that folder 
and remove At Ease buttons by removing aliases 
from that folder. You can add a button for the Finder 
by putting an alias of the Finder in the At Ease Items 
folder. For more information about making aliases, 
see Chapter 10. 
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Disabling or removing At Ease 

You can turn off At Ease 2.0 if you have access to tlie At Ease Setup program. 

Open At Ease Setup, click the Off button, and select Quit from the program’s File 
menu. The next time you restart the Mac, it opens die Finder instead of At Ease. 

If you want to permanendy remove At Ease 2.0 from a Macintosh, the At Ease 
installation disk helps you remove everything at once. You start by turning off At 
Ease through At Ease Setup. Then insert the At Ease 2.0 Install 1 disk, double- 
click Installer, click the Custoinize button, select At Ease in the list of items to 
install, hold down die Option key (which changes the Install button to the Remove 
button), and click Remove. 

If y^ou can’t find the installation disk, turn off At Ease in die At Ease Setup pro- 
gram, drag the four At E^se items from y^our disk to the Trash, and empty^ the 
Trash. You need to throw away the At Ease Setup program (found in your startup 
hard disk’s window), the At Ease file and At Ease Items folder in the System 
Folder, and the At Ease Startup extension in the Extensions folder of the System 
Folder. You don’t have to delete the file called Mouse Practice; it just helps 
beginners learn how^ to use the mouse and doesn’t include parts of At Ease. 

If you try to remove At Ease while it is still turned on, you may make it impossible 
to start up the Mac from the hard disk, so be sure to turn off At Ease before you 
attempt to get rid of it. 

Temporarily disabling At Ease 1 .0 is simple even if you can’t open the At Ease 
Setup control panel to turn it off. You restart the Mac and hold down the Sliift key 
until y^ou see the Welcome to Macintosh box that displays the message “Extensions 
off’. You permanently remove At Ease 1.0 the same way as At Ease 2.0 — by turn- 
ing off At Ease and then removing it with the installer disk. If y^ou can’t find the 
disk named At Ease Install 1, drag these files to the Trash: At Ease Setup (from the 
Control Panels folder of the System Folder), At Ease and At Ease Items (from the 
System Folder), and Control Panel Handler (from the Extensions folder within the 
System Folder). 
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• Adding items to the Apple menu by putting them in the Apple Menu Items 
folder lets you open the items by choosing them from the menu. 

• System 7 enables you to have multiple programs open simultaneously. You 
use the Application menu to svi/itch from one program to another as well 
as to hide the windows of all programs except the active one. 

• Stationery pads provide a way to create templates that contain fomiats 
and contents you use routinely. Opening a stationery pad gives you an 
untitled document that you can modify and save without making changes 
to the master template. 

• A quick way to open documents in the Finder is to drag them to the icon 
(or alias) of a program that can open them. 

• Directory dialog boxes in System 7 enable you to open disks from the 
desktop without having to use the Drive button from older versions; move 
through folders and open items by using the keyboard; and edit the name 
of an item to bo saved by using the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands from 
the Edit menu. 

• Easy Open makes it possible to translate and open files created by popular 
Mac, Windows, or MS-DOS programs that you don't have installed. 

• At Ease provides a simpler alternative to the Finder’s desktop and lets you 
restrict access to specific programs and documents. 



active program 

The program whose menus are currently 
displayed in the menu bar. 

At Ease 

A system extension that provides a 
simplified view of the Mac environment 
with restricted access to programs and 
documents on the hard disk. At Ease is 
not included with System 7 except on 
Macintosh Performa models; you can 
purchase and install it separately. 



background program 
A program that runs during the inter- 
vals, typically less than Va of a second 
long, when the active program isn't 
using the computer. It usually works 
while the active program waits for you 
to do something. 

drag-and-drop open 
To place the mouse pointer over an 
object (such as a document icon), hold 
down the mouse button, and move the 
mouse until the pointer is over another 
object that can open the first 



object (such as a compatible applica- 
tion). The pointer drags the first object 
along, and the second item becomes 
highlighted when the pointer is on it. 
Releasing the mouse button drops the 
first object onto the second object, 
which opens the first object. 

Easy Open 

A program that further simplifies open- 
ing documents whose creator pro- 
grams you don’t have. Recognizes 
many different file types and uses built- 
in translators to help convert files and 
open them in an appropriate application 
that you do happen to have on your 
Mac. Comes with System 7.5 and 
works with System 7.0.1 and later. 

multitasking 

The capability to have multiple pro- 
grams open simultaneously. 

navigate 

To go open (or close) folders until you 
have the one open that contains the 
item you need. 

stationery pad 

A template document that contains 
preset format and contents. 

submenu 

A secondary menu that pops out from 
the side of another menu. A submenu 
appears when you place the pointer on 
a menu item that has an arrowhead at 
the right side of the menu. 

translator 

A program that translates your docu- 
ments from one file format, such as 
Word for the Mac, to another, such as 
Word for Windows. 
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• Selecting, scrolling, 
and zooming with the 
Finder's smart windows 

• Cleaning up, an-anging. 


Files, Fol(ters, 
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views 

• Fetching items quickly 
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complex search criteria 

• Labeling, copying, and 




deleting items 



A sk 100 Macintosh users to name the application program they use most often, 
and only a few would come up with the correct answer: the Finder. People 
don^t think of the Finder as a program they use or need to learn to use. In fact, it is 
a very rich application program that is included with the system software for 
managing your disks and their contents. 

The Finder tliat comes with System 7 has capabilities that help you organize your 
disks more effectively and find items more quickly than in older Finders. You use 
all of System 7’s Finder features often, because die/re never more than a mouse 
click away. This chapter details many of these capabilities. 

Some aspects of the Finder are covered in other chapters. The preceding chapter 
discusses opening and saving programs and documents, and the following chapter 
describes the organization of the System Folder. Aliases are covered in Chapter 10 
and file sharing in Chapter 9. Apple PowerBook File Assistant, which helps 
PowerBook users manage their files, is described in Chapter 19. 

"Viewing Folder Contents 

You can open folders to see what’s inside, but if you layer lots of folders within 
folders, windows clutter your screen by the time you reach tlie innermost folder. 
There is a faster and easier way. The Finder displays list \iews (name, size, kind, 
and so on) in an indented oudine fonnat, as shown in Figure 6-1. The levels of 
indentation in the outline show' how' your folders are nested. The indented outline 
provides a graphical representation of a disk’s organization. You can look tlirough 
and reorganize folders without opening additional windows. 
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Figure 6-1: Expanded and collapsed folders. 



Triangles next to folder names tell you whether the folders are expanded or 
collapsed. If a triangle points to the right, the folder next to it is collapsed and you 
cannot see its contents. If the triangle points down, the folder is expanded and you 
can see a list of the items in the folder indented below the folder name. 

Expanding and collapsing folders 

To collapse a folder, click the triangle to the left of the folder’s icon, as shown in 
Figure 6-2. To expand a folder, click the triangle to the left of the folder’s icon, as 
shown in Figure 6-3. 

When you expand a folder, the Finder remembers whether folders nested within it 
were previously expanded or collapsed and restores each to its former state. 

Tip: To collapse a folder and all the folders nested within it, press Option while 
clicking the triangle of tlie outer folder. To expand a folder and all the folders 
nested witliin it, press Option while you click. 

Selecting from multiple folders 

The Finder’s oudine views enable you to select multiple items from any number of 
folders, as shown in Figure 6-4. All folders must be on one disk. 

To select an additional item, expand the folder tliat contains it and press Shift while 
clicking the item. You can also select consecutive items by pressing Shift while 
dragging a selection rectangle around them. If you need to deselect a few items. 
Shift-click each item or Shift-drag across consecutive items. 
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Figure 6-2: Collapsing a folder. 
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Locking Folders 



You may know how to lock a file with the Finder's 
Get Info command, but how do you lock a folder? 
System 7 makes it easy. Just select the folder you 
want to lock, choose Sharing from the Finder's File 
menu to bring up the folder's file-sharing privileges 
window, and in it check the box labeled "Can't be 
moved, renamed or deleted." You don't have to 
actually share the folder or change any other settings 
in the privileges window. For this trick to work, 



System 7's file sharing must be on; the Sharing 
command tells you to turn It on with the Sharing 
Setup control panel, if necessary. 

In case you've never locked a file, here's the 
procedure. First you select the file and choose Get 
Info from the Finder's File menu to bring up the file's 
Info window. Then you turn on the Locked option in 
the info window and close the info window. 
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Figure 6-3: Expanding a folder. 




Figure 6-4: items selected from multiple folders. 
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Horizontal scrolling 

All the information you request for each item with the Views control panel in a list 
view may not fit across a window even at its maximum width. If a window contains 
more colunms out of view on the right or left, System 7’s Finder activates the 
window’s horizontal scroll bar, as shown in Figure 6-5. You can use it to read all of 
a wide listing. Older Finders never activate the horizontal scroll bar in a list view. 
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Figure 6-5: Scrolling from side to side. 
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Smart zooming 

After expanding and collapsing folders in oudine view, you may want to make a 
window^ just large enough to show all the items currendy listed in it. To do so, 
simply click the zoom box, as shown in Figure 6-6. 
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Figure 6-6: Zoom to fit. 
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You can scroll a window in the Finder without using 
the scroll bars. Simply place the pointer in the 
window, press the mouse button, and drag toward 
the area you want to view, as shown in the figure. 
Drag the pointer up, down, left, or right past the 
window's active area to begin scrolling. Dragging 
past a window corner scrolls diagonally. 

As you drag, you can vary the scrolling speed. To 
scroll slowly, drag just to the window's edge (and 
continue pressing the mouse button). Increase 
scrolling speed by dragging beyond the window's 
edge. 

You can use this scrolling technique, known as 
autoscrolling, while perfomiing the following 
operations; 



*> Moving an icon or group of icons to a new place 
in the same window (icon or small-icon view) 

Moving an item or group of items into a folder in 
the same window (any view) 

*> Dragging a selection rectangle around adjacent 
items in the same window to select them all 
(any view) 

Be careful when autoscrolling while dragging a 
selected Item or Items, especially when autoscrolling 
to the left, if you accidentally move the pointer 
completely out of the window and release the mouse 
button, the Finder places the selected items on the 
desktop. You can return items from the desktop to 
their original folder by selecting them and using the 
Finder's Put Away command. 




Drag past 
any edge or 
corner of 
the window 



Older Finders always zoom up to full-screen size, but System 7’s Finder zooms up 
or down to fit a window’s contents. The window^ covers the whole screen only if it 
contains enough items to fill a screen-size window^. This smart zooming helps you 
make best use of your screen real estate after changing views, adding or removing 
items, rearranging icons, and so on. 

Tip: If you do w^ant to zoom a window to fill the screen, press Option while 
clicking the zoom box. 
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Clean-up options 

In System 7, the Finder’s Clean Up command helps keep your icons organized. As 
in older Finders, choosing Clean Up from the Special menu aligns the active 
window’s icons (or the desktop icons, if no window is active) in neat rows and 
columns. But System 7’s Finder doesn’t move icons into positions that make their 
names unreadable. If aligning an icon would make its name overlap a neighboring 
icon’s name, the Finder moves it somewhere nearby where the names don’t collide. 

You am also use the Finder’s Clean Up command to ahgn only the icons you select 
in a window or on the desktop. Pressing Shift changes Clean Up to Clean Up 
Selection. 

Arranging list views 

You can change a window from one list \aew to any other available list view directly 
in the window without using the Finder’s View menu, as shown in Figure 6-7. 
Simply click the colunm heading that corresponds to the view you want. The 
Finder immediately sorts all the items in the window according to the column you 
clicked. You can tell the current sort order by looking for the underlined column 
heading. 







Sorting Icons by Name, Size, Kind, Label, or Date 



When the Finder cleans up your icons, you can have 
it sort them by any of the choices in the View menu. 
Follow these steps: 

1 . Choose the sort order you want from the View 
menu (temporarily changing the view). 

2. Use the View menu again to choose By Icon or 
By Small Icon. 

3. Press Option while you choose the Clean Up 
command. The Finder rearranges all icons in the 
window, putting the one lowest in the sort order 



in the upper-left corner and then filling the 
window from left to right and top to bottom. 

If you press Option while cleaning up the desktop 
(instead of a window), the Finder aligns all desktop 
icons in a standard configuration. It moves the 
startup disk's icon to the upper-right comer of the 
desktop, lines up other disk icons below it, puts the 
Trash In the lower-right corner, and arranges all other 
desktop Icons In rows and columns next to the disk 
icons. 
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Figure 6-7: Sorting a list view. 






Viewing Desktop Items by Name 



if you keep lots of items on the desktop^ you may 
want to use the View menu to arrange Items on the 
desktop by name. Unfortunately, the View menu 
works only in Finder windows, not on the desktop. 
You can get the same effect with System 7's custom 
icon capabilities. Do the following: 

1. Open a painting program. 

2. Select some blank white space and copy it. 



3. Using the Findei^s Get Info command for each 
desktop item you want to view by name, paste 
the white space over the icon In each item's Info 
window. 

Pasting the white space leaves only the item names 
visible. Six items without icons fit in the space 
previously occupied by two items with icons. 
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Custom list views 

In System 7 you can change the format and content of the Finder’s windows with 
the Views control panel, as shown in Figure 6-8. Control panel settings affect all 
Finder windows and the desktop; you can’t format each window separately. After 
changing settings in the View^s control panel, you can resize windows to fit the new 
format by clicking their zoom boxes. 




Figure 6-8: The Views control panel. 



Setting the text font and size 

Choose a text font and a text size for icon names and all die text in list \iew^s from 
the pop-up menus at the top of the View^s control panel, as shown in Figure 6-9. If 
the text size you w^ant isn’t listed, you can enter any size between 6 and 36. 
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Figure 6-9: Finder text format options (Views control 
panel). 



The Finder uses the font and size settings for icon names, the disk information 
header (number of items, disk space used, and disk space available), and all the text 
in list views. Your font and size settings affect all windows and icons. 

After making the size much larger or smaller, you may w^ant to use the Clean Up 
command (Special menu) to adjust the spacing of icons on the desktop and in 
window’s. You must clean up each window separately. 
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Setting icon alignment 

Other settings in the Views control panel determine how tlie Finder aligns icons, as 
sho^\Tl in Figure 6-10. The settings affect icons on the desktop and in all windows 
with icon or small-icon views. You can set die type of grid the Clean Up command 
uses and decide whether icoas automatically align with that grid when you drag them. 



—Icon Vl»vs 

D D D D ® straight grid 

f~l Always snap to grid 

D □ D Q O Staggered grid 



Figure 6-10: Finder icon alignment options (Views 
control panel). 



The Staggered Grid option makes it possible to arrange icons close together 
without their names overlapping. Turning on the Always Snap To Grid option 
makes icons you have dragged align to the Clean Up command’s grid. You can 
temporarily reverse the Always Snap To Grid setting by pressing while drag- 
ging. 

Determining list view contents 

To detennine how much infonnation die Finder shows in all windows with list 
views (name, size, kind, and so on), you set numerous options at the bottom of the 
Views control panel, as shown in Figure 6-11. 
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Figure 6-11: Finder list view options (Views control 
panel). 



List views always include an icon and name for every item in the window. In 
addition, you select which of six other columns of infonnation to include: size, 
land, label, date, version, and comments. Your selections appear as choices in the 
Finder’s Views menu. You cannot change die order of the columns or their widths, 
only whedier each appears or not. The version and comments, which you other- 
wise see with the Get Info command (File menu), do not appear in system softw^are 
older dian System 7. Only the first 25 characters of an item’s comments are shown 
in a list view. 
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Judicious setting of list view options keeps your list view windows as small as 
possible. You can make a list view window narrow^er by reducing the number of 
items checked in the Views control panel and then clicking the window’s zoom box. 

The Finder in System 7, unlike older Finders, enables you to pick the size of icons 
it displays in all list view's. Tiny icons are like the icons in list view^s of older Finders. 
Small icons are like the icons in small-icon view. Standard icons are like desktop icons. 

You can also set an option to have the Finder calculate and display folder sizes. 
Adding up the sizes of items in a large folder can take quite a while. Fortunately, 
the Finder only calculates sizes of folders you can see and does tliis w'ork in the 
background so that you can get on with other tasks. 

Another list view' option has the Finder show disk information in the header of all 
list view window's. The disk infonnadon includes the number of items in the 
window, the amount of disk space in use, and the amount of disk space available. 
This information is standard in icon and small-icon views. 

Finding enclosing folders 

In all versions of System 7, you can quickly find and open the folder that encloses 
any open folder. First, make the open folder’s w'indow' active by clicking it. Then 
press 3€ w'hile clicking the active window'’s title. A menu pops up showing the path 
from the window’s folder through your nested folder structure to the disk that 
contains the folder, as show'n in Figure 6-12. You can use the menu to open the 
folder that contains, or encloses^ die open folder whose w'indow' is active. The 
enclosing folder is sometimes called die parent fo!dei\ You can also use the pop-up 
menu to open the other folders along the path or the disk at the root of the path. 




Command-click here to see folder path 



Figure 6-12: Moving through folders to the 
disk. 



You can close an open folder’s window w'hile opening an enclosing folder. Simjdy 
hold down Option and 3€, click die w'indow tide to pop up the menu of enclosing 
folders, and choose the folder you want to open. You must press Option and 36 
before clicking the window tide. If you press 36 alone w'hile popping up die menu 
of enclosing folders and then press Option, the active window' does not close w'hen 
you choose it from the pop-up menu. 
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Finding Items 

Outline view helps you hunt through folders and disks for items, but the Finder’s 
Find command fetches lost items widi less effort. The Find command works 
somewhat dififerendy in System 7.5 than in earlier versions of System 7. The 
following two sections describe its two methods. 

Finding items in System 7.1.2 and earlier 

In System 7.1.2 and earlier versions (including System 7 Pro), choosing Find from 
the Finder’s File menu brings up a dialog box in which you specify what you want 
to find. The Find dialog box has a simple fonn and an expanded form. 

A simple Find 

The simple form of the Find dialog box, shown in Figure 6-13, sets up a search for 
items whose names contain the text you specify. The Finder searches all disks 
whose icons are on die desktop and displays the first item it finds, opening the 
folder that contains the item to show die item in its native surroundings. 




Click here for extended search 



Figure 6-13; A simple find. 



An expanded Find 

The Find command has an expanded form as well. Clicking die More Choices 
button in the Find dialog box extends your search options, as shown in Figure 6-14. 

You choose die type of search — by name, size, kind, label, date created, date 
modified, version, comments, or lock status — from a pop-up menu. You also 
specify exacdy what you want to match and how you want it matched. Table 6-1 
enumerates the possible criteria combinations. For all combinations, you can 
restrict the search to a single disk, the active window, or a group of items you select 
in the active window (or on the desktop) before choosing the Find command. If 
you restrict the search, you can also have the Finder select all the items it finds at 
once in an oudine view. 
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Choose disk to search from pop-up 



Choose search type and method 



Enter what to find 



Check here for a list 
view of all items found 



inside “Newsletter” 
the selected Items 

Figure 6-14: An extended find. 



Table 6-1 

Complex Find Criteria 


Search by 


Search how 


Search for 


Name 


Contains/starts with/ends with/ 
is/is not/doesn't contain 


Text you enter 


Size 


Is less than/is greater than 


Amount you enter, in kilobytes 


Kind 


Contains/doesn't contain 


Alias/application/document/folder/ 
stationery/text you enter 


Label 


Is/is not 


Label you choose from pop-up menu 


Date created 


Ms before/is after/is not 


Date you specify 


Date modified 


is/is before/is after/is not 


Date you specify 


Version 


Is/is before/is after/is not 


Text you enter 


Comments 


Contain/do not contain 


Text you enter 


Lock 


Is 


Locked/unlocked 



The Find command does not look inside the System file or suitcase files for fonts, 
sounds, or desk accessories. It can find those kinds of items in folders and on the 
desktop, though. 
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To return to the simple Find dialog box, click the Fewer Choices button. To end 
searching, click the Cancel button. The Finder remembers whether you were using 
the simple or the expanded Find dialog box and gives you the same one the next 
time you use the Find command. 

Find Again 

.\fter the Finder finds one item that matches your simple or complex search 
criterion, you can find additional matching items with the Find Again command in 
the File menu. The Finder first searches the active window for another item that 
matches the search criterion. If die active window contains another matching item, 
the Finder selects it and scrolls it into \iew. If the active window doesn’t contain 
any more matches to the Find criterion, the Find looks in other folders and disks. If 
it finds another match, it closes the active window (unless it w^as already open) and 
looks for a match in another folder. 

Tip: If you know that the active window^ contains several matches to the Find 
criterion but know' that none of them is the one you want, you can slap to the next 
folder by closing the active w'indow before using the Find Again command. 

Finding items in System 7.5 

In System 7.5, choosing Find or Find Again from the Finder’s File menu opens a 
utility program named Find File. You can use it to search for items that match a 
single criterion or up to eight criteria. 

Setting up a search 

The simplest form of the Find File window^ allows you to specify where you want 
to search and one attribute you w^ant to match, as showm in Figure 6-15. It is preset 
to look on all disks for items whose names contain the text you specify. You can 
change where Find File looks for items and specify that it look at an attribute other 
than the item’s name. 



Choose where to search 




Choose the attribute to 
-search by and how to 
compare it 



. Enter a value or state 
to compare to 



Figure 6-15: Setting up a simple search in System 7.5's Find File window. 
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You use the pop-up menus in the Find File \vindow to specify which attribute you 
want Find File to look at and how you want Find File to compare that attribute to a 
value or a state you specify. Table 6-2 lists the possible combinations. 

You can have Find File look in the follo\\ing places: on all disks, on all local disks 
(not including file servers)^ on mounted servers (whose icons appear on the 
desktop), or on a specific disk by name. Unlike the Find command, you cannot 
restrict the search to the active window or to the items currendy selected. 

Find File can search for items based on any of 16 attributes, four of which are 
ordinarily hidden. The 12 attributes you can always see are name, size, kind, label, 
date created, date modified, version, comments, lock attribute, folder attribute, file 
type, and creator. The other four attributes are contents, name/icon lock, custom 
icon, and visibility. To see die extra four attributes, you press the Opdon key when 



you 


first click the left-most pop-up menu in 


the Find File window. 




Table 6-2 

System 7.5's Find File Criteria 


Search by 


Search how 


Search for 


Name 


Contains/starts with/ends with/ 
is/is not/doesn't contain 


Text you enter 


Size 


Is less than/is greater than 


Amount you enter, In kilobytes 


Kind 


Is/is not 


Alias/application/clippIng file/ 
documenl/folder/Ietter/sound/stationery 


Label 


Is/is not 


Label you choose from pop-up menu 


Date created 


Is/is before/is after/is not, 
is within 1/2/3 days of, 
is within 1/2/3 weeks of, or 
is within 1/2/3/6 months of 


Date you specify 


Date modified 


Is/is before/is after/is not, 
is within 1/2/3 days of, 
is within 1/2/3 weeks of, or 
is within 1/2/3/6 months of 


Date you specify 


Version 


Is/is not 


Text you enter 


Comments 


Contain/do not contain 


Text you enter 


Lock attribute 


is 


Locked/unlocked 









(continued on the next page) 
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Table 6-2 (continued) 


Search by 


Search how 


Search for 


Folder attribute 


Is/is not 


Empty/shared/mounted 


File type 


Is/is not 


Text you enter 


Creator 


Is/is not 


Text you enter 


Contents 


Contain/do not contain 


Text you enter 


Name/icon lock 


is 


Locked/unlocked 


Custom icon 


is 


Present/not present 


Visibility 


is 


Invisible/visible 



You can add more search criteria to the Find File window, as shown in Figure 6 - 16 . 
Clicking die More Choices button adds a criterion at the bottom of the window. 
Clicking die Fewer Choices button removes a criterion. Alternatively, you can use 
the More Choices and Fewer Choices commands in Find File’s File menu. 







Find and Find Again in System 7.5 



Although the Find command ordinarily opens the 
Find File utility in System 7.5, you can have it bring 
up the Find dialog box of earlier System 7 versions 
instead. To use the old Find command, press Shift 
while choosing the Find command. After the Finder 
finds the first item, you can use the Find Again 
command to have it find the next item. For 
information about using the Find and Find Again 
commands, see the preceding section, "Finding 
items in System 7.1.2 and earlier." 

The old Find and Find Again commands can find by 



the following criteria not available in the Find File 
utility: 

❖ A kind that contains or doesn't contain the text 
you enter 

❖ A version number that is less than or greater 
than the text you enter 

❖ Comments that contain or do not contain the 
text you enter 

In addition, you can restrict Find and Find Again to 
searching just the active window or selected items. 
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Figure 6-16: Setting up a complex search in System 7.5's Find File 
window. 



Using search results 

System 7.5’s Find File utility begins searching when you click the Find button in 
the Find File window. V\Tiile the search progresses, a count of the number of items 
found appears in the window. When the search ends, Find File displays all the 
found items in the Find File Results window^ as shown in Figure 6-17. 
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Figure 6-17: The results of a Find File search. 



You can view' die list of found items, which appears at the top of the Find File 
Results window, by name, size, land, or modification date. To change the order, 
use the View menu in the Find File program or click the column heading in the 
Find File Results window'. 

Selecting an item (by clicking it) in the list of found items at the top of the Find 
File Results w'indow' displays the item’s folder location at the bottom of the 
ivindow'. You can select multiple items in the list of found items as you do in the 
Finder: by Shift-clicking or dragging a selection rectangle across them. To select 
all items, use the Select All command in Find File’s Edit menu. VTien you select 
multiple items at the top of die Find File Results w'indow', no folder location is 
displayed at the bottom of die window'. 
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You can open an item in the Find File Results window by double-clicking it If 
more than one item is selected, double-clicking any of diem opens them all. In 
addition, you can open selected items by choosing Open from Find File’s File menu. 

To open a selected item’s enclosing folder, use the Open Enclosing Folder com- 
mand. The Finder automatically becomes active, die folder opens, and die Finder 
scrolls to and selects die item in the folder window. 

In addition to opening found items and dieir enclosing folders, you can also drag 
found items from the top of the Find File Results window to the desktop or to any 
folder or disk visible in the Finder. If die destination is on the same disk as the 
found item you drag, die found item moves to die destination. If die destination is 
on a different disk, die found item is copied to it. 

Besides opening and dragging found items, you can use other commands in Find 
File’s File menu as follows: 

❖ Print Item prints selected documents just as the Finder’s Print command does. 

❖ Get Info displays the Info windows of selected items. 

❖ Sharing allows you to share selected folders (as described in Chapter 9) and 
applications (as described in Chapter 19). 

With one item selected at die top of die Find File Results window^ you can also 
select one item at the bottom of the window. Menu commands affect either one 
item or the other, but not both. The affected item is the one in the section of the 
window that is surrounded by a thick black rectangle. You can alternate this 
rectangle between sections of the window' by pressing Tab. 



Labeling Items 

System 7*s Finder enables you to classify folders, programs, and documents by 
labeling them widi a w'ord or phrase. On monitors displa>ing at least 16 colors, 
labeling an item also colorizes it. 

Using labels 

To label an item, select it and choose a label from the Finder’s Label menu, as 
shown in Figure 6-18. If die icon is a color icon, the Finder blends the label color 
as if you covered the icon with a piece of acetate diat is the same color as the label. 
To label an item without colorizing it, change the label color to solid black, as 
described in die next section. 
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Label 



✓ None 



I Essential 
I Hot 

I In Progress 
I Cool 
I Personal 
I Project I 
i Project 2 



Figure 6-18: The 
Label menu. 



After labeling items, you can view Finder window contents arranged by label, as 
shown in Figure 6-19. You can also search for items by label with the Finder’s Find 
command, as shown in Figure 6-20. Label colors also show up in the Apple menu 
and in the directory^ dialog boxes used by many programs’ Open and Save commands. 
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Figure 6-19: Viewing by label. 




Figure 6-20: Finding by label. 
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Changing label names and colors 

You change the stitnclard label names and colors by using die Labels control panel, 
as shown in Figure 6-21. If you click a label color to change it, the Finder displays 
die color picker dialog box shown in Figure 6-22. You pick a new color in it by 
clicking a color wheel and adjusting the lightness with a slider. You can also specify 
a color by typing values for hue angle, saturation, and lightness. Hue angle is 
measured in degrees from 0 to 360, counterclocku'ise widi 0 at the three-o’clock 
position. Saturation measures the amount of color, from 0 (gray) to 100 (pure 
color). Lightness varies from 0 to 100 and measures how close the color is to black 
(0) or white (100). Table 6-3 lists the hue, saturation, and brightness values for the 
standard colors (in case you want to reset them after experimenting). 

To pick a color using a different type of color picker, click the More choices button 
in the picker dialog box. Wlien you do, the available pickers are listed at die left of 
the dialog box. The picker shown in Figure 6-22 is the Apple HSL picker, a 
standard picker included wath System 7.5. The Apple RGB picker is anodier 
standard picker. Wdi it you use sliders or type numbers to specify die amount of 
red, green, and blue you want in the color. 

Prior to System 7.5, die color picker dialog box looks a bit different. The lightness 
setting is called brightness and is set widi a scroll bar in the color picker window. 
The hue, saturation, and brightness settings are numbers between 0 and 65535. 

You can also specify die amount of red, green, imd blue instead of hue, sauiration, 
and brightness. 
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Figure 6-21: The Labels 
control panel. 
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Figure 6-22: Picking a custom label color in System 7.5. 
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Table 6-3 

Values for Standard Label Colors 


System 7 A 7.0. 1 7. /, 7. 1. 1 7. 1.2 
Label Hue Saturation Brightness 


Hue angle 


System 7.5 
Saturation 


Lightness 


Essential 


4223 


64884 


65535 


23" 


100% 


50.5% 


Hot 


108 


63573 


56683 


r 


94.18% 


44.54% 


In Progress 


59733 


63286 


62167 


o 

oo 

CM 

CO 


93.36% 


49.06% 


Cool 


35756 


64907 


60159 


196" 


98.1% 


46.34% 


Personal 


43690 


65535 


54272 


240" 


100% 


41.41% 


Project 1 


23764 


65535 


25775 


131" 


100% 


19.66% 


Project 2 


5332 


61619 


22016 


29" 


88.72% 


17.8% 









<$> 



Transparent Labels 



If you've avoided System 7's labels because they 
discolor your beautiful color icons, wait no longer. 
You can label a color icon without changing its 
color — provided the label color is black, white, or 
any shade of gray. (On a color monitor, icons with 
white labels are invisible unless they are selected.) 
You can still view Finder windows by label, find 
items by label, and so on. To make a label transpar- 
ent, open the Labels control panel and click the color 
of a label you want to use. The standard color picker 



dialog box appears, with its characteristic color 
wheel. Set the Hue Angle and Saturation to 0, and 
then set the Brightness to 100 for white, 0 for black, 
or a number between 0.01 and 99.99 for a shade of 
gray. You can type the three values in the spaces 
provided, or you can click the center of the color 
wheel and adjust the slider. (Prior to System 7.5, you 
set Hue and Saturation to 65535, and then set 
Brightness to 65535 for white, 0 for black, or a 
number between 1 and 65534 for a shade of gray.) 
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Copying Items 

When you drag items to a folder (or an open folder’s window), die Finder figures 
out whedier die desdnation folder is on die same disk as die source folder. If so, die 
Finder moves die items you’re dragging to die destination folder. If the items 
you’re dragging come from a different disk than the destination folder, the Finder 
copies the items you’re dragging. 

Tip: To copy an item from one folder to another folder elsewhere on the same 
disk, press Option while you drag die item to the destination folder. 

V\1ien you copy an item to a disk or folder that already contains an item by the same 
name, System 7’s Finder does more than older Finders. It asks whedier you want to replace 
die item at die destination and tells you which item is newer, as shown in Figure 6-23. 

The Finder in System 7 is also smart about copying an entire floppy disk to a hard 
disk. It puts the floppy disk’s contents into a new folder on die hard disk and gives die 
folder die same name as die floppy. You am e\^en copy a flopjiy to a folder on a hard disk. 






Copy Fitting 



When copying batches of files from your hard drive 
to floppies, you must do heavy mental addition to 
avoid having the Finder bark. There is not enough 
room on the disk...." Have the Finder help you figure 
out how many files fit on a floppy by following these 
steps: 

1 . Create a new folder on the hard drive. 

The new folder must be in a window, not 
directly on the desktop. 

2. Use the Finder's Get Info command to bring up 
the folder's Info window. 

3. Begin dragging files into the folder. 

As you drag, the Finder updates the folder's size in 
its Info window. When the size approaches HOOK 



for a high-density floppy or BOOK for a double-density 
floppy, you know that you've got enough to fill the 
disk and no more. 

If the Trash is empty, you can collect items in it 
instead of in a specially created folder. This method 
has two advantages: you can quickly return all items 
to their original places with the Put Away command 
in the File menu, and you don't have to wait for the 
Finder to make copies of items that come from 
several disks. (The Finder doesn't copy items to the 
Trash, but it must copy items you drag from one disk 
to a folder on another disk.) The Get Info command 
only reports the size of the Trash to the nearest K, 
however, whereas it gives you the exact number of 
bytes in a folder. 
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Rn older Item named “Complaint Form” 
already enists in this location. Do you 
want to replace it luith the one you’re 
mouing? 



[ Cancel ] 



Figure 6-23: Verifying replacement. 



Naming Duplicate Items 



The Finder constructs the name of a duplicate item you create with the Duplicate 
command (File menu) by suffixing the name with the word copy. Additional copies 
of the same item also have a serial number suffixed, as shown in Figure 6-24. 



Figure 6-24: Names of duplicate 
items. 

If any suffixes result in a name longer than 3 1 characters, the Finder removes 
characters from the end of the original item’s name. For example, duplicating an 
item named June Income and Expense Report results in an item named June 
Income and Expense Re copy. 

These rules come into play when an item you drag to the Trash has die same name 
as another item already there. Suppose, for example, that the Trash contains an 
item named Undded and you dragged another like-named item there. The Finder 
renames the item already there to Untided copy. If you later add another item 
named Undded, the Finder changes Untided copy to Untided copy 2, changes 
Untided to Untided copy, and leaves the name of the item you just added un- 
changed. In other w’ords, the item most recendy added has the plain name and the 
next most recendy added has the highest number suffix. 

The Finder uses similar rules to construct names of aliases. See Chapter 1 0 for 
more information. 






Template Tamplate copg Tamplate copy 2 
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Colons Are Special 



Icon names can't include colons because programs 
use colons internally to specify the path through 
your folder stmcture to a file. A path name consists 
of a disk name, a succession of folder names, and a 
file name, with a colon between each pair of names. 



For example, the path name "Hard Drive:System 
Folder:Control Panels:Sound" specifies the location 
of the Sound control panel on a System 7 startup 
disk named Hard Drive. Putting a colon in a file name 
confounds the scheme for specifying paths. 



Deleting Items 

The Trash icon looks the same witli System 7 as with older system software, but 
die Trash works differendy. In System 7, the Finder does not automatically empty 
the Trash. You must explicidy remove items from die Trash by choosing Empty 
Trash from die Finder’s Special menu. Until you do, die contents of die Trash 
remain there even w'hen you open another program, shut down, or restart. 

System 7’s Finder doesn’t allow you to leave items from 400K (single-sided) disks 
in die Trash, however. When you drag items from a 400K disk to the Trash, a 
message asks whether you want to delete them immediately or cancel. 

Trash warnings 

\ATieii you choose the Empty Trash command, the Finder tells you how many 
items the Trash contains and how much disk space they occupy, as shown in Figure 
6-25. Invisible items in the Trash also count toward die totiil number of items to be 
peniianendy removed. (For example, any folder that has a custom icon contains an 
invisible file named /ron, as described in the “Broken Icons” sidebar in Chapter 4.) 
You decide w'hether to discard them all or cancel. 




This count includes 
invisible items 



This count does not 
include invisible items 



Figure 6-25: The Trash warning. 
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Trash Pickup 



You don't have to drag things to the Trash with the 
mouse if you have QuicKeys macro software from CE 
Software (800-523-7638 or 515-224-1995). Use the 
following steps to define a macro that does it for 
you. With the macro defined, you can put items in 
the Trash by selecting them wherever they may be, 
leaving the pointer over one of them, and pressing 
the keystroke you designated to activate the macro. 
Note that this macro puts things in the Trash, but 
does not empty the Trash. 

1 . Open the QuicKeys editor and choose Click from 
QuicKeys' Define menu. 

2. When the QuicKeys window disappears and a 
microphone icon flashes over the Apple menu 
icon, click the Trash Icon on the desktop. 

3. In the Click editing window that appears, click 
the Click button to bring up the Click Location 
editing window. 



4. In the Click Location editing window, select 
Screen as the Drag Relative To option, and then 
select Mouse for the Click Relative To option. 

This step instmcts QuicKeys to click wherever 
the pointer is and drag from there to the 
coordinates of the Trash (which you recorded 
when you clicked In step 1 ). Click the QK button 
to return to the Click editing window. 

5. Back in the Click editing window, type a name 
for the macro and designate a keystroke for 
activating it (for example, 9€-T). 

6. Click QK to dismiss the Click editing window 
and QK again to dismiss QuicKeys. 




Tip: You can disable the Trash warning by pressing Option while choosing the 
Empty Trash command. To muzzle the warnings more permanently, select the 
Trash icon, choose the Get Info command, and turn off the appropriate option, as 
shown in Figure 6-26. 




Turn Trash warnings on and off here 



Figure 6-26: Get Info for the Trash. 
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Unlike older Finders, System 7’s Finder does not display a warning when you drag 
locked items, application programs, or system software items to the Trash. How- 
ever, the Finder does not remove locked items. It advises you that the Trash 
contains locked items and asks whether you want to remove the other items or 
cancel. To get rid of locked items in the Trash, press Option while choosing the 
Empty Trash command. 

Trash retrieval 

To put items now in the Trash back where they came from, open the Trash, select 
the items, and choose Put Away from the Finder’s File menu. The Finder returns 
each selected item to its original folder, though not necessarily to the same place in 
die folder window. 

Trash contents 

The Trash contains all the items that you have dragged to it from all the disks 
whose icons are on the desktop. The Empty Trash command removes the items 
from all disks involved. To remove items from only one disk, first put away die 
icons of die disks whose trash you don’t want affected (eidier drag the disk icons to 
the Trash or select the icons and choose Put Away from the File menu). The 
Empty Trash command doesn’t affect disks whose icons are not on the desktop. 
Alternatively, you can open the Trash and drag die items you don’t want removed 
to the desktop or to another folder. Then use the Empty Trash command. 

If you eject a floppy disk (and put away its icon) after dragging items from that disk 
to die Trash, those items disappear from the Trash, but die Finder does not delete 
them. They reappear in die Trash the next time you insert that disk. If you insert 
that floppy disk in another Mac, they appear in its Trash. They appear in a folder 
named Trash when you use diat disk with older system software. 






Shared Trash 



If you're sharing someone else's disk or folder over a 
network and you drag an item from the shared disk 
to the Trash on your desktop, the item does not go 
into the Trash on the Mac where the shared disk or 
folder resides. The item is removed from that disk or 
folder If you use the Empty Trash command on your 



Mac. From the opposite viewpoint you do not know 
when someone sharing your disk or folder drags 
items from it to his or her Trash. (The owner of a 
shared disk or folder can set access privileges to 
keep unauthorized people from dragging items from 
It to their Trash. See Chapter 10.) 
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Back from the Trash 



When you delete files by emptying the Trash, the 
disk space occupied by deleted files becomes im> 
mediately available for other files. The Empty Trash 
command removes a file's entry from the relevant 
disk's file directory. It also changes the disk's sector- 
allocation table to indicate that the disk sectors the 
file occupied are available for use by another file. 

To save time, the command does not erase file 
contents in the now-available sectors. Until the 
system allocates some of a deleted file's sectors to a 



new or expanded file, Norton Utilities for Macintosh 
(NUM) and similar utility software can resurrect the 
deleted file from its contents by creating a new 
directory entry for it and reallocating the sectors it 
occupies. Any blackguard with disk-utility software 
can retrieve files you deleted — or view any 
fragment of deleted files' contents — unless you 
erased their contents with utility software such as 
NUM. 




Tip: Sometimes the Trash contains a folder named Rescued Items. It contains 
formerly imisible temporary^ files found when you started up your Macintosh. The 
Rescued Items folder appears only after a system crash. You may be able to recreate 
your work up to the time of the system crash from the contents of the Rescued 
Items folder. 



Removing Disks 

Dragging a disk icon to the Trash does not permanently remove anything from the 
disk, as you may reasonably fear. Instead, this process, known as mmmmting a disk, 
removes the icon from the desktop and makes the disk’s contents unavailable. If the 
disk is a floppy disk or CD-ROM, dragging its icon to the Trash ejects the disk 
from the disk drive. Wth other types of removable disks, you may have to push a 
button on the disk drive to remove the disk. 

With System 7’s Finder, you can also remove a disk icon by selecting it and 
choosing Put Away from the File menu, as shown in Figure 6-27. The Put Away 
command ejects floppy disks and CD-ROMs. 

To eject a disk without removing its icon from the desktop, select the icon and 
choose Eject from the Special menu. The ejected disk’s icon becomes gray to show 
that it is unavailable. 
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Drag the disk icon ...or select it and 

to the Trash... choose Put Away 



Figure 6-27: Removing a disk icon. 



Doing Background Work 

Cop)nng files can take a while, but System 7’s Finder can do the work in the 
background while you use another program, as shown in Figure 6-28. Background 
copying is especially useful during a lengthy copy, such as from or to a shared 
folder or disk. In addition, the Finder’s Duplicate, Empty Trash, and Find com- 
mands work in the background. Notice that tlie dialog boxes of these commands 
have title bars; you can drag a title bar to move a dialog box. 

After starting to empty the Trash or copy, duplicate, or find somediing, you can 
switch to another program by clicking in any of its window's or by choosing it from 
the Application menu or the Apple menu. You can’t open a program or document 
by double-clicking its icon or using the Finder’s Open command while the Finder 
copies, duplicates, empties Trash, or finds, but you can open programs and 
documents listed in the Apple menu. And after switching from the Finder to 
another program, you can use that program’s Open command to open documents. 
Control panels are considered part of the Finder, so you can’t use them w'hile the 
Finder performs one of the tasks it can do in the background. 

The performance of your Mac suffers w'hile the Finder w'orks on a task in the 
background. Furthermore, the background task proceeds more slowly than it does 
in the foreground. The pointer jerks across the screen. The mouse button and 
keyboard may seem to stop w'orking for a few' seconds from time to time. If you 
tjT^e faster than the screen can display the characters, the sy'stem remembers die 
most recent 20 characters you t)'pe (about five seconds of t)qDing at 40 w'ords per 
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..while the Finder copies items 



Use any program that's open. 



Figure 6-28: Working while you copy. 



minute). The system can also remember one click or double-click and can catch up 
with your dragging as long as you don’t release the mouse button. 

Partitioning Hard Disks 

If you work with lots of small files, you can save a significant amount of disk space 
by pm'titioning a large hard drive into several smaller volumes. For example, a short 
memo that takes 4K on a 230MB hard drive takes only IK on a 60MB partition, 
saving 3K per small file. If you have lots of small files, die saiangs can literally add 
up to megabytes. 

Each partitioned volume looks and acts exacdy like a hard disk. Every volume has 
its own disk icon on the desktop, and all volumes appear at die desktop level of 
directory dialog boxes (which are described in Chapter 5). Think of volumes as 
individual disks that happen to be stored on the same mechanism. 
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Partitioning has other advantages besides using disk space more efficiently. Here 
are three: 

❖ Items can be easier to find. 

❖ You can secure an indmdual volume’s contents with a password or lock it 
against overwTiting. 

❖ Accidental corruption of one volume is unlikely to affect other volumes. 

On the dowTi side, partitioning reduces storage flexibility. Each volume has a 
separate amount of available space. If you fill one volume, you can’t store any more 
on it even though other volumes on the same drive have plenty of space available. 
Also, making multiple volumes increases the clutter of icons on the desktop. But 
these disadvantages are minor. Unless most of your files are larger tlian 3K, it 
makes sense to partition a hard disk whose capacity is larger than 192A1B. 

Partitioraiig a hard disk 

You c'an partition a hard drive with a disk formatting utility program such as Hard 
DiskToolICit from FWB (415-474-8055) or Drive 7 from Casa Blanca (415-461- 
2227). Norton Utilities for Macintosh from Symantec (800-441-7234 or 408-253- 
9600) also includes partitioning capabilities. Apple’s disk formatting utility 
program, HD SC Setup, can create volumes for alternate operating systems such as 
A/UX but cannot partition a hard drive into multiple volumes for use with System 
7. However, you can use one of the other utility programs to install different disk- 
driver software on the hard disk and tlien partition the disk into multiple volumes 
for System 7. 

Optimum volume size 

The hardest part about partitioning a hard disk is deciding how’ many volumes to 
create and what size to make each one. Generally, you w^ant to make a volume large 
enough to hold all related items and leave room to add items in the future. For 
example, you can create one volume to hold all your software — application 
programs and system software — and another volume to hold all your documents. 
Unless you create veiy^ large documents (in which case you may be better off not 
partitioning), the volume for applications and die System Folder probably needs to 
be bigger than the volume for documents. 

The size of a volume determines the minimum size of a file on that volume. The 
smallest amount of space that can be allocated to a file on a volume is called the 
allocation block size. Larger volumes have larger allocation block sizes. For example, a 
50-wwd memo needs only about 300 bytes of storage space, but it uses up to 8K 
(8192 byaes) on a 500MB volume or IK (1024 bytes) on a 60MB volume. 

Minimum allocation block size grows by 0.5K for every 32MB in volume capacity, 
as tabulated in Table 6-4. Some documents, and all programs, are allocated two 
blocks. One of these blocks is for the file’s data fork and the other block is for the 
file’s resource fork. 
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Table 6-4 

Smallest File Sizes for Various Volume Sizes 


Volume Size 


Allocation Block Size 


0 to 31 MB 


0.5K 


32 to 63MB 


IK 


64 to 95MB 


1.5K 


96 to 127MB 


2K 


128 to 159MB 


2.5K 


160 to 191MB 


3K 


192 to 223MB 


3.5K 


224 to 255MB 


4K 


256 to 287MB 


4.5K 


288 to 319MB 


5K 


320 to 351 MB 


5.5K 


352 to 383MB 


6K 


384 to 415MB 


6.5K 


41 6 to 447MB 


7K 


448 to 479MB 


7.5K 


480 to 51 1MB 


8K 


51 2 to 543MB 


8.5K 


544 to 575MB 


9K 


576 to 607MB 


9.5K 


608 to 639MB 


lOK 


640 to 671MB 


10.5K 


672 to 703MB 


UK 


704 to 735MB 


11. 5K 


736 to 767MB 


12K 


768 to 799MB 


12.5K 


800 to 831MB 


13K 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 6-4 (continued) 


Volume Size 


Allocation Block Size 


832 to 863MB 


13.5K 


864 to 895MB 


14K 


896 to 927MB 


14.5K 


928 to 959MB 


15K 


960 to 991MB 


15.5K 


99210 1023MB 


16K 


1024 to 1055MB 


16.5K 


1056 to 1087MB 


17K 


1088 to 1119MB 


17.5K 


1120 to 1151MB 


18K 


1152 to 1183MB 


18.5K 


1184 to 1215MB 


19K 


121 6 to 1247MB 


19.5K 


1248 to 1279MB 


20K 
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CHAPTER 



CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



> The Finder windows are smart about zooming, scrolling, and selecting. 

* You can see, select, and reorganize items from different folders in one 
window by using the outline folder structure in list views. 

' You can customize the forniat of Finder windows. 

' The versatile Find command locates items in your disks quickly. 

* You can classify items in a window or on the desktop by using words and 
colors. 

* The Finder does not automatically empty the Trash; you must explicitly 
remove items by choosing the Empty Trash command. 

' The Finder can copy, find, delete, and duplicate items in the background. 



allocation block size 
The smallest amount of space that can 
be allocated to a file on a volume. Larger 
volumes have a larger allocation block size. 

autoscrolling 

Scrolling through a Finder window with- 
out using the scroll bars by placing the 
pointer in the window, pressing the 
mouse button, and dragging toward the 
area you want to view. 



color picker 

The dialog box in which you specify a 
custom color either by clicking a color 
wheel or by entering color values. 

enclosing folder 

The folder that contains the open folder 
whose window is active. 



label 

A means of categorizing files, folders, 
and disks. Each label has its own color 
and text, and you can change them with 
the Labels control panel. 

parent folder 

The folder that encloses another folder, 
partition 

To divide a hard drive into several 
smaller volumes, each of which the 
computer treats as a separate disk. 

Also, another name for any of the vol- 
umes created by dividing a hard drive. 

unmount 

To drag a disk icon to the Trash. This 
action removes the icon from the desk- 
top and makes the disk's contents un- 
available but does not delete the items 
in that disk permanently. 

volume 

A disk or a part of a disk that the com- 
puter treats as a separate storage de- 
vice. Each volume has a disk icon on 
the desktop. 






CHAPTER SEVEN 

Handling the 
System Folder 
and Other Special 
Items 



Y our Mac has one, my Mac has one, everyone’s Mac has one. 

It stores the essential software tliat gives your Macintosh its 
unique appearance and behavior. Wliat is it? The System Folder! 




• Working with the 
System file's contents 

• Exploring the folders 
inside the System 
Folder and removing 
items from the System 
Folder 

• Dealing with conflicts 
between system ex- 
tensions 

• Putting control panels, 
system extensions, 
fonts, sounds, keyboard 
layouts, and language 
scripts where they 
belong 

• Looking at the desktop 
database and additional 
special folders outside 
the System Folder 



In System 7, items that formerly floated loose in the System Folder 
go in one of several folders inside it All the folders have distinctive 
folder icons, as shown in Figure 7-1. In addition, you can open the System file to 
view, add, or remove sounds and other resources in it (prior to System 7, you could 
not open the System file). 

Sdll at large in the System Folder are the Finder, the Scrapbook File, and die 
Clipboard. Moreover, preferences files and other items crowd the System Folder if 
you use old application programs and desk accessories. These leftovers gradually 
find their way into the Preferences folder and other special folders as you upgrade 
your programs for System 7. 



This chapter describes the System file, each standard folder in the System Folder, 
and other special items outside die System Folder. 
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Sounds, keyboard 
layouts, and language 
script systems 

Printer drivers, system 
extensions, and other 
extensions 



Preferences for 
individual programs 



Programs, documents, 
and folders to be opened 
during startup 



Individual control panels 



Items in the Apple menu 

Contents of the 
Scrapbook desk 
accesory 

Documents waiting to 
be printed in the 
background 



Installed fonts: Fixed- 
size, TrueType, and 
Postscript 

Items to be displayed 
in the Launcher 
window 



Figure 7-1: Inside a System Folder. 



System File 

The Sj^tem file has long been terra incognita to all but the most intrepid resource- 
hacking Macintosh users. Although a large part of it remains an uncharted wilder- 
ness of basic system software, the Finder in System 7 lets everyday Mac users see 
and work with some of the System file’s contents. 

Seeing System file contents 

You can open die System file as if it were a folder and see which alert sounds, 
keyboard layouts, and script systems for foreign languages it contains, as shown in 
Figure 7-2. Several items do not appear when you open the System file because 
they are permanendy installed in every Mac that can use System 7. They include 
the simple beep sound, the U.S. keyboard layout, and the Roman script s}^tem for 
Western languages. 
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Figure 7-2: System file contents. 



In Systems 7.0 and 7.0.1, the System file also contains two types of fonts, fixed-size 
(also called bitmap) and TrueType (also called variable-size or outline). In System 7.1 
and later, fonts are kept in a separate folder (see “Fonts Folder” later in tliis 
chapter). No version of System 7 keeps desk accessories in die System file, as does 
older system software. In System 7, desk accessories stand alone in folders or on the 
desktop like application programs (see “Desk Accessories in System 7” in Chapter 8). 

Working with System file contents 

Not only can you see the contents of the System file, you can also drag items in and 
out of it as if it were a folder. Changes to sounds (and fonts in System 7.0 or 7.0.1) 
take effect as soon as you close die System file, but changes to other items require 
restarting your Macintosh first. The Finder doesn’t allow you to drag items in or 
out of the System file when other programs are open. You must quit all open 
programs, make your changes to the System file contents, and then open the 
programs again. 

Items you drag out of the System file become independent files. You can move 
them to any folder or the desktop and copy them to other disks. You can rename 
sounds but not other items in the System file. You can open a sound diat’s in or out 
of the System file, which makes the Mac play it. 

Installing sounds in the System file makes them available as the system alert sound, 
w'hich you choose widi die Sound control panel. These sounds are not HyperCard 
sounds. The sounds used in HjqierCard don’t work properly as system alert 
sounds. 

The keyboard layouts you install appear as choices in die Keyboard control panel. 
Selecting a different keyboard layout diere changes your Mac’s arrangement of die 
keys on your keyboard. Selecting the Espanol (Spanish) layout, for example, makes 
the semicolon key on a U.S. keyboard produce an ii. Chapter 17 includes more 
details about foreign-language keyboard arrangements. 
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Fonts Folder 

Prior to System 7.1, fonts were kept in die System file and the Extensions folder, 
both inside the System Folder. System 7.1 simplifies font organization by keeping 
all fonts — TrueType, fixed-size, and PostScript — in a special Fonts folder inside 
the System Folder, as shown in Figure 7-3. Installing fonts in the Fonts folder 
makes them available in programs that let you choose fonts. Newly installed fonts 
may not be available in programs that are already open until you quit and reopen 
the programs. A Fonts folder can contain up to 128 items — fonts, suitcases, or a 
combination. Each suitcase in die Fonts folder can contain any number of fixed- 
sized and TrueType fonts up to a maximum of 16MB, so if you need room for 
more than 128 fonts, you can group fonts togedier in suitcases. (For more infor- 
mation about fonts, see Chapter 11.) 




(—TrueType font 



r Fixed-size font 



Open font suitcase 



PostScript font 



Font Suitcase 



Figure 7-3: Font files and font suitcase files in the Fonts folder. 



Note diat Aldus PageMaker versions 4.01 and earlier and Adobe Type Manager 
(ATiVI) versions 2.0 and earlier can find PostScript fonts only in the System Folder. 
PageMaker 4.2 and ATM 2.0.2 and 2.0.3 also look for PostScript fonts in the 
Extensions folder, but not in the Fonts folder. If you use these products or if text 
looks bad on your PostScript printer, you should put PostScript fonts in the 
Extensions folder or the System Folder itself. 
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Exchanging Fonts with Older Systems 



With System 1 , you can also open font suitcase files 
and old System files. You can drag items in and out of 
these files. Old System files contain fonts, sounds, and 
desk accessories. Font suitcase files contain only fonts. 
You need font suitcases if you use the Font/DA 
Mover program to move fonts with older system 
software. You do not need the Font/DA Mover 



program with System 7 because System 7 lets you 
manipulate fonts directly. You can create a new font 
suitcase file with System 7 by duplicating an 
existing font suitcase file, opening the duplicate, and 
dragging its contents to the Trash. You can also 
create font suitcase files by using version 4.1 of the 
Font/DA Mover with System 7. 




Apple Menu Items Folder 

The Apple Menu Items folder enables you to quickly open anytliing you use often. 
All the items in die folder appear on the Apple menu (see Figure 7-4), and choos- 
ing an item from die menu has the same effect as opening (double-clicking) the 
corresponding item in the folder. The Apple menu plaj^ a larger role in System 7 
than in older system software because it can do more than open desk accessories. 
(For more information, see “Opening Multiple Programs” and “Opening widi die 
Apple Menu” in Chapter 5.) 
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Figure 7-4: The Apple Menu Items folder and the Apple menu. 
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Startup Items Folder 

Everj^iing you put in die Startup Items folder — application programs, desk 
accessories, documents, control panels, sounds, and so on — gets opened when you 
start up your Macintosh, as shown in Figure 7-5. Items in the folder are opened in 
alphabetical order. 




Figure 7-5: Inside a Startup Items folder. 



To have your Mac open an item at startup time, drag it to the Startup Items folder. 
Dragging an item out of that folder removes it from the startup sequence. You can 
avoid dragging programs and odier items out of dieir folders by making aliases of 
them as described in Chapter 10 and dragging die aliases to the Startup Items 
folder. 







Arranging Startup Items 



If you open several programs during startup, you 
may have to quit some of them later to free up 
memory for opening another. Naturally, you'll want 
to quit the programs least important to you. You'll get 
maximum benefit from quitting the last items opened 
during startup. To do so, rename the programs in 
your Startup Items folder so that the most important 
comes first alphabetically, the next most important 
comes second, and so on. You can avoid renaming 
original programs by putting aliases in the Startup 
Items folder, as described in Chapter 10. 



Don’t bother renaming desk accessories, control 
panels, folders, or aliases of any of those items in the 
Startup Items folder, however. During startup, the 
Finder first opens applications alphabetically, next 
aliases alphabetically, then documents alphabeti- 
cally, and last, desk accessories, control panels, and 
folders as a group alphabetically. For example, the 
Finder opens aliases of MacDraw Pro and 
QuarkXPress before it opens the Control Panels 
folder, the File Sharing Monitor control panel, or the 
Key Caps desk accessory. 
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Canceling Startup Items 



You can probably imagine times when hearing Garth 
Vader say, *^hat is thy bidding, master?" while your 
Mac starts up would not be politically correct. You 
can suppress the playing of sounds and opening of 
all other items in System 7's Startup Items folder by 
pressing the Shift key when the Finder's menu bar 
appears. (If you press Shift earlier, you may 
additionally inhibit the opening of extensions from 
the Extensions folder, Control Panels folder, and 
System Folder.) 

Once the Mac begins to open startup items, you can 
cancel the process by pressing §§-period (.). The 
Mac immediately stops playing any sound and skips 
all startup items it has not already opened. When 



you press 9€-period while the Mac is first opening an 
application, document, or desk accessory from the 
Startup Items folder, the Mac finishes opening that 
item and ignores all other startup items. 

Canceling the opening of startup programs can be 
tricky, because the Finder usually does not finish 
opening one before it starts opening the next. You 
can see how quickly the Finder goes through the 
items in the Startup Items folder by restarting your 
Mac and watching the menu bar closely as the 
names of startup programs flash by. To cancel the 
opening of a startup program, you must press 86- 
period before the Finder begins to open it. 




Including desk accessories and folders or control panels in the Startup Items folder 
can disrupt the automatic startup sequence. Whenever a folder or control panel 
follows a desk accessor)^ alphabetically, tlie Finder stops opening items and flashes 
its icon at the right end of the menu bar. You must switch to the Finder (for 
example, by choosing it from the Application menu), whereupon it opens the 
folders and control panels that come next alphabetically. For e.xample, if you have 
both the Alarming Events desk accessory and the Control Panels folder in your 
Startup Items folder, after the Finder opens Alarming Events you must manually 
switch to the Finder before it will open the Control Panels folder. 



Control Panels Folder 

The items in die Control Panels folder give you control over system appearance 
and beha\ior. The folder contains small programs called contivl panels^ as shown in 
Figure 7-6. They are also known as conti'ol panel devices, control panel sectmis, and 
edevs. Each affects one aspect of the system. Some control panels also add functions 
to the basic system software during startup. For information about using indi\ddual 
control panels, see “Control Panels” in Chapter 8. 
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Figure 7-6: Some control panels. 



Extensions Folder 

The items in die Extensions folder are small software modules called systejn 
extensions^ as shown in Figure 7-7. They customize your Macintosh by extending 
the services and ftmctions of system software. The version of System 7 and system 
software options you have installed determine the contents of your Extensions 
folder. They may include some of the following: 

❖ LaserWriter, StyleWriter, Image Writer, and odier Chooser extensions (also 
called printej' dtivos) enable your system to print on a specific type of printer, as 
described in Chapter 12. 

❖ Printer Descriptions contain information about specific printers for use with 
version 8.0 and later of the LaserWriter extension, as described in Chapter 12. 

❖ Printer Share makes it possible to share more types of printers on a network. 

❖ The PrintiVIonitor program prints documents in the background while you 
continue w'orldng, as described in Chapter 12. 

❖ Apple CD-ROxM, Apple Photo Access, Audio CD Access, Foreign File Access, 
High Sierra File Access, and ISO 9660 File Access enable the Mac to read 
CD-ROMs in a variety of formats, including audio CDs and Kodak Photo CDs. 

❖ QuickTime displays mo\des and decompresses compressed pictures on your 
Mac, as described in Chapter 16. 

❖ AppleShare, a Chooser extension, enables you to use folders and disks from 
other computers connected to yours, as described in Chapter 9. 
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❖ File Sharing Extension and Network Extension enable you to share your folders 
and disks with other people in your network, as described in Chapter 9. 

❖ EtherTalk and TokenTalk enable you to connect some Macintosh models to 
EtherTalk and Token-Ring networks. 

❖ Finder Help provides on-screen help for the Finder, as described in Chapter 4. 

❖ System Update (old versions are called Hardware System Update) fixes bugs and 
makes minor improvements in the system softw'are, as described in Chapter 3. 

❖ Sound Manager upgrades system softw^are to improve die handling of sound. 




Figure 7-7; Items inside an Extensions folder. 



System 7 Pro and System 7.5 include the following additional items in the Exten- 
sions folder: 

❖ PowerTalk Extension, PowerTalk Manager, Mailbox Extension, Catalogs 
Extension, Business Card Templates, and AppleTalk Service provide the 
PowerTalk collaboration services described in Chapter 15 — if you choose to 
install PowerTalk. 

❖ AppleScript and Scripting Additions make it possible to automate tasks in one 
application or many, as described in Chapter 18. 

System 7.5 has still more items in the Extensions folder: 

❖ Apple Guide, About Apple Guide, Macintosh Guide, PowerTalk Guide, and 
Shortcuts provide step-by-step interactive help for various tasks, as described in 
Chapter 4 

❖ Finder Scripting Extension enables you to automate Finder tasks with 
AppleScript, as described in Chapter 18. 

❖ Clipping Extension enables drag-and-drop editing within and between docu- 
ments and applications, as described in Chapter 14. 
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V Color Picker improves the dialog box in which you select a custom color, as 
described in Chapter 6. 

V Fmd File Ejctension assists the Find File program in searching for items on 
disks, as described in Chapter 6. 

If you install QuickDraw GX, the Extensions folder also contains the following: 

❖ QuickDraw GX provides the advanced typography described in Chapter 1 1 and 
the simplified printing described in Chapter 12. 

❖ LaserWriter GX, Style Writer GX, ImageWriter GX, FDD Maker GX, and 
other printer drivers enable QuickDraw GX printing on specific types of 
printers, as described in Chapter 12. 

❖ ColorSync ensures tliat color input from scanners and graphics programs 
matches color output on monitors, printers, and plotters. 

❖ QuickDraw GX Helper enables turning off GX desktop printing in individual 
applications, as described in Chapter 12. 

To use a system extension, you simply put it in the Extensions folder and restart 

your Mac. MTien you remove a system extension from the Extensions folder, you 

must again restart for the removal to take effect. 




Finding and Fixing Extension Conflicts 



In System 1, extensions may be in the Extensions 
folder, the Control Panels folder (where they are built 
into some control panels), or the System Folder 
itself. During startup, System 7 installs extensions in 
three groups. First, it goes through the Extensions 
folder in alphabetical order. Then it installs the 
extensions that are built into items in the Control 
Panels folder, again alphabetically. Finally, it checks 
the System Folder itself and alphabetically installs 
system extensions it finds there. This installation 



sequence can cause problems for old system 
extensions and control panels created before System 
7 existed. 

Some system extensions and control panels have 
peculiar names that put the items first or last in the 
installation sequence, as shown in Figure 7-8. 

Names of items meant to come first usually begin 
with blank spaces. Names meant to come last often 
begin with a tilde (~) or a diamond ( ). 



(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 

-Made first with spaces 



^Made last with a tilde 



To have control panels whose names begin with 
blank spaces installed first during startup, put them 
itt/ie Extensions folder. To have control panels 
/ whose names start with tildes or diamonds installed 
last during startup, put them in the System Folder. 
For cQw/ewent access to the control panels you 
move out of the Control Panels folder, make aliases 
for them and put the aliases in the Control Panels 
folder. 

If items you add to the System Folder, Extensions 
folder, or Control Panels folder don't work, or if your 
Macintosh refuses to start up, then system 
extensions//? those places may be in conflict during 
startup. Sometimes changing the order In which the 
Mac/nstalls system extensions resolves the conflict. 

Fixing other conflicts between system extensions 
and control ^ne\s involves experimenting. Start by 
removing all the Items you have added to the 
System Folder and its Inner folders since the trouble 



egan. Then drag half the extensions and control 
panels to the desktop and restart. If this solves the 
problem, the offending item is among the half you 
removed to the desktop; if not, it is among the other 
half. In either case, leave only half the group 
containing the offending Item (one quarter of all 
extensions and control panels) on the desktop and 
restart. If the problem occurs again, the offender is 
among the group you just put back; if not it is 
among the group on the desktop. Continue halving 
the offending group until you reduce it to a single 
item (the troublemaker). Instead of dragging control 
panels and extensions to and from the desktop, you 
can drag them to and from a new folder you create 
for that purpose. Alternatively, you can use an 
extension management utility such as Extension 
Manager to turn them on and off Individually without 
dragging them in and out of folders (see “Extension 
Manager" in Chapter 19). 

When you find an Item that causes a conflict, try 
renaming it so that it comes before or after other 
system extensions in the same folder. By experi- 
menting with names, you may find a startup 
sequence that works. 

As a last resort, move all system extensions and 
control panels to the desktop. Then put them In the 
System Folder (not the Extensions or Control Panels 
folders) one at a time, from most important to least. 
Restart your Mac each time you add another item to 
the System Folder. When you find an item that 
causes a conflict, discard It and try the next item you 
previously moved to the desktop. You may be able to 
resume using the items you discarded when they are 
next upgraded. 

If a conflict prevents you from starting up from your 
hard disk, start from a floppy disk with any version of 
system software. Make a change to the System 
Folder on the hard disk and try restarting from It. 
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Preferences Folder 




ences folder (see Figure 7-8): 

❖ The File Sharing folder contains file-sharing access prhaleges for your disks and 
folders. You don’t have this folder if File Sharing has never been turned on. 

❖ Finder Preferences contains many of the settings you make with control panels. 

❖ Apple Menu Options Prefe, Desktop Pattern Prefs, Extensions Manager Prefs, 
Find File Preferences, General Controls Prefe, Launclier Preferences, 
Macintosh Ezsy Open Preferences, PC Exchange Preferences, and 
WindowShade Preferences all contain additional settings you make ^^^th control 
panels in System 7.5. 

❖ The Users & Groups Data File contains names and privileges for registered 
users and groups to whom you have given access to your computer. 

❖ ColorSync Profiles stores color matching information for specific scanners, 
monitors, and printers. 

❖ AppleMail Letterheads, Pow^erTalk Setup Preferences, and PowerTalk Startup 
Preferences contains e-mail forms and control panel settings for PowefT aYk: — 
if you install it in System 7 Pro or System 7.5. 

❖ AppleCD Audio Player Prefe and CD Remote Programs contain album and 
song tides that you enter for individual audio CDs together with other settings 
for die AppleCD Audio Player program. 

❖ QuickDraw GX Helper Prefe identifies the applications in which you have 
turned off GX desktop printing. 

❖ Jigsaw Picture contains die picture that the Jigsaw Puzzle program uses to make 
its puzzles. 

❖ Sticldes file contains the text of notes you post on your screen witii the Sticldes 
program in System 7.5. 

Most preference files of old programs are loose in the System Folder, w^here diey 
must remain until you upgrade the programs to versions diat take advantage of 
System 7. If you drag a preferences file from the System Folder to the Preferences 
folder, the program diat uses it probably won’t be able to find it and nill use its 
standard settings by default. 
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Figure 7-8: Items inside a Preferences folder. 



Adding Items to the System Folder 

Putting control panels, s}^stem extensions, fonts, sounds, keyboard layouts, or 
language scripts where they belong is just as easy as putting them all in the System 
Folder. You simply drag the items to the System Folder icon. The Finder recog- 
nizes items that go in special folders or the System file and asks whether you w^ant 
the items put into their proper places, as shown in Figure 7-9. 



A These items need to be stored 


in special 


/ !\ places inside the System Folder in order to 


be auoilable to the Macintosh. 


Put them 


lohere they belong? 




( Cancel 


JK OK i 



Figure 7-9: Dragging items to the System Folder helps you 
put them where they belong. 
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If you consent, the Finder distributes items as follows: 

❖ Control panels go to die Control Panels folder. 

❖ Apple Guide documents, Chooser extensions, communications tools. Modem 
LinkTools, network extensions, PowerTalk extensions, the PrintMonitor 
program, and system extensions are placed in die Extensions folder. 

❖ Desk accessories go to die Apple Menu Items folder. 

❖ TrueType, fixed-size, and PostScript fonts are moved to the Fonts folder (in 
Systems 7.0 and 7.0.1, the Finder puts TrueType and fixed-size fonts into the 
System file and puts PostScript fonts into the Extensions folder). 

❖ Sounds, keyboard layouts, and language script systems go to the System file. 

❖ All odier items remain in the System Folder itself. 

MTien you drag folders to the System Folder, the Finder looks inside them and 
puts items it recognizes in die Control Panels, Extensions, Fonts, or Apple Menu 
Items folders. If a folder you drag contains items the Finder doesn’t recognize, die 
Finder leaves them in the folder and puts the folder loose in the System Folder. If 
an item you drag to the System Folder has the .same name as an item already there, 
die Finder not only asks whether you want to replace die latter with the former, 
but also tells you which is newer. 

When the Finder finishes putting items in dieir places, it tells you how many items 
of each type it moved, as shown in Figure 7-10. (It counts a folder and its contents 
as one item no matter how many items it contains.) 




1 desk accessory tuas put into the Rpple 
Menu Items folder. 

1 control panel uios put into the Control 
Panels folder. 

3 entensions mere put into the Eutensions 
folder. 

I item mas put Into the System Folder. 



Figure 7-10: After you drag items to the System Folder, the 
Finder tells you how many items it moved. 



When you drag items to die System Folder window instead of die System Folder 
icon, the Finder does not put diem in die inner folders for you. 

If you happen to discard a special folder, you can make a replacement by using the 
Finder’s New Folder command (in die File menu). After creating a new folder, 
change its name to diat of die special folder you want. Wait a few seconds and 
you’ll see its icon get the distinctive look of the special folder you’re creating. 
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Overriding the Finder 



The Finder sometimes makes mistakes when it puts 
items in special folders for you. It may put some 
Items In the correct places and incorrectly leave 
others in the System Folder itself. For example, It 
may put a control panel in the Control Panels folder 
but leave that control panel's auxiliary folder in the 
System Folder. That control panel won't work right 
because it expects to find its auxiliary folder in the 
same folder. You must open the System Folder and 
drag the auxiliary folder to the Control Panels folder 
yourself, as shown in the figure. 



Moreover, the Finder never puts anything you drag 
to the System Folder icon into the Preferences folder 
or the Startup Items folder. You must open the 
System Folder and drag items to those folders 
directly. Some Items from old System Folders don't 
work right when you put them in the Extensions, 
Fonts, Control Panel, or Preferences folders. If you 
have trouble with an item in one of the special 
folders, try dragging the item from the special folder 
to the System Folder window. 





Removing Items from the System Folder 

Before you can remove an item from die System Folder, you must know which 
inner folder contains it. If you’re not sure, use the Finder’s Find command to locate 
the item (see “Finding Items” in Chapter 6). Be sure to drag items from the special 
folders onto the desktop or into an ordinary folder. Many items you drag out of 
special folders remain installed if you merely drag them to the System Folder 
window. 
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System Folder Locking 

Because so much of your Mac’s behavior depends on the contents of the System 
Folder, you may like to prevent other people who have access to your computer 
from changing the System Folder’s contents. If you have Sj^tem 7.5, you can 
protect the System Folder with the General Controls control panel. Simply turn on 
the Protect System Folder option, as shown in Figure 7-11. With this option 
turned on, no one can rename or remove items in your System Folder. Keep in 
mind, diough, that anyone who is the least bit sav\y can easily turn off this option 
and go to town on your System Folder. 




Figure 7-11: Protecting the System Folder in System 7.5. 

More Special Folders Outside 

System 7 fnrdier organizes your disks with additional special folders outside the 
System Folder. The Finder creates the following special folders as needed on each 
disk: 

❖ The invisible Temporary Items folder contains temporary files created by the 
programs you are using. A program normally deletes its temporary files auto- 
matically when you quit it. 

❖ The Trash folder contains die items you drag from the disk to the Trash icon. 
Your disks’ Trash folders are invisible, but you see their consolidated contents 
when you open the Trash icon. A visible Trash folder in a shared disk contains 
items from the disk that are located in die owner’s Trash. 
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❖ The Network Trash folder contains items that people who share the disk drag 
from the shared disk to their Trash icons. Inside this folder are folders named 
Trash Can #2, Trash Can #3, and so on. They contain items from your shared 
disk or folder that users have dragged to the Trash — but have not yet perma- 
nendy removed — on other Macs. These items appear in dieir Trash folders, 
not yours. 

❖ The Rescued Items folder contains items the Finder finds in the Temporary 
Items folder when you restart after a s)^tem crash (or after switching off the 
power without using the Shut Down command — tsk, tsk!). You may be able to 
reconstruct your work by opening them. If a Rescued Items folder exists, you 
can always see it by opening the Trash. 

❖ The Desktop folder contains items located on the desktop. Although it is 
invisible on your disks, the Desktop folder of a shared disk is visible to others 
and contains items from the disk diat are on the owner’s desktop. 

All diese special folders become visible when you start up your Mac with system 

softw'are older than System 7. 



Desktop Database 

Something you don’t see in the System Folder is the in\nsible desktop database that 
the Finder uses to keep track of the follow^ing: 

❖ How^ icons look (unless you have customized them, as described under “Custom 
Icons” in Chapter 4) 

❖ MTiich land of file each icon refers to 

❖ Where programs are 

❖ MTiat comments you enter with die Finder’s Get Info command 

The Mac keeps this database hidden so users don’t alter it inadvertendy, but you 
can see some of the information the database contains by selecting a file in the 
Finder and choosing Get Info from the Finder’s File menu. System 7’s desktop 
database improves on die previous versions; Finder 7 handles hard disks containing 
hundreds or thousands of items more efficiendy than older Finders. 

System 7 creates a new' desktop database on every disk larger than 2MB. Each 
smaller disk has an old-style Desktop file, because you can usually eject those disks 
and insert them into other systems that use system software older than System 7. 
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Cleaning Up Desktop Corruption 



A desktop database (or oid-style Desktop file) can 
become corrupt, not through greed or false pride but 
as a side effect of system crashes or programs 
quitting unexpectedly. Typical symptoms include 
blank icons and the Finder being unable to find the 
program to open a document. These symptoms also 
occur when the program that created a document is 
on an ejected disk (or when you don't have the 
program). 

Restarting your Macintosh may eliminate the blank 
icons. If not, rebuilding the desktop usually does the 
trick. To rebuild the desktop, simply press 3§-0ption 



while starting up, and wait for the Finder to Inquire 
whether you indeed wish to rebuild the desktop on 
the startup disk. If you have multiple hard disks, the 
Finder asks about rebuilding each one in turn. To 
rebuild the desktop on a floppy disk, press §§-Option 
while inserting the floppy. 

Rebuilding the desktop erases ail comments you 
have entered in Get Info windows for items on the 
disks involved. See Chapter 19 for a description of 
Comment Keeper software, which you can use to 
retain Get Info window comments while rebuilding 
the desktop. 



If rebuilding a desktop database by pressing Command-Option doesn’t fix prob- 
lems, the desktop database may be corrupted. To remove it and replace it with a 
new one, use the Reset DTDBs software described in Chapter 19. 
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CHAPTER / CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• Three folders — the Control Panels folder, the Extensions folder, and the 
Preferences folder — go a long way toward organizing the contents of the 
System Folder. 

• The Fonts folder contains all fonts in System 7.1 and later: TrueType, 
fixed-size, and PostScript. 

• The Apple Menu Items folder lets you decide which items to list on the 
Apple menu for quick opening. 

• The Startup items folder contains the things you want opened automati- 
cally at startup time. 

• The System file contains sounds, keyboard layouts, and language system 
scripts. 

• The Finder helps you keep the System Folder organized by putting many of 
the items you drag to its icon into the proper inner folders. 

• The General Controls control panel can lock the System Folder in System 
7.5. 

• In addition to the special folders found inside the System Folder, there are 
more special folders — Temporary Items, Trash, Network Trash, Rescued 
Items, and Desktop — created by the Finder as needed on each disk. 

• The invisible desktop database keeps track of each file’s icon, its location 
on disk, the program required to open the file, and other details. If the 
desktop database becomes damaged, you may have trouble opening Tiles 
by double-clicking them. 



control panel 

A small program that you use to set 
the way some part of the system looks 
and behaves. 

desk accessory 

A type of program that System 7 al- 
lows you to open from any folder on 



the desktop, whereas older system 
software only allows opening them from 
the Apple menu. 

desktop database 

Used by the Finder to keep track of the 
location, icon, and Info window com- 
ments for every file, folder, and disk. The 



Mac keeps it hidden because you don't 
use it directly. 

Fonts folder 

Located in the System Folder, includes 
all fixed-size, PostScript, and TmeType 
fonts in System 7.1 and later. 

Preferences folder 

Holds files that contain the settings you 

make in control panels and with the 

Preferences commands of application 

programs. 

printer driver 

Software that prepares page images for, 
and communicates with, one type of 
printer, such as a laser printer with 
PostScript or a StyleWriter. 

Startup Items folder 
Items you place here are opened auto- 
matically in alphabetical order when you 
start up your Mac. 

system extension 
Customize your Mac by extending the 
services and functions of system soft- 
ware. 

System file 

Contains sounds, keyboard layouts, and 
script systems, and also contains fixed- 
size and TrueType fonts in System 7.0 
and 7.0.1. 

System Folder 

Stores the essential software, including 
the Finder, the Clipboard, and the 
Startup items folder, that gives your 
Mac its unique appearance and behavior. 




CHAPTER E I G H ']' 

Using Standard 
Control Panels 
and Accessories 

F itting the Macintosh to your work environment is easier than 
it once was. System 7 removes the special rules of older system 
software for installing and using desk accessories and control panels. 
Now you use these items in a manner more consistent with ordinar)^ 
programs and documents. System 7.5 blurs the distinction further 
by including application programs in die Control Panels and Apple 
Menu Items folders. 




• Individual control 
panels, which look like 
independent Finder 
documents, provide 
settings for many types 
of adjustments 

• Desk accessories move 
to the desktop and 
behave like ordinary 
application programs 

• Control panels, desk 
accessories, and 
accessory applications 
that Apple includes 
with various versions of 
System 7 are described 



Control Panels 

You use control panels to set a wide variety of options that affect the way your Mac 
works. Control panels also can enliance System 7. By convention, control panels go 
into the special Control Panels folder inside the System Folder. When you open 
the Control Panels folder, its window acts as a master control panel, as showm in 
Figure 8-1. You can rearrange the individual control panels in this window by 
using the Finder’s View menu or by dragging icons. So that you can open the 
Control Panels folder easily, it is listed in the Apple menu. (The Apple Menu Items 
folder contains an alias of the Control Panels icon.) 

You open one or more individual control panels as you would open any doc- 
ument — for e.xample, by double-clicking it. Each open control panel appears in 
its owTi window. In System 7, control panels come in all sizes and shapes. 

The Control Panels folder may contain items that are not, strictly speaking, control 
panels. For example, System 7.5 comes with tlie application program Desktop 
Patterns in the Control Panels folder. The main difference is that control panels 
are considered to be part of the Finder. Open control panels aren’t listed in the 
Application menu (at die right end of the menu bar) together with application 
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Figure 8-1: An open Control Panels folder. 



programs and desk accessories. To use a control panel that’s already open, you can 
switch to the Finder (by choosing it from the Application menu or by clicldng the 
desktop) and find the control panel’s window. 

Control panels may contain software that extends System 7 during startup, such as 
the System extensions in the Extensions folder. These control panels won’t work 
unless they’re located in die Control Panels folder, the Extensions folder, or die 
System Folder. During startup, the system looks in those places for system software 
extensions. To tell whether a control panel extends the system software, watch to 
see whether its icon appears at the bottom of the screen during startup. A few 
control panels that extend system software don’t display their icons during startup 
(notably the standard Close View, Easy Access, and in some cases iVIemorv^), but 
most do. 

Some old control panels (also called cdevs) work properly only if you put them in 
the Sj^tem Folder itself, not in the Control Panels folder. You should make an alias 
of each control panel that you put in the System Folder and then put the alias in 
the Control Panels folder so that you can open that control panel from the Control 
Panels window (which you see upon choosing Control Panels from the Apple 
menu). For details about making and using aliases, see Chapter 10. 

The following sections describe the control panels that come with various versions 
of System 7. 

Apple Menu Options 

System 7.5’s Apple Menu Options control panel, shown in Figure 8-2, can create 
submenus in the Apple menu. This control panel also can create folders of recendy 
used documents, applications, and servers. Turning on the Submenus option 
creates a hierarchy of submenus in the Apple menu. After turning on the 
Submenus option, you see submenus whenever you highlight a folder listed in the 
Apple menu. A submenu lists the contents of the highlighted folder. Highlighting a 
folder listed in a submenu display’s another submenu, up to five levels deep. 

Turning on die Recent Items option creates folders in the Apple menu for tracking 
the documents, applications, and senders diat you most recendy used. You can set 
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Figure 8-2: The Apple Menu Options 
control panel. 



the number of documents, applications, and senders that you want to track. The 
control panel tracks recent items by creating aliases of those items and placing the 
aliases in the Recent x\pplications folder. Recent Documents folder, or Recent 
Servers folder (where appropriate) in the Apple menu. If you wish to suppress 
tracking of one type of item, set the number to be remembered to zero and discard 
the appropriate recent items folder if it exists. 

ATMGX 

The Adobe T}^pe Manager GX (ATiVI GX) control panel controls the smooth 
scaling of PostScript Type 1 fonts on-screen and on non-PostScript printers, as 
shown in Figure 8-3. ATM GX is installed when QuickDraw GX is installed 
(together with System 7.5) on your Mac. It also works without QuickDraw^ GX, 
and you can install it separately by using the QuickDraw GX installer’s Custom 
Install option. 



RTM”^ GK : 



Adobe Type Manager' 
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Font Cach« 
|95T~| |§ 
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® 1983-1994 Adobe Systems Incorporated. 
AH Rights Reserved. Patents Pending. 



Figure 8-3: The ATM GX control panel. 
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The Font Cache option affects performance. If applications seem to scroll more 
slowly with ATM GX turned on, try increasing the Font Cache size. 

The Preserve option determines whether ATM GX preserves line spacing or 
character shapes w'hen it scales text Preserving line spacing keeps line breaks and 
page breaks from changing with and without ATM, but this setting may clip the 
bottoms of some letters and vertically compress some accented capital letters. 
Preserving character shapes reduces the clipping but may change line breaks. The 
clipping occurs only on-screen and on output devices that don’t use PostScript No 
clipping occurs on a PostScript printer. 

AutoRemounter 

Use the AutoRemounter control panel to determine whetlier — and when — a 
PowerBook automatically reconnects to shared disks and folders, as shown in 
Figure 8-4. 



HutoRemounter ^ 
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Figure 8-4: The AutoRemounter 
control panel. 



Choose the After Sleep option to have the PowerBook reconnect upon waking up. 
Choose tlie Always option to have the PowerBook reconnect after sleep and upon 
restart. Choose the Off option if you don’t want the PowerBook to reconnect 
automatically. If you want the PowerBook to insist that each shared item’s pass- 
word (if any) be entered before reconnecting to die item, choose the Always 
Entering Passwords option. If you want die PowerBook to reconnect without 
asking for passw^ords, choose the Automatically Remounting option. 

Brightness 

On some Macintosh models, you adjust the brightness of your monitor by drag- 
ging the slide control in die Brightness control panel, as shown in Figure 8-5. If a 
message advises that you can’t use the Brightness control panel when you try to 
open it, use the brightness knob on the monitor instead. 
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Figure 8-5: The Brightness 
control panel. 



CloseView 

You can use the CloseView control panel to inagnily your screen 2 to 16 times and 
to invert the displayed colors, as shown in Figure 8-6. CloseView is not installed 
automatically with the rest of the control panels; you must drag it manually from 
the Apple Extras folder on your startup disk (or die installation disk) to your 
Control Panels folder. 




Figure 8-6: The CloseView control 
panel. 



Color 

The Color control panel has settings for text-highlighting color and window-shading 
color, as shown in Figure 8-7. You choose a tint for window borders from die Window 
Color pop-up menu (for more information, see “Choosing a window' color” in Chapter 
4). You choose a color for text highlighting from the Idighlight Color |xip-up menu. 
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Figure 8-7: The Color control panel. 
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If you choose Other Color for the highlight color, the standard color-picker dialog 
box appears, as shown in Figure 8-8. 




Choose a highlight colon 



Original: 

Neio: 



Hue Angle: 
Saturation: 



Lightness: 




[ More Choices ] 



[ Cancel ] | OK )] 



Figure 8-8: System 7.5's standard color-picker dialog box. 



In this dialog box, you can choose another color by clicking a color wheel and 
adjusting die lightness with the slider. You also can specify a color by typing values 
for hue angle, saturation, and lightness. Hue angle is measured in degrees from 0 to 
360, counterclockwise with 0 at the three-o’clock position. Saturation measures the 
amount of color, from 0 (gray) to 100 (pure color). Lightness varies from 0 to 100 
and measures how close the color is to black (0) or white (100). 

To pick a color with a different type of color picker, click the More Choices button 
in the picker dialog box. V\^en you do, the available pickers are listed at the left of 
the dialog box. The picker shown in Figure 8-8 is the Apple HSL picker, a stan- 
dard picker included with System 7.5. The Apple RGB picker is another standard 
picker. With the RGB picker, you move sliders or type numbers to specify the 
amount of red, green, and blue you want in the color. 

Prior to System 7.5, the color-picker dialog box looks a bit different. The lightness 
setting is called brightness and is set widi a scroll bar in the color-picker window. 
The hue, saturation, and brightness settings are numbers betw^een 0 and 65535. 

You can also specify die amount of red, green, and blue instead of hue, saturation, 
and brightness. 

ColorSync System Profile 

On a Mac with ColorSync, Apple’s color-matching software, you use the 
ColorSync System Profile control panel to specify a color profile for your display 
screen, as shown in Figure 8-9. The profile specifies the range of colors that a 
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Figure 8-9: The ColorSync System Profile control 
panel. 



particular type of monitor can display. Odier types of input and output devices, 
such as scanners and printers, have unique color profiles, and the ColorSync 
sofbvare uses the profiles to shift colors so that tliey look the same on all compat- 
ible devices. 

The ColorSync software, including the ColorSync System Profile control panel 
and profiles for several Apple monitors, is installed when you install QuickDraw 
GX and System 7.5. Profiles for otlier devices come witli die devices. 

Control Strip 

The modular Control Strip control panel provides quick access to commonly 
adjusted features diat are unique to PowerBooks, as shown in Figure 8-10. Clicking 
a button in die Control Strip pops up a menu of related settings. Each button in 
the Control Strip corresponds to a module in the Control Strip Modules folder 
(inside the System Folder). The modules appear in the Control Strip in alphabeti- 
cal order, fi*om left to right. 






Figure 8-10: The Control Strip control panel. 



The Control Strip comes with the following modules: 

❖ AppleTalk Switch shows whether AppleTalk is active (network wires on Mac 
icon) or inactive (no network wires). You also can use this module to activate 
and deactivate AppleTalk. (Deactivating AppleTalk conserves battery^ power.) 

❖ Battery Monitor shows die battery level and indicates whether die power 
adapter is plugged in. You can use this module to hide and show the battery- 
level indicator. 

❖ File Sharing shows the status of file sharing and the identity of connected users 
(if any). You also can use this module to open the Sharing Setup control panel 
and to turn file sharing on and off. An icon on the File Sharing module’s button 
indicates whether file sharing is turned on and people are connected (two faces); 
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file sharing is turned on and no one is connected (a black-tabbed-folder icon 
with netw'ork wires); file sharing is off (a white-tabbed-folder icon with no 
network wires); or file sharing is starting up (a folder icon with a blinking tab 
and blinking network wires). 

❖ HD Spin Down shows whether the internal hard drive is spinning. You can use 
this module to spin down and spin up the hard drive. 

❖ Power Settings allows you to change the batteiy^-conservation setting or open 
the PowerBook control panel. 

❖ Sleep Now allows you to put the PowerBook to sleep. 

❖ Sound Volume allows you to adjust the sound level. 

❖ Video Mirroring enables you to set an external monitor to mirror the built-in 
monitor (available only on PowerBooks with built-in video ports). 

The Control Strip floats above all applic*ation windows. You can collapse and 
expand the strip by clicking or dragging the tab at the end nearest the center of the 
screen. To collapse die strip to its smallest size, click the box at the opposite end. 
You can move the strip by pressing the Option key and dragging the tab, but die 
strip must touch the left or right edge of the screen. 

Date & Time 

You use the Date & Time control panel, included with System 7 versions 7. 1 and 
later, to set die current date and the current time (like the General Controls 
control panel, described later in this chapter), as shown in Figure 8-11. Through 
the Date Formats and Time Formats buttons, this control panel also enables you to 
set how the date and time are displayed to suit your preference or the language that 
you’re using. 
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Figure 8-11: System 7.5's Date b Time control panel. 
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In the Time Zone section of the control panel (not present in System 7.0 and 
7.0.1), you can see and set the time zone in which you are using your Mac. You also 
can adjust the Mac’s clock for Daylight Sa\dngs Time. Clicking the Set Time Zone 
button brings up a list of city names; select one in your time zone. (You can find 
out what time it is in a different zone by selecting a city in that time zone.) 

Changing the current rime zone in the Date & Time control panel also changes 
the Mac’s location as set in the Map control panel (described later in this chapter). 
Likewise, setting a new location in the Map control panel may change the rime 
zone reported in die Date & Time control panel. Checking die Daylight Savings 
Time checkbox sets the Mac’s clock ahead one hour; unchecking this checkbox sets 
the Mac’s clock back one hour, returning it to standard time. The first rime you set 
this option, you may have to adjust the hour displayed at the top of the control 
panel. 

In die Menu-bar Clock section (present only in System 7.5 and later), you can turn 
on and off an optional digital clock next to die Help menu. Clicking the Clock 
Options button in this section brings up a dialog box in which you can set the 
display format of the clock and set die clock to chime on the hour, half-hour, and 
quarter-hour. On a battery-powered Mac, you also can turn on a battery-level 
indicator, wliich appears next to die clock. 

Clicking the clock in the menu bar shows the date, and clicking again shows the 
rime. Option-clicking hides the clock, or shows the clock if it is hidden. Control- 
clicking the batterv" indicator (if present) puts the computer to sleep. 

Desktop Pattern 

The Desktop Pattern application sets the desktop pattern in Systtm 7.5, as shown 
in Figure 8-12. Selecting a desktop pattern and editing patterns are covered in the 
“Desktop patterns with System 7.5” section of Chapter 4. 




Figure 8-12: System 7.5's Desktop 
Pattern utility. 
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Notice that although Desktop Pattern appears in the Control Panels folder, it 
actually is an applic'ation program. If you leave Desktop Pattern open, you can 
switch to it by choosing it from the Application menu. 



The Easy Access control panel sets up three alternative methods of using the 
keyboard and mouse, as showm in Figure 8-13: Mouse Keys, Slow^ Keys, and Sticky 
Keys. In System 7, Easy Access vvhisdes when you turn any of these features on or 
off. You can silence the whisde by turning off the audio-feedback option at the top 
of die Easy Access control panel. To w^ork. Easy Access must be in the Control 
Panels folder at startup time. 



iEI^ Easy Access 

Us« On/Off Mdto fMdback 
Mouse Keys: Qon ®off 

hiti4lO»Uy: 00(5)00 



R1 Uf« click scund 

Sticky Keys: Oon <s)off 

Bmp when modifier key U set 

Figure 8-13: The Easy Access control panel. 

Mouse Keys enables you to click, drag, and move the pointer with the keypad 
instead of the mouse. Mouse Keys is very handy for moving graphic objects 
precisely. You can turn on Mouse Kej^ by pressing ifi-Shift-Clear instead of using 
the Easy Access control panel. You also can turn it off by pressing Clear. M^en 
Mouse Keys is on, the 5 key in the keypad acts like a mouse button. Press once to 
click; press twice to double-click; or hold it down. The eight keys around 5 move 
the pointer left, right, up, down, and diagonally. Pressing 0 locks the mouse button 
dowTi until you press the period key in die kejqiad, 

Slow^ Keys makes the Macintosh wait before it accepts a keystroke, thereby filtering 
out accidental keystrokes. You can turn Slow Key^s on or off from the keyboard by 
holding down die Return key for about 10 seconds. No icon indicates whedier 
Slow' Keys is on or off, but about five seconds after you begin holding down die 
Return key, the Mac makes three short, quiet beeps; about four seconds after that, 
the Mac whisdes to confirm that Slow Key^s is being turned on or off. You don’t 
hear these sounds if you use die Easy Access control panel, however, and some 
applications (such as Microsoft Word) may mute die sounds. 




long short 
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long short 
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PowerBook Mouse Keys 



You can't use Mouse Keys to point and click on a 
PowerBook, because PowerBooks have no numeric 
keypad. The System extension Mouse Keys modifies 
the Easy Access control panel to recognize different 
keys instead of the numeric keypad. It substitutes 
the K key and the keys next to it for the 5 key and 
the keys next to it on the keypad. The Escape key 
substitutes for the Clear key. Thus, after installing the 
Mouse Keys extension, you turn on Mouse Keys by 
pressing §§-Shift-Escape, and you turn it off by 
pressing Escape. 



When Mouse Keys is on, the K acts like a trackball 
or trackpad button. Press once to click; press twice 
to double-click; or hold It down. The eight keys 
around K move the pointer left, right, up, down, and 
diagonally. Pressing the spacebar locks the mouse 
button down until you press Enter. 

Be careful not to press §§-Option-Escape, which, 
instead of activating Mouse Keys, brings up a dialog 
box that asks whether you want to force the active 
program to quit. 




Sticky Keys enables you to type combination keystrokes such as §§-Shift-3 (which 
puts a snapshot of your screen in a picture document that most graphics programs 
can open) one key at a time. Sticky Keys also enables you to lock down any modi- 
fier key by pressing it two times in a row. You can turn on Sticky Keys by pressing 
Shift five times in succession. \^Tien Sticky Keys is on, an icon at the right end of 
the menu bar shows its status (see Figure 8-14). You can turn Stick\^ Keys off by 
pressing Shift five times again or by pressing any two modifier keys simultaneously. 



You have not pressed a modifier key 
You have pressed one or more modifier keys 
You have locked down a modifier key 
Sticky Keys is off 
Figure 8-14: Sticky Keys' status. 
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Extensions Manager 

The Extensions Manger control panel can indhidually disable System extensions, 
control panels that contain System extensions, and Chooser extensions. Disabled 
startup items don’t use RAM and can’t conflict with other startup items. A list of 
the startup items that are present in your System Folder appears in the Extensions 
Manager window, as shown in Figure 8-15. 
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Figure 8-15: System 7.5's Extensions Manager control 
panel. 



First in the list are items in the Extensions folder; second are items in the Control 
Panels folder; and third are items stored loose in the System Folder. A check mark 
next to an item means that the item is enabled. Items without check marks are disabled 
and will not be loaded the next time die Mac starts. To change the state of an 
item — enabled or disabled — you click it Hie Undo button in the Extensions 
Manager window reverts all items to the states diey were in when you opened the 
control panel. 

You can save the current state of all items as a set by choosing Save Set from the 
Sets pop-up menu. After you save a set, it appears in the Sets pop-up menu. 
Choosing a set from die pop-up menu sets the state of all items to match their state 
wiieii die set was saved. Choosing All On from the pop-up enables all items, and 
choosing All Off disables all items. Choosing System 7.5 Only enables only the 
items diat are installed as part of S)^teni 7.5. 

Extensions Manager puts disabled System extensions in a folder named Extensions 
(disabled). Disabled control panels are stored in a folder named Control Panels 
(disabled). Disabled items from the System Folder go into a folder named System 
Extensions (disabled). 

You can bring up the Extensions Manager control panel at the beginning of the 
startup process by holding down the spacebar. Holding down the shift key at the 
beginning of the startup process temporarily disables all extensions, without 
affecting settings in die Extensions Manager control panel. 

System 7.5 comes with Extensions Manager 3. Earlier versions of Extensions 
Manager, w^hich actually have more capabilities, are available as shareware from 
user groups and on-line information services (as described in Chapter 19). 
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File Sharing Monitor 

File Sharing Monitor monitors file-sharing activity (see Figure 8-16). This control 
panel lists the disks and folders that you have made available for others to share, 
identifies who is connected to your Macintosh, and allows you to disconnect other 
users individually. File Sharing Monitor also shows how much of your computer’s 
processing time currently is occupied by handling file sharing. (For more informa- 
tion, see “Monitoring File-Sharing Activity” in Chapter 9.) 




Figure 8-16: The File Sharing Monitor control panel. 



General Controls 

The General Controls control panel sets a number of system options, as sho^\Ti in 
Figures 8-17 and 8-18. The options are different in System 7.5 tlian in earlier 
versions of System 7. All versions of General Controls have settings for insertion- 
point blinking and menu blinking. 
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Figure 8-17: The General Controls control panel in System 7.5. 
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Figure B-18: The General Controls 
control panel before System 7.5. 



In System 7.5, General Controls includes settings for showing or hiding the 
Finder’s desktop when the Finder is not the active application; opening the 
Launcher control panel during startup (by placing an alias of die Launcher in the 
Startup Items folder); warning during startup if the computer crashed or w^as not 
shut down properly; and individually protecting the System Folder and the 
Applications folder on the startup disk (preventing items in them from being 
renamed or removed). 

Another setting in System 7.5’s General Controls control panel determines which 
folder you see first in a Save or Open dialog box. One option is the folder that 
contains the application from which you chose the Save or Open command. A 
second option is the most recent folder used in the application. The third option is 
the Documents folder on the startup disk. 

In versions of System 7 before 7.5, General Controls includes settings for the 
desktop pattern, the time, and the date. Selecting a pattern and making a custom 
pattern are covered in the “Desktop” section of Chapter 4. Menu blinking is 
covered in “Menus” in Chapter 4. 

Keyboard 

The Keyboard control panel sets the key repeat rate and die delay time until key 
repeating begins, as shown in Figure 8-19. Using the settings is described in the 
section “Keyboard and Mouse Adjustments” in Chapter 4. If yoiu* s)^tem has 
multiple keyboard layouts installed, you can use the Keyboard control panel to 
select a different layout. 

Labels 

The Labels control panel sets the names and colors (on a color or grayscale 
monitor) of items in die Finder’s Labels menu, as shown in Figure 8-20. For more 
information, see “Changing label names and colors” in Chapter 6. 
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Figure 8-19: The Keyboard control 
panel. 




Figure 8-20: The Labels 
control panel. 



Launcher 

The Launcher control panel (see Figure 8-2 1) displays a window that contains 
large buttons for opening programs, documents, and folders. You open any item in 
the Launcher window^ by clicking its button. The Launcher comes with all 
iMacintosh Perfonna computers and widi System 7.5. 
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Figure 8-21: The Launcher control panel. 
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Items in the Launcher window are aliases in die Launcher Items folder inside the 
System Folder. You can categorize items in the Launcher by placing their aliases in 
specially named folders w'idiin the Launcher Items folder. The name of a category 
folder must begin widi a bullet (press Option-8). The names of up to eight cat- 
egory folders appear as button names in a panel at die top of the Launcher window, 
and clicking a category button displays the items in the corresponding category 
folder. Here is a shortcut for opening a category folder: press Option and click the 
folder’s button in die Launcher window. To open die Launcher Items folder itself, 
Option-click the Applications button in the Launcher window. 
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Figure 8-22: The Macintosh Easy Open control panel. 



Macintosh Easy Open 

The Macintosh Eas}^ Open control panel (see Figure 8-22) sets options that affect 
die opening of documents created by applications diat you do not have. 

When you try to open a doc'unient created by a program that you don’t have, Easy 
Open displays a dialog box listing programs that may be able to open the docu- 
ment. Easy Open keeps track of the alternative program that you most recendy 
used to open each type of document. If you want Easy Open to display die dialog 
box only the first time that you open a particular type of document, turn off the 
“Always show dialog box” option in the control panel. Turn on this option if you 
want Easy Open to display the list of alternative programs every time you open a 
document for which you don’t have the creator program. Easy Open does not 
waste your time with the list of alternative programs if diere is only one alternative 
and the “Auto pick if only 1 choice” option is turned on. 

If you want die list of alternative programs to include programs from file servers, 
which operate more slowly than programs on your local disks, turn on the option 
“Include applications on file servers.” 

Turning on the “Translate ‘TEXT’ documents” option tells Easy Open to look at 
the contents of die text documents you open to see whedier diose contents can be 
translated to some t)q)e of fonnatted document. Turning off diis option speeds the 
opening of plain-text documents. 

Macintosh Eas)^ Open comes with System 7.5 and is available separately for earlier 
versions of System 7. For more information on opening documents widi Easy 
Open active, see “Macintosh Easy Open” in Chapter 5. 
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MacTCP 

The MacTCP control panel, showTi in Figure 8-23, enables you to connect your 
Mac to UNIX netu^orks and the Internet. Clicking the More button brings up a 
large dialog box full of network settings. Configuring this dialog box requires 
specific information about your netwwk connection, and is best done with the help 
of the person who administers your UNIX network or Internet connection. 




Rgure 8-23: The MacTCP control panel. 



Map 

The Map control panel sets the world location (latitude and longitude) and the 
time zone of your Macintosh, as shown in Figure 8-24. This control panel also can 
compute tlie time difference and distance between any two places. But unless you 
have a portable Mac and like to keep track of the time difference between where 
you are and where your home base is, this control panel mainly is a diversion. 




Figure 8-24: The Map control panel. 
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Tiny flashing dots on the map mark known places; the preset locations include an 
idiosyncratic mix of major cities and obscure locations, among tliem the Middle of 
Nowhere. Click a dot or drag across one to see its name. You can type a place name 
in the space provided and click the Find button, or go through the list of known 
places alphabetically by pressing Option while clicking Find. The latitude, longi- 
tude, and time zone entries pertain to the most recendy selected location, which 
Map marks with a flashing star. The map scrolls if you drag beyond its boundaries. 

To add a new place, specify its latitude and longitude by clicking, by dragging, or 
by typing the coordinates in the spaces provided. Then type the place name and 
click the Add City button. After adding a new place, verify the estimated time zone 
and correct it, if necessary. 

Map marks the location of your Macintosh with a flashing dark cross. Set this element 
by finding or adding the proper location and then clicking the Set button, or by 
choosing a new location for your time zone in die Date & Time control panel 
(described earlier in this chapter) and then closing and reopening Map. Map auto- 
matically adjusts the time and date of your system’s clock according to the difference 
between die old and new locations. Your Macintosh stores its location in battery- 
powered memory, along with the time of day and other semipermanent settings. 

The distance or compass direction from your Macintosh to die place marked with 
the flashing star appears at the hottom of the control panel, along with the time at 
the distant place. Change from distance in miles to distance in Idlometers or 
direction in degrees by clicking the unit of measurement in the lower-left comer of 
the control panel. To see the time difference between that place and your 
Macintosh, click the words Tmic Differ in die control panel. (If you don’t see the 
words Time Differ, first click the words Time Zone.) 

You can enlarge the map by pressing Option while opening the Map control panel. 
To magnify more, press Shift-Option while opening (choose the Open command 
from the File menu). 






oCUMf^ 






Color Map 



The Map control panel normally displays a black-and- 
white map of the world, but you can replace it with a 
color map from the standard System 7 Scrapbook. 
Simply scroll in the Scrapbook to the color world map, 
copy it open the Map control panel, and paste. If you 
can't find a color map in your Scrapbook, you don't have 
the standard System 7 Scrapbook file. To get it 
temporarily move the Scrapbook file from your System 



Folder to the desktop. Next copy the Scrapbook file from 
the Tidbits installation disk to your System Folder. Copy 
the color map as described earlier. Rnally, select the 
Scrapbook file on the desktop, choose Put Away from 
the Finder's File menu, and click OK when the Rnder 
asks whether it's OK to replace the Scrapbook file in the 
System Folder with the one that you're moving (putting 
away) from the desktop. 
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What's Your Time? 



If you deal with people in multiple time zones, you can 
use the Map control panel to keep track of local times 
for various people and offices without having to re- 
member the names of their cities. Here's what you do: 

1 . Open the Map control panel. 

2. Have Map locate the person's city by typing 
the name of the city and clicking the Find 
button. 

3. Type the person's name over the city name, 
and click the Add City button. 

Now you need only type a person's name in Map 
and click the Find button to determine whether it is a 
polite time to call. 



If you want Map to remember a person whose city 
isn't on the map, you can substitute a known city in 
the same time zone or add the unknown city. 

Whenever you add a new place or person to Map, 
verify the time zone and correct it. If necessary. Map 
estimates the time zone of a new place based on its 
latitude and longitude, but time-zone boundaries 
have many irregularities. Also, Map does not know 
about Daylight Savings Time. If you are on Daylight 
Savings Time and someone else is not (or vice 
versa). Map will be off by one hour in computing the 
other person's local time. 




Memory 

The Memory control panel (see Figure 8-25) sets the size of the disk cache, turns 
virtual memory and 32-Bit Addre.ssing on and off, and also makes it possible to set 
aside part of memory as a very speedy RAM disk. Some settings are not available 
on certain Mac models. For detailed infonnadon about die settings, see the 
“Memory Control” section of Chapter 13. 




Figure 8-25: The Memory control panel. 
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Monitors 

The Monitors control panel sets the number of colors or grays of one or more 
monitors, as shown in Figure 8-26. Any changes that you make in these settings 
take effect immediately. 




Figure 8-26: The Monitors control 
panel in System 7.5. 



If your Macintosh has multiple monitors, you can drag little images of those 
monitors around the Monitors control panel to determine their relative positions. 
You can set which monitor has the menu bar by dragging the litde menu bar to the 
appropriate litde monitor in the control panel. You also can designate wliich monitor 
displays startup messages and icons. Press the Option key to display a tiny Macintosh 
icon; then drag this icon to the monitor that you want to use during startup. 

In System 7.5, you decide when die new position and menu-bar arrangements take 
effect by choosing the “Rearrange On Restart” option or the “Rearrange On 
Close” option in the Monitors control panel. VVlien “Rearrange On Close” is 
selected, you can press the Option key to have changes take effect immediately. In 
earlier versions of System 7, which do not have diese options, changes in monitor 
positions take effect when you close the Monitors control panel, and settings that 
affect die menu bar and startup monitor take place the next time you restart your 
Macintosh. 

On some Mac models, you also can use the Monitors control panel to limit the 
number of colors or grays available with built-in video. The higher the limit, the 
more memoi*}' die built-in \ddeo uses. You set the limit in the Monitors Options 
panel, shown in Figure 8-27. To see it, press Option while clicking the Options 
button in die Monitors control panel. Widi a 640-by-480 color monitor, 256 
colors require 320K, 16 colors require 160K, four colors require 96K, and black- 
and-white requires 74K. 
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Gamma Options 



If you press the Option key while clicking the Options 
button in the Monitors control panel you see a dialog 
box containing gamma options, similar to the one 
shown in the following figure. 

Gamma options provide alternative color balancing 
for video displays. Color balancing is necessary 
because the intensity of color on a video display 
does not correspond uniformly to the intensity of the 
electron beam that traces the video picture on the 
phosphor coating inside the video display tube. The 
computer's video circuitry compensates to provide 
the most accurate color possible. This compensation 
commonly is called gamma correction. 

The built-in video circuitry of color Macs and of 
Apple video cards provides gamma correction for the 
phosphor composition of Apple's original 1 3-inch 
RGB display, the de facto standard for Mac monitors. 
In addition, the built-in video on some Macs provides 
alternative gamma-correction methods for users 



who prefer nonstandard color correction, perhaps to 
simulate different degrees of paper whiteness. You 
select one of the available gamma-correction 
methods In the Options dialog box of the Monitors 
control panel. Changing the gamma correction has 
no effect on video performance, only on color 
balance. 

If a particular brand or model of monitor has a 
phosphor composition different from the standard, 
the monitor maker can provide a gamma-correction 
method specifically for it. The monitor maker also 
can provide alternative gamma-correction methods 
for users who prefer nonstandard color correction. 
The monitor maker supplies its gamma-correction 
methods in a monitors extension or a special control 
panel that goes into your Control Panels folder, and 
the operating system automatically installs the 
ahernativo gammo-correction methods as options in 
the Monitors control panel. 
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Figure 8-27: The Monitors Options panel. 
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Mouse 

The Mouse control panel, shown in Figure 8-28, sets the mouse-to-pointer (or 
trackball-to-pointer) tracking speed and the double-click interv^al. The double-click 
interval also determines how long you have to wait after selecting an icon name 
before it is ready for editing (see “Setting mouse sensitivity” and “Renaming Icons” 
in Chapter 4). 




Figure 8-28: The Mouse 
control panel. 



Network 

The Network control panel (see Figure 8-29) determines which network connec- 
tion to use if more tlian one is available to your Macintosh. For details, see “Select- 
ing Your Nework” in Chapter 9. 
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Figure 8-29: The Network control panel. 



Numbers 

The Numbers control panel (see Figure 8-30) sets the number format — decimal 
separator, thousand separators, and currenc)^ symbol — for a region of the world 
tliat you choose from a pop-up menu of the languages installed in the System file. 
This control panel is not included with System 7.0 or 7.0.1. 
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Figure 8-30: The Numbers control panel. 



PC Exchange 

With the PC Exchange control panel installed, the Mac can access floppy disks 
from Windows, OS/2, or DOS computers. MTien you insert a disk from one of 
tliose computers into a Mac, the foreign disk’s icon appears on the Finder’s desktop. 
You can open the foreign disk and see its files and folders (which are called sub- 
dh'ectcnies in DOS, Windows, and OS/2). You can open folders by double-clicking 
them, and you can open document files if you have compatible Mac programs. 

When you double-click a document file on a foreign disk, the Finder can deter- 
mine which Mac program to have open the file by looking up the Y>OS file -name 
extension (the three characters following the period) in PC Exchange, shown in 
Figure 8-31. PC Exchange contains a list that correlates DOS file-name extensions 
with Mac programs and document types. A file whose name ends with .TXT, for 
example, is opened by SimpleText (or TeachText, in older versions of System 7) as 
a text document. 
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Figure 8-3t: The PC Exchange control panel. 
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To change an item in the list, you click the Change button in the PC Exchange con- 
trol panel. A suffix-assignment dialog box appears, as shown in Figure 8-32. In diis 
dialog box, you can edit the suffix, select a different program from the ones on your 
disks, and select a document type from the ones that the selected application can open. 
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Figure 8-32: The PC Exchange control panel's suffix- 
assignment dialog box. 
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To add a suffix (and corresponding Mac application and document type), click the 
Add button in tlie PC Exchange cond’ol panel. This action brings up the suffix- 
assignment dialog box, in which you type a suffix, select a Mac program, and 
choose a document type. 

Clicking die Remove button in die PC Exchange control panel removes the 
currendy selected item from the list. Before clicking Remove, you c'an select 
multiple items in die list by 3i-clicking them (to select them indi\ndually) or Shift- 
clicking (to select a range). 

Portable 

The Portable control panel sets special features of the Macintosh Portable or 
PowerBook computers that use System 7.0.1. The Portable control panel shown in 
Figure 8-33 comes with System 7.0.1. This control panel has a slider for setting the 
minutes of inactivity before die internal hard disk spins down and a second slider 
for setting the minutes of inactivity before the system goes to sleep. Bodi sliders are 
ignored when the “Stay awake when plugged in” option is turned on and the power 
adapter is plugged into the computer. 

When used widi a PowerBook that has an internal modem, the Portable control 
panel includes a section for choosing betu^een the internal modem and a device 
connected to the modem port. If the internal modem option is selected and the 
“Wake On Ring” option is turned on, the modem wakes die computer when it 
detects an incoming call. 
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Figure 8-33: The Portable control 
panel for System 7.0 and 7.0.1. 



PowerBook (with System 7.1 and 7.1.1) 

The PowerBook control panel sets special features of the Macintosh Portable or 
PowerBook computers that use System 7 versions 7.1 and later. Two versions of 
the PowerBook control panel exist. The earlier version, shown in Figure 8-34, 
comes with System 7.1 and 7.1.1 (System 7 Pro). 




Figure 8-34: The PowerBook control panel for 
System 7.1 and 7.1.1. 



Moving the single battery-conseiwadon slider to the right conserves battery pow'er 
(by reducing the time before hard-disk spindown and system sleep). Mo\ing the 
slider to the left increases system performance (by allowing more idle time before 
the PowerBook spins down die hard disk and goes to sleep). 

Clicking the Options button in die control panel brings up a dialog box that 
contains two additional batteri^-conservation options. If the “Don’t sleep w hen 
plugged in” option is turned on, the computer and hard disk do not sleep while the 
power adapter is plugged into die computer. If the Processor Cycling option is set 
to allow cycling, die processor turns itself off when it is idle. “Allowing processor 
cycling” saves battery powder but may cause some programs to w^ork very slowly. 
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On a PowerBook equipped with an internal modem, the early version of the 
PowerBook control panel includes a section for choosing between the internal 
modem and a de\ice connected to the Modem port. If the internal modem option 
is selected and die “Wake On Ring” option is turned on, the modem w^akes the 
computer w^hen it detects an incoming call. 

PowerBook (with System 7.5) 

The later version of the PowerBook control panel, shown in Figure 8-35, sets 
batteiy^ consemtion and system responsiveness for PowerBook computers that use 
System 7.5. When die PowerBook control panel’s Easy/Custom switch is set to Easy, 
the control panel collapses to show only the single conservation-performance slider. 
When the switch is set to Custom, the control panel expands to display all its options. 




Figure 8-35: The PowerBook control panel for System 7.5. 



Moving die conservation/performance slider to the left conserves battery power by 
making the computer sleep, the hard disk spin down, the screen dim, and processor 
cycling occur after shorter periods of inactiiity. Moving the conservation/perfor- 
mance slider to the right increases system responsiveness by lengthening the period 
of inactivity before die computer sleeps, the hard disk spins down, the screen dims, 
and the processor cycles. 

The extended control panel has three sliders for individually setting the idle time 
until system sleep, hard-disk spindown, and screen dimming. Also, you can turn 
processor cycling on or off. You can set the three sliders and the processor-cycling 
option differendy for battery operation than for operation with the power adapter 
plugged into the computer. You choose the power mode from the pop-up menu in 
the Power Conservation section of the control panel. The computer determines 
w'hether to use the battery settings or die power-adapter settings as long as powder 
conservation is set to Auto. When power conservation is set to Manual, the settings 
in the expanded section of the control panel stay in effect indefinitely. 
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PowerBook Setup 

The PowerBook Setup control panel, shown in Figure 8-36, configures the Modem 
port for a PowerBook that has an internal modem and uses System 7.5. You can set 
the PowerBook to use the internal modem or a de\ace connected to the external 
Modem port. M'Tien the internal modem is selected, the “Wake On Ring” option 
determines whether the modem wakes die computer to receive an incoming call. 




Figure 8-36: The PowerBook Setup control panel. 



PowerTalk Setup 

The PowerTalk Setup control panel (see Figure 8-37) has configuration settings 
for PowerTalk collaboration services that come with System 7 Pro and System 7.5. 
Besides turning all collaboration services off or on, you can set your PowerTalk 
Key Chain to lock itself automatically after a period of inactivity whose duration 
you specify. You also can set PowerTalk to require entry of your Key Chain access 
code during startup. For details on the Key Chain, access code, and other 
PowerTalk services, see Chapter 15. 




Figure 8-37: The PowerTalk Setup control panel. 



Sharing Setup 

The Sharing Setup control panel (see Figure 8-38) names your Macintosh and its 
owner on its netw'ork, sets the owner’s network password, and starts or stops file 
sharing and program linking. For complete information on these settings, see 
“Identifying Your Macintosh” and “Starting and Stopping File Sharing” in Chapter 
9, and “Setting up program linking” in Chapter 18. 
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Figure 8-38: The Sharing Setup control panel. 



Sound 

The Sound control panel configures the sound input and output options, which are 
not the same on all Macs. Two types of Sound control panels exist. The nev^^er type, 
shown in Figure 8-39, has separate sections for different types of soimd settings. 
You choose a section from the pop-up menu at the top of the control panel. 

This type of Sound control panel is included with System 7.5, System 7 Pro, all 
Power Macs, and the Centris and Quadra 660AV and 840AV. This type of Sound 
control panel also is included with several software-update packages from Apple, 
including Hardware System Update versions 2.0 and 2.0.1, System Update 3, and 
Sound Manager 3. 

In the Sound Out section of the newer Sound control panel, the Rate and Size 
options affect the fidelity of the Mac’s sound output Many Macs have only one 
setting for each of these options. On Macs diat offer multiple settings, higher 
numbers yield higher fidelity. 

The older type of Sound control panel, shown in Figure 8-40, comes with System 
7.0, 7.0.1, and 7.1. This control panel has a section for setting the system alert 
sound and the speaker volume; it also includes controls for recording new alert 
sounds if your Macintosh has sound-input equipment. 

In all types of Sound control panels, you can add and remove alert sounds by using 
the Edit menu’s Cut, Copy, and Paste commands. For example, the standard 
System 7 Scrapbook (described earlier in tliis chapter) contains an extra sound that 
you can copy fi*om there and paste into the Sound control panel. You also can add 
and remove alert sounds by dragging them in and out of the System file, as de- 
scribed in the “System File” section of Chapter 7. 
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Figure 8-39: Sections of the Sound control panel (newer type); the exact contents depend on each Mac's 
sound capabilities. 




Figure 8-40: The Sound control 
panel (older type); the exact 
contents depend on each Mac’s 
sound capabilities. 
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To record a new alert sound (on a Mac that has a microphone or sound input port), 
click the Add button in the Alert Sounds section of the control panel. This action 
brings up a dialog box that has buttons for controlling recording and playback, and 
a gauge that measiu*es the duration of the recorded sound (see Figure 8-41). Click 
the Record button to record or re-record up to 10 seconds of sound from the Alac’s 
microphone or anotlier audio source connected to the sound port. Click the Play 
button to hear your recording. M^en you’re satisfied with your recording, click the 
Save button, and type a name for die new' alert sound when you’re asked. 
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Figure 8-41: The Sound control panel's buttons for 
recording an alert sound. 



Startup Disk 

The Startup Disk control panel (see Figure 8-42) sets wWch hard disk your 
Macintosh uses the next rime it starts. This control panel doesn’t work with a 
Macintosh Plus, and it has no effect unless your Macintosh has more than one hard 
disk that contains a System Folder. And in most cases. Startup Disk won’t enable 
you to choose among multiple volumes from a single parririoned hard disk. To 
choose a volume from a parririoned hard disk, use the System Picker program 
(described in Chapter 19). 
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Figure 8-42: The Startup Disk 
control panel. 
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Text 

The Text control panel (see Figure 8-43) enables you to choose among the 
installed language-script systems, such as Roman, Cyrillic, Arabic, Japanese, and 
Chinese. For the chosen script system, you also can choose among the installed 
languages that it supports. For example, tlie Roman script system is used by these 
Western European languages: Danish, Dutch, English, Finnish, French, French 
Canadian, Gennan, Italian, Norwegian, Spanish, and Swedish. 




Figure 8-43: The Text control 
panel. 



Choosing a language affects the computer’s rules for alphabetizing, c'apitalizing, 
and distinguishing words. The Text control panel comes witli System 7.5 and with 
other versions of System 7 that have been localized for languages other than English. 

Users & Groups 

The Users & Groups control panel, showm in Figure 8-44, identifies people and 
groups to whom you give specific access privileges for file sharing and program 
linking. For complete information on this control panel’s settings and on other file- 
sharing topics, see “Idendf}dng V\4io Can Access Your Shared Items,” “Control- 
ling Access to Shared Items,” and “Comparing Access-Privilege Scenarios” in 
Chapter 9. 




Figure 8-44: The Users b Groups control panel. 
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Views 

The Views control panel, shown in Figure 8-45, sets format and content options 
for Finder windows. For a detailed description, see “Custom list views” in Chapter 6. 




Figure 8-45: The Views control panel. 



WindowShade 

System 7.5’s V\TndowShade control panel (see Figure 8-46) gives you the option of 
collapsing a window into its tide bar. The effect, which is like rolling up a window 
shade, works with all windows and palettes (not just Finder windows). 
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Figure 8-46: System 7.5's Window- 
Shade control panel. 



In the control panel, you designate the combination of mouse clicks and modifier 
keys that trigger window collapsing and expanding. You also can turn roller-shade 
sound effects on and off. WindowShade comes with System 7.5, and it is available 
separately from user groups and on-line infonnadon services (see Chapter 19). 
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Accessoiy Programs 

Apple has always included accessor}^ programs witli die Macintosh system software. 
Prior to System 7 they were all desk accessories, and you opened them from the 
Apple menu. System 7 allows desk accessories to operate apart from die Apple 
menu. System 7.5 includes some accessory programs diat are actually applications, 
not desk accessories. 

This section explains how desk accessories work and describes the accessory pro- 
grams installed in the Apple menu with various versions of System 7. The kind of 
program is noted for each item. 

Desk accessories in System 7 

Very litde differentiates desk accessories and application programs in System 7. 

You can put both types of items in folders, on the desktop, or in the Apple menu, as 
shown in Figure 8-47. Each desk accessory can have its own family of icons, 
consisting of small and standard sizes in black-and-w'hite, 16 colors, and 256 colors. 
Most old desk accessories, however, use die generic desk-accessor}^ icons, which 
look like generic application icons. 
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You move and copy desk accessories by dragging their icons in the Finder, just as 
you would with any application. If you w^ant to install a desk accessory in the Apple 
menu, simply drag it to the S}^tem Folder icon; you don’t have to use the Font/DA 
Mover utility program. For compatibility with older system software, desk accesso- 
ries can exist in suitcase files, which the Font/DA Mover program creates. You can 
use Font/DA Mover version 4. 1 (but not earlier versions) with System 7. 

Opening desk accessories 

System 7’s full-time multitasking alwws enables you to open any desk accessory or 
application program widiout quitting the program that you’re using (available 
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Figure 8-47: Some 
desk accessories. 
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memory permitting). You open a desk accessory as you would an application 
program — by double-clicking it, by selecting it and then choosing the Finder’s 
Open command, or by choosing it from the Apple menu. Unlike an application 
program, however, you can’t open a desk accessory^ by opening one of its docu- 
ments. Thus, you can’t open a desk accessory^ by double-clicking one of its docu- 
ments or by dragging a document to the desk accessory icon. Also, desk accessories 
in a suitcase file can’t be opened. You first must drag them out of die suitcase into a 
folder or onto the desktop. 

Using desk accessories 

System 7 puts each desk accessory that you open in its own memory^ partition and 
adds its name to the Application menu. You make a single desk accessory the active 
program by choosing it from the Application menu or clicking its window, just as 
you would an application. Wliile a desk accessory is the active program, its About 
command appears in the Apple menu. (Older system software lumps all open desk 
accessories togedier in one partition when MultiFinder is active, or the older 
system softv^are includes them with the open application when MultiFinder is 
inactive.) 

All desk accessories have a File menu widi Close and Quit commands. These 
commands work differently in System 7 than in older system software. The Close 
command closes the desk accessory^’s active window and — in most desk acces- 
sories — quits the active desk accessory. The Quit command quits die active desk 
accessory^ (not all open desk accessories, as in older sy^stem software). 

Alarm Clock 

The Alann Clock desk accessory shows the time of day (see Figure 8-48). It can be 
expanded to show^ the date, set the time or date, or set an alarm. When the alarm 
goes off, you hear the sy^steni alert sound (as set in die Sound control panel), and 
the Alarm Clock icon flashes in front of the Apple Menu icon at the left end of the 
menu bar. To stop the flashing, you need only open the Alarm Clock desk acc'essory^ 
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Figure 8-48: The Alarm Clock desk accessory. 
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AppleCD Audio Player 

The AppleCD Audio Player application, shown in Figure 8-49, plays audio CDs in 
your CD-ROM drive. The program has an Options menu, which you can use to 
change die window color and die number-display color. You also can use tliis 
menu to play back die left channel or right channel only. 
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Figure 8-49: The AppleCD Audio Player program. 



You can play, pause, stop, skip back, skip forward, scan hack, and scan forward by 
clicking the buttons on the right side of the control panel. Clicking the Normal 
button plays die CD tracks sequentially. Clicking the Shuffle button plays the 
tracks in random order; each time you click Shuffle, the order changes. Clicking 
the Prog button plays the tracks in an order that you specify, as described later in 
this section. Clicking the arrow' button next to the Prog button alternates between 
playing the CD one time or continuously in the mode that you’ve selected (normal, 
shuffle, or program). 

The small down arrow' above the Stop button is a pop-up menu that lists the tracks 
on the CD. Use this menu to play a specific track. 

The clock icon is a pop-up menu. Use this menu to set the display to show elapsed 
or remaining time on the current track or on the entire disc. 

To program the x-^pleCD Audio Player, click the Prog button. Then click the tiny 
Edit List button (the down arrow located below^ the Normal button) to display the 
track list and play list, as shown in Figure 8-50. The track list, on the right side of 
the w’indow, lists all tracks sequentially. Build a play list on the right side of the 
window' by dragging tracks from the track list to slots in the play list. If necessary, 
you can enlarge the wdndow' by dragging its size box. To remove a track from the 
play list, drag it back to the track list. 

The AppleCD Audio Player identifies every audio CD generically — as Audio CD 
w'ith tracks named Track 1, Track 2, and so on — unless you type the CD title and 
track titles. To enter titles, the Apple CD Audio Player must be in Normal mode 
or Shuffle mode (not Prog mode). The AppleCD Audio Player stores the titles that 
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Figure 8-50: Programming the AppleCD Audio Player. 



you enter for each CD, and the custom play list that you build for it (if any), in the 
file CD Remote Programs in die Preferences folder inside die System Folder. 

You can also operate many of AppleCD Audio Player’s controls from die keyboard. 
Press the left-arrow and right-arrow keys to scan backward or scan forward track 
by track. Press the space bar or the Enter key to alternately play and pause, and the 
Delete key or the Clear key to stop playing. To eject die CD, press Command-E. 
And if the AppleCD Audio Player includes a volume control, you can operate it by 
pressing the up-arrow and down-arrow keys. (The presence of the volume control 
depends on the capabilities of the CD-ROM drive.) 

Battery 

The Batteiy desk accessory, shown in Figure 8-51, monitors battery conditions on 
Portable and PowerBook computers. The gauge measures the remaining battery 
charge, and a lightning bolt across the battery icon indicates that die Mac is trydng 
to charge the batter)^ Clicking the lever in die upper-right comer alternately shows 
and hides the Sleep section of die program. Clicking the Sleep button puts the 
computer to sleep. In System 7.5, die Date & Time control panel’s menu-bar clock 
options (detailed earlier in diis chapter) duplicate the Battery program. 

Calculator 

The Calculator desk accessory^ (see Figure 8-52) adds, subtracts, multiplies, and 
divides numbers that you enter. You can tyqie numbers and operation symbols or 
click the keys in the desk accessory. In addition, you can copy the text of a calcula- 
tion — for example, 69.95+26.98+14.99^.0725 — and paste it into the Calculator. 
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Figure 8-51 : The Battery 
desk accessory. 
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Figure 8-52; The 
Calculator desk 
accessory. 




Figure 8-53: The Graphing Calculator program on Power Macs. 

PowerMac computers come vvitli a different Calculator program to show off their 
processing power. The Graphing Calculator, shown in Figure 8-53, can graph an 
equation in the same time that it takes die ordinary Calculator to perform arith- 
metic on a lesser Mac. 

Chooser 

The Chooser desk accessor)^ (see Figure 8-54) enables you to select a printer or 
other output device and to make connections w^ith odier computers that are net- 
worked to your Mac. System 7’s Chooser is larger than older versions, to make 
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room for more devices and netw'ork zones. Also, you no longer enter the Mac- 
intosh owner’s name in the Chooser, but in the Sharing Setup control panel (as 
described in Chapter 9). 
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Figure 8-54: The Chooser desk accessory. 



Find File 

System 7.5’s Find File utility program (see Figure 8-55) finds files, folders, and 
disks that match up to eight criteria. Find File is described fully in the ‘‘Finding 
items in System 7.5” section of Chapter 6. 
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Figure 8-55: The Find File program in System 7.5. 



Jigsaw Puzzle 

The Jigsaw Puzzle program in S}^tem 7.5, shown in Figure 8-56, is a replacement 
for the Puzzle desk accessory. This desk accessory can create endless numbers of 
jigsaw puzzles with large, medium, or small pieces from any graphics file that is 
compatible with SimpleText (that is, in PICT format). You can have the program 
show the picture on which the puzzle is based (like the box top of a conventional 
puzzle), and you also can have it solve the puzzle for you. 
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Figure 8-56: The Jigsaw Puzzle program in System 7.5, with a medium- 
piece puzzle. 



Key Caps 

The Key Caps desk accessory (see Figure 8-57) shows all the characters that you 
can t)q)e in any font installed in your system. You choose the font from the Key 
Caps menu, which appears to the right of the Edit menu when the Key Caps desk 
accessor}^ is active. Key Caps changes to show the effect of pressing Shift, Option, 
or Control separately or in combination. 




Figure 8-57; The Key Caps desk accessory. 



In System 7’s Key Caps, pressing Option outlines the keys that, when pressed along 
with Option, don’t directly produce a character (see Figure 8-58). Each of those 
Option-key combinations, called dead keys^ adds an accent or other diacritic to 
certain subsequently typed keys. Pressing a dead key — for example, Option-E for 
an accent — outlines the keys tliat can have that diacritic added. 
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Printing Key Caps 



You may want to print Key Caps as a handy 
reference, but it has no Print command. To work 
around this situation, take a picture of the screen 
and print that picture, as follows: 

Open Key Caps, choose tlie font that you want it to 
show, and press any modifier keys (Shift, Option, 
Control, or §€) that you want to be in effect. Move 
the mouse pointer to an empty area of the menu bar; 
hold down the mouse button; temporarily release the 
modifier keys; press §§-Shift-3; again press the 
modifier keys that you released temporarily; and. 



finally, release the mouse button. Your gyrations 
should be rewarded by the sound of a camera 
shutter as the system snaps a picture of the screen. 

Now open your startup disk, and look for a 
document named Picture 1. Print this document, 
using TeachText, SimpleText, or any graphics 
program. Cut out the Key Caps window with 
scissors after printing, or crop it out with a graphics 
program before printing, if you take additional 
snapshots, those snapshots are numbered 
sequentially. 
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Pressing Option outline keys can add 
a diacritic, and pressing one of them 
while pressing Option ... 



outlines the keys that can have that 
diacritic added 
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Figure 8-58: Reviewing dead keys and their 
effects. 



Note Pad 

The Note Pad records brief messages that you type or paste into it Two versions 
of the Note Pad exist The newer version, shown in Figure 8-59, is an application 
that comes with System 7.5. You can print notes, go to any note by number, and 
find text in one note or all notes. Each note can contain up to 32K (about 32,000) 
characters. You can drag text betw^een the Note Pad and another application that 
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has adopted drag-and-drop editing, such as the Scrapbook and SimpleText (see 
“Editing the Drag-and-Drop Way” in Chapter 14). You can scroll and resize the 
Note Pad window. In addition, you can set the font and size of the text in the notes. 



Note Pad m 

Here is a supplementary H 

bulletin from the Office of 
Fluctuation Control, Bureau of 
Edible Condiments, Soluble and 
Indigestible Fats and Glutinous 
Derivatives, Washington, D.C. 
Correction of Directive 
943456201, issued a while 
back, concerning the fixed 
price of groundhog meat. In the 
directive above named, the 
quotation on groundhog meat 
should read ground hogmeat. 

Bob and Ray 




Figure 8-59: System 7.5's Note 
Pad program. 



The older version of the Note Pad, showTi in Figure 8-60, is a simple desk acces- 
sory that comes with System 7 versions older than 7.5. This version cannot print 
notes. The only way to go through the notes is to click die dog ears in the lower- 
left corner. The window is fixed in size and has no scroll bars, but you can use the 
arrow' keys to scroll. You have no choice of font or font size. 




-Turn to the next page by clicking here 



-Turn to the previous page by clicking here 



Figure 8-60: The Note Pad desk accessory before System 7.5. 



Puzzle 

The Puzzle desk accessory (see Figure 8-61) is a game in which you unscramble 
tiles to make a picture. Push a tile in the same row or column as the vacant space 
tow'ard the vacant space by clicking the tile. Puzzle has two configurations: one 
with numbered tiles, and another with a picture of the Apple logo. Choose Clear 
from the Edit menu to switch between tliem. 
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Figure 8-61: The Puzzle desk 
accessory. 

You can replace the picture of die Apple logo. Just copy a picture in anodier 
program, switch to die Puzzle, and paste. The ne.xt-to-last picture in die standard 
System 7 Scrapbook, for example, provides a challenging puzzle. 

Scrapbook 

The Scrapbook stores and reodeves text, pictures, sounds, and other types of infor- 
mation that you paste into it, one item at a time. Several versions of the Scrapbook 
exist. All versions of the Scrapbook used with System 7 can play sounds as well as 
display text and pictures. All but the oldest versions also can play QuickTime 
movies (on a Mac widi QuickTime installed, as described in Chapter 16). 

The Scrapbook version that comes with System 7.5 (see Figure 8-62) is an applica- 
tion program. You can copy an item to or from diis Scrapbook by dragging from or 
to anodier application that has adopted drag-and-drop editing, such as SimpleText 
or the Finder (see “Editing the Drag-and-Drop Way” in Chapter 14 for details). 
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Figure 8-62: The Scrapbook program in System 7.5. 



You can resize the window of this Scrapbook As you scroll through items, this 
Scrapbook reports the number of the item, the type of the item, and its size. For 
picture items, the Scrapbook also reports the item’s dimensions and the amoimt (if 
any) by which the item is reduced for display in the Scrapbook The Scrapbook also 
reports the duration of sound items. 
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Relieving Scrapbook Clutter 



After extensive use, your Scrapbook may become 
cluttered with old clippings. If you can't bear to 
throw them out make a copy of the Scrapbook file in 
your System Folder (use the Finder's Duplicate 
command and store the copy in some other folder) 
before you start weeding. Later, you can use the old 
copy that you made by dragging the current 



Scrapbook file out of the System Folder, dragging the 
old copy in, and changing its name to Scrapbook file. 
To get the standard System 7 Scrapbook file, you 
must install System 7 on a disk that has no 
Scrapbook file in its System Folder. The Installer 
does not replace a Scrapbook file that It finds in the 
System Folder when you install System 7. 




Older versions of the Scrapbook are desk accessories with fixed-size windows, as 
shown in Figure 8-63. These versions report only the item number and type. 



Scrapbook i 




Figure 8-63: An older version of the Scrapbook desk 
accessory. 



Stiddes 

The Sticldes application displays notes similar to Post-it Notes on your screen, as 
shown in Figure 8-64. You can set the color and the text font, size, and style for 
each note. You can drag selected text to move it within a note, copy it between 
notes, or copy it betv'een a note and another application that has adopted drag- 
and-drop editing, such as SimpIeText and the Note Pad. Sticldes windows have no 
scroll bars, but you can scroll by pressing die arrow keys or by dragging in the note. 
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Figure 8-64: The Stickles program in System 7.5. 
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CHAPTER \ ; CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• More than a dozen individual control panels that you open like Finder 
documents give you settings for controlling many aspects of the Mac. 

• Desk accessories work outside the Apple menu, in folders, and on the 
desktop, and can be used like ordinary application programs. 

• System 7 comes with several accessory programs, some desk 
accessories, and several other applications. 



cdevs 

Another term for control-panel docu- 
ments. Some old cdevs work properly 
only if you put them in the System 
Folder itself, not in the Control Panels 
folder. 

color picker 

The dialog box in which you specify a 
custom color either by clicking a color 
wheel or by entering color values. 

dead keys 

The keys that generate accented char- 
acters when typed in combination with 
the Option key and in proper sequence. 
For example, typing Option-E followed 
by 0 generates 6. In System 7, the Key 
Caps desk accessory outlines the dead 
keys when you press the Option key. 

Disk Cache 

Improves System performance by stor- 
ing recently used information from the 
disk in a dedicated part of memory. 
Accessing information in memory is 
much faster than accessing information 
on disk. 

extension 

A software module that is loaded during 
startup and adds features or capabilities 
to the system software. 



file-name extension 
The three characters following the pe- 
riod in a DOS file name. The file-name 
extension indicates the kind of file on a 
DOS or Windows computer. 

file sharing 

The ability to make files (in folders} 
available to other computers over a 
network, and to access another 
computer's files (in folders). 

gamma correction 

A method the computer's video circuitry 
uses to balance color on a video dis- 
play. Color balancing is necessary be- 
cause the intensity of color on a video 
display does not correspond uniformly 
to the intensity of the electron beam 
that traces the video picture on the 
phosphor coating inside the video dis- 
play tube. 

the Internet 

A worldwide network that provides 
e-mail, news, and file storage and re- 
trieval. 

network 

A collection of interconnected, individu- 
ally controlled computers, printers, and 
other devices, together with the hard- 
ware and software used to connect 



them. A network allows users to share 
data and devices, such as printers. 

subdirectories 

The equivalent on Windows, OS/2, and 
DOS computers to folders on Mac com- 
puters. With the PC Exchange control 
panel installed, the Mac displays 
subdirectories of DOS disks as folders 
on the Mac screen. 

RAM disk 

You can use the Memory control panel 
to set aside RAM to be used as though 
it were a very fast hard disk. A RAM 
disk stores items only until the next 
restart, shutdown, or power outage. 

startup disk 

A disk with the Finder and System files 
in its System Folder, which allows the 
computer to begin operation. 

submenu 

A secondary menu that pops out from 
the side of another menu. A submenu 
appears when you place the pointer on 
a menu item that has an arrowhead at 
the right side of the menu. 

UNIX 

An operating system (system software) 
popular on computers of the worksta- 
tion class and larger. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



Sharing Files 



S imilar to a library, shaiing allows you to share files, 
folders, and disks with people whose computers are con- 
nected to your iVIacintosh in a netw^orL You can share items from 
your Macintosh mth otlier users, they can share their items with 
you, and they can share their items with one another. In effect, 
these netw'ork users become librarians of their shared informa- 
tion, controlling w'ho has access to shared items and determining 
what a user can do to files. 

Your network may consist of two computers in the same room, 
several computers located near one another, or computers 
scattered throughout a building. Your computer can even join the 
network from a distance, by telephone. This chapter explains how 
to use Sy’stem 7’s file-sharing capabilities to manage the flow of shared 
infonnation across a network of any complexity. 



■ 

» Understanding networks 
and the services they can 
provide 

» Building a network, 
identifying your Mac on 
it, and making your Mac 
available to others on the 
network 

► Accessing a network 
over ordinary telephone 
lines 

» Designating which 
folders and disks you 
want to share, with 
guidelines for optimizing 
sharing and preventing 
potential problems 

» Registering users and 
groups of users 

* Setting access privileges, 
including making a 
private in-box folder and 
a bulletin-board folder 

* Seeing which folders and 
disks you are sharing and 
who is connected to your 
computer 

* Accessing the folders 
and disks of another 
Macintosh on the net- 
work 



Comparing File Sharing to File Servers 

System 7’s built-in networking capabilities make sharing items across a netuwk 
surprisingly easy. Previously, to create a network to share items, you needed to 
purchase additional networking software, such as AppleShare or Sitka’s TOPS. 
Widi System 7 and LocalTalk or LocalTalk-compatible connectors, you can easily 
create a ready-to-use network for sharing files, folders, and disks. File sharing is 
one type of netuwk service; networks also can provide printing services, modem 
and fax/modem services, and more. 

File sharing c'an be implemented in a distributed or centralized fashion. In a 
distributed file-sharing network, each Macintosh user makes files, folders, and disks 
available to other people using the network. While you are sharing your files, you 
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are free to use your Macintosh for nonnal tasks. By contrast, a centralized file- 
sharing network enables everyone to share items from a computer that is dedicated 
to providing file-sharing services. Such a computer is referred to as a dedicated file 
serve7\ Usually, the Macintosh that acts as a dedicated file server needs more than 
minimal processing capabilities. A Centris, Quadra, or perhaps an old Ilfic or Ed 
can handle network demands. Tlie computer will need one or more large hard disks. 

System Ts file-sharing capabilities are designed for distributed file sharing among 
up to ten users at one time. (More than ten can be connected to die network, but 
only ten can share files at the same time.) You also can use System 7*s file-sharing 
capabilities on a Macintosh that is dedicated to sharing files. Dedicating an ordi- 
nary Macintosh to System Ts file sharing turns the computer into a simple, 
inexpensive file ser\^er for a small work group. Folders or entire hard disks on this 
file-server Mac can be made available to different network users, who in turn can 
back up important files of their owm to the file server. 

The problem with a home-made file server is its performance. S}^tem 7’s file 
sharing assumes somebody will use the file-server Mac for more tlian sharing files, 
and reserves about 50 percent of the file-server Mac’s processing power for die 
nominal user — who in this case doesn’t exist — to run applications. A utility called 
Nok Nok 2.0 from the AG Group (5 10-937-7900), w'hich sells for less than $50, 
can adjust the amount of processing power reserved for file sharing, gready 
improving file-sharing performance. Apple’s AppleShare Server 4.0 software also 
allocates most of the computer’s processing capacity to file sharing, but it costs 
about $1000. It does more than just optimize file-sharing speed, but for many 
situations you don’t need more. 

Many people can access a shared folder or disk at the same time, but only one 
person can use a shared file at a time unless the application involved is a netw^ork 
version, which enables multiple users to work with the same program or document. 
For best performance, multiuser application programs and their documents are 
usually kept on a dedicated file server. 



Connecting Your Network 

You establish a Loc'alTalk network simply by plugging Apple’s LocalTalk connec- 
tors into die printer ports of two or more Macintosh computers and then connect- 
ing the computers wadi LocalTalk.wiring. For a less ex^iensive network that 
actually performs better, you also can use Farallon Computing’s PhoneNet 
connectors (or die equivalent) and ordinary telephone cables. Either way, you have 
a basic Loc'alTalk network. 

System 7 includes optional software for connecting your Macintosh to tw'o other 
types of networks: EtherTalk and TokenTalk. These sophisticated networking 
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AppleShare Dedicated File Server 



A network with more than ten people actively 
sharing files needs a dedicated file server adminis- 
tered by software such as Apple's AppleShare 
Server 3 software. A faster edition, AppleShare 
Server 4, is available for Macs based on a 68040 
CPU; version 4.1 works with Apple workgroup 
servers that use the PowerPC CPU. The AppleShare 
Server extends network file-sharing and background- 
printing services beyond System 7's standard capa- 
bilities. Installing AppleShare Server software turns 
any Macintosh into an efficient centralized file server 
capable of sharing the files and folders on its hard 
disk (or disks) among 1 20 users of Macintosh, Apple 
II, and MS-DOS computers on an AppleTalk network. 

Centralized disk storage reduces the amount of local 
disk storage required by each networked computer, 
while providing a way for people who work together 
to share information. People can store files on the 
server's disks, where other people can open or copy 
them. Many people can access the server's disks 
and folders simultaneously, and new files become 



available to everyone instantly. Unlike the file sharing 
provided by System 7, no one uses the server's 
Macintosh to do personal work because it is 
dedicated to providing network services. Conversely, 
your Macintosh is not burdened when someone else 
on the network accesses one of your shared items 
on the AppleShare server's disk. 

A centralized file server is set up and maintained by 
a trained person called a network administrator. The 
AppleShare Server software includes organizational, 
administrative, and security features to manage file 
access on the network. The network administrator 
does not control access to folders and files on the 
server's disks; that is the responsibility of each 
person who puts items on the disks. 

AppleShare's file-shanng capabilities are compatible 
with those of System 7. You use the same methods 
(described in this chapter) to share your files with 
other users, to control access to those files, and to 
access files that other users have made available to you. 



options provide more powerful net\vorldng capabilities dian LocalTalk, but 
connectors and wiring cost more. The latest Macs have built-in Ethernet ports, but 
older iVIacs need extra-cost internal or external Ethernet adapters. You install EtherTalk 
or TokenTalk software by using the same Installer program that installs System 7. 



Connecting to a Network by Phone 

Your Macintosh can connect to an AppleTalk network dirough another Macintosh 
over standard telephone lines. Both computers need compatible modems and 
copies of Apple’s Apple Remote Access software (often called ARA). When 
connected, you can use System 7’s file sharing to access shared files on the comput- 
ers connected to the network, and you can access other network services as well. 
Apple Remote Access can call into any type of AppleTalk nework: LocalTalk, 
PhoneNet, EtherTalk, or TokenTalk. 

You set up Apple Remote Access widi the Remote Access Setup control panel (see 
Figure 9-1), spedfjing the type of modem you have and the port to which it’s connected. 
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Figure 9-1: The Remote Access Setup control panel. 



To connect, you have your copy of Apple Remote Access call Apple Remote Access 
on the computer whose network you want to access, as shown in Figure 9-2. Data 
travels over the phone lines as sounds, and the modems convert between the 
sounds and the computer’s digital data. You can’t let anyone on the network access 
your shared files, but you can access files (using the methods described in this 
chapter) that people on the network have made available for sharing exacdy as 
though you were connected to the network locally. 

Apple has improved on the original ARA; version 2 tightens security to make it 
harder for unauthorized people to connea to a network by dialing in with ARA. 
Some other details have changed. For example, you now can buy a separate copy of 
die client software diat you need to dial in to die network. This software is a 
smaller program than the combined client/server ARA 1, which makes the version 2 
client attracdve for PowerBook users. 

Trilobyte Sofhvare makes a shareware equivalent to ARA called ARACommander, 
which offers some features diat the Apple version lacks. The product became so 
popular that the author upgraded it and now also offers ARACommander 2 as a 
commercial product. The commercial version gives users more options than 
Apple’s own ARA does, and it simplifies the process of automating connections for 
a certain time each day. ARACommander 2 also makes it easy for network adminis- 
trators to set up temporary ARA user accounts that self-destruct after a certain date. 
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Figure 9-2: Connecting to a distant network 
with Apple Remote Access. 



Selecting Your Network 

If your Macintosh has an EtlierTalk or TokenTalk network connection, you switch 
between Loc'alTalk and the other netw'ork or netw^orks by using the Network 
control panel. If your Macintosh is using Apple Remote Access to connect to a 
remote network, you c*an use the Network control panel to disconnect from your 
local netw'ork (if any). You w^ould disconnect if you were unable to access a device 
on the remote network because it was being masked by a device on your local 
network, or if you had no local network and needed to use your printer port for a 
nonnetworked printer (such as a StyleVVriter). You usually don’t find the Network 
control panel in your Control Panels folder unless your Macintosh has an Ethernet 
connector, is direcdy connected to a network other than LocalTalk (such as 
EtherTalk), or has Apple Remote Access installed. 

The Network control panel displays the netvv'ork option icons, shov\m in Figure 
9-3. To select a network, click its icon. A message warns that you’ll lose any 
netwwk services that you’re using with your current network connection because 
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you can maintain a connection to only one network at a time. When you switch to 
a different network, you’ll no longer be able to access any file servers, printers, or 
other network services on the original network. 
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Figure 9-3: The Network control panel. 



Turning AppleTalk on and off 

As soon as you connect to a network and turn on your Macintosh, AppleTalk is 
turned on for you automatically. AppleTalk is the built-in software that enables 
your Macintosh to communicate with a network. Jn some cases, you may need to 
turn off AppleTalk, meaning tlvat you want to disconnect your Macintosh from the 
net\\'ork. To turn off AppleTalk, use the Chooser desk accessory, shown in Figure 
9-4. Click the Inactive button to turn off AppleTalk. 
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Figure 9-4: The Chooser desk accessory. 
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If you attempt to turn off AppleTalk while you are connected to a network service, 
such as file sharing, you get a message warning you that these services will be 
disconnected. In diis case, click the Cancel button, close the Chooser, and then 
close any shared items. Remember that if you turn off AppleTalk, it remains off 
until you turn it on again by clicking the Active button in the Chooser. 



Identifying Your Macintosh 

Before you can begin sharing files, you must identify your Macintosh to the 
network, using the Sharing Setup control panel (see Figure 9-5). Identifying your 
Macintosh involves entering the name of its owner, a password to prevent other 
users from connecting to your Macintosh as its owner, and a name for your 
Macintosh. Identifying the owner of your Macintosh plays an important role in 
determining who has access to your shared items. Wien people on the network 
w'ant to share items from your Macintosh, they first select your Macintosh by name 
from a list in tlieir Chooser. 
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Figure 9-5: The Sharing Setup control panel. 



The Oivner Passw'ord can be up to eight characters long. A passw'ord is case- 
sensitrve meaning that if you create a password that includes uppercase and lower- 
case letters, you must re-enter tliat password with die same uppercase and 
low^ercase letters to gain access. Select a password diat is e^sy for you to remember 
but difficult for others to guess. 

Tip: For better security, mix letters w^idi numbers; try replacing die letters / and 0 
with the numbers 1 and 0, for example. You must know^ the Owner Password to 
access your Macintosh from another Macintosh on the network. As you enter your 
passw'ord, die Sharing Setup control panel displays bullets in place of the actual 
characters to prevent others from seeing die password. 
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In the Macintosh Name text box, give your Macintosh a name that others will 
easily recognize when they see it in their Choosers. If a name already appears in die 
Macintosh Name text box, you can use diat name or tjpe a new one. You can 
change any of diese settings later by returning to the Sharing Setup control panel. 



Starting and Stopping File Sharing 

You also use the Sharing Setup control panel to start file sharing. Activating file 
sharing enables the netw'ork users to access your computer and its shared items. 

To start file sharing, click the Start button in the File Sharing section of the 
Sharing Setup control panel. The Start button’s label changes to Cancel, and die 
status message next to the button describes what is happening while file sharing is 
starting. When the status line says “File sharing is now on” and the button’s label 
changes to Stop, your Macintosh is ready to share files. You can close the Sharing 
Setup control panel anytime after clicking the Start button, but you won’t know 
precisely when file sharing is enabled if you do. 

If you shut down or restart your Macintosh while file sharing is on. System 7 
automatically starts file sharing the next time the Macintosh is started. In other 
words, file sharing stays on until you explicidy stop it. 

You can stop file sharing so diat other users on die netu^ork camiot access your 
computer. Stopping file sharing does not unshare items that you’ve already 
designated as shared (as described in the next section), but it denies other users on 
the network access to any of your shared items until you turn file sharing on again. 

To stop file sharing, click the Stop button in the Sharing Setup control panel. The 
system asks you to enter the number of minutes’ warning to be given to anyone 
who is sharing items from your Macintosh. (Allow enough time for people sharing 
items from your Macintosh to close any shared items.) Every Macintosh sharing 
items fi-om your Macintosh sees a message indicating that access to your computer 
is going to be disconnected at the end of the time you specified, as shown in Figure 
9-6. The same message goes out when you shut down or restart your Macintosh 
with file sharing on. 

Caution: People sharing your items receive no notification of impending shutdown 
if you shut down or restart your Macintosh with At Ease’s Special menu instead of 
the Finder’s. 

If you plan to share a CD-ROM or a removable hard disk, you must insert the disk 
before starting file sharing with the Sharing Setup control panel. You can share 
only disks whose icons are on your desktop when you start file sharing. Conversely, 
before starting file sharing, you must eject a CD-ROM or removable hard disk that 
you do not want to share. You cannot eject a CD-ROM or removable hard disk that 
w as mounted w^hen sharing started; you have to turn ofl- sharing before ejecting. 
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- What you see. 
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sharing your folders 
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Figure 9-6: Messages that appear when you stop file sharing. 



Sharing Your Folders and Hard Disks 

After identifying your Macintosh and activating file sharing, you designate the 
folders and hard disks tliat you want to share. You can share up to ten folders and 
hard disks (including CD-ROMs and removable hard disks) at a time. To share just 
one file, you must drag it into a folder and share die folder. 

When you share a folder or hard disk, every item it contains is shared, including 
enclosed folders. You can’t share a document by itself (outside a folder) or an item 
located on a floppy disk. After you share a folder or hard disk, you can drag 
unshared items into the shared folder or hard disk to share them. 
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Figure 9-7: The Sharing info window. 
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To make a folder or hard disk available for sharing, select the item and then choose 
Sharing from die File menu to display die Sharing info window (see Figure 9-7), in 
which you specify access privileges. Turn on the “Share this item and its contents” 
option. 

The remaining options in the Sharing info window establish which users can access 
die shared item and what privileges they have, as explained in “Controlling Access 
to Shared Items” later in diis chapter. The initial settings for a shared item enable 
anyone on the network to access that item and make any changes he or she w^ants. 

\Mien you close the Sharing info window-, the system asks whether you want to 
save the changes to the access privileges that you just specified. If you click the Save 
button, the item is shared and available to everyone on the network. All items in 
the selected folder or hard disk also are available. 

The settings that you make in an item’s Sharing info window persist until you use 
the Sharing command again to change diem. Shutting down or restarting your 
Macintosh does not affect Sharing info window settings; neidier does stopping file 
sharing with die Sharing Setup control panel. 

The icon of a shared folder on your Macintosh appears with network cables and a 
tabbed folder, indicating its shared status. Mdien people on your network are 
connected to a shared folder, the folder icon displays faces in the center to indicate 
that the folder is in use (see Figure 9-8). Notice that shared-hard-disk icons, unlike 
folders, don’t change. 




You can use die View-s control panel to set icon size so diat you’ll see die netwwk 
folder icons. You can move a shared folder anyw^here on your Macintosh except to 
a floppy disk. 
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Network Trash 



If another user throws away a shared item from your 
Macintosh, the Finder creates an invisible folder on 
your Macintosh with the label Network Trash Folder. 
As long as the user doesn't empty the Trash, the 
items thrown away appear inside the Network Trash 
Folder in folders labeled Trash Can #/, Trash Can 
#2, and so on — one for each Macintosh with 



something of yours in its Trash. To restore an item 
that someone else has trashed, simply drag it out of 
the Trash Can # folder and rename it. You can set 
access privileges to prevent others from trashing your 
shared Items, as described in "Controlling Access to 
Shared Items" later in this chapter. 



You can’t rename a shared folder or disk; nor can you drag it to the Trash. Also, you 
can’t eject and put away a removable hard disk or CD-ROM that you are sharing. 
To do any of these things, you first must use the Sharing Setup control panel to 
stop sharing — or unshare the item. You unshare any folder or disk with the 
Sharing command. In die item’s Sharing info window, turn off the “Share this item 
and its contents” option and close the Sharing info window. 



Guidelines for Sharing Folders and Disks 

You can do several things to optimize file sharing and prevent potential problems. 

The following are some guidelines and tips for sharing folders and disks: 

❖ Share from the highest level of your disk and folder structure. For example, a 
disk can’t be shared if it contains an already-shared folder (no matter how deeply 
nested in the unshared disk). If you attempt to share a disk or folder that 
contains an already-shared folder, you get a message telling you that the disk or 
folder cannot be shared because it contains a shared folder. To work around this 
situation, use the File Sharing monitor to identify the shared items (as explained 
in “Monitoring File-Sharing Activity” later in tliis chapter), unshare it, and then 
share the enclosing disk or folder. 

❖ Share as few folders as possible. The more shared folders being accessed, the 
greater the memory^ demands on your Macintosh. Sharing too many folders can 
slow your system to a crawl. 

❖ Check any applicable licensing agreements before sharing folders that contain 
programs, artwork, or sounds. Often, licensing agreements or copyright laws 
restrict use of these items to a single computer. 

❖ Set up a dedicated Macintosh to act as a centralized file sender for the shared 
information. This method is often the most efficient way to share numerous 
files or to share folders with several users simultaneously. 
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Identifying Who Can Access Your Shared Items 

VVlien you initially share a folder or disk with System 7, that folder or disk is made 
available to every user on die network. Every network user can access the shared 
items on your Macintosh as a guest, without any restrictions. This arrangement 
may be fine if you know — and trust absolutely — everyone who might use another 
network Macintosh to access your shared items. Odierwise, you should take steps 
to restrict access. 

The Users & Groups control panel allows you to specify which users can access the 
shared folders and disks on your Macintosh (see Figure 9-9). 
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Figure 9-9: Users b Groups control panel. 



When you first open the Users & Groups control panel, two user icons appear. 
The one with the dark border is for your Macintosh’s owner; the other is for guests 
(that is, anyone on your network). You create additional icons for registered users 
to whom you want to grant greater access pri\i leges than guests have. Registered 
users must enter tlieir names and any passwords you’ve assigned them before they 
can access your Macintosh to share information. 

After you create your set of registered users, you c'an use the Sharing command to 
specify special access privileges that one registered user has to a particular shared 
item. You also can create groups of registered users and assign to a group (instead 
of an individual) special access privileges to any item (again using the Sharing 
command). You can create as many as 100 registered users and groups in the Users 
& Groups control panel; for optimal performance, however, you shouldn’t name 
more than 50. 
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The Owner 

The Owner icon, outlined in bold in the Users & Groups control panel, represents 
the owner of your Macintosh as a registered user. This icon is created automatically 
w'hen you use the Sharing Setup control panel to identify your Macintosh. The 
name of the Owner icon comes from the name in the Sharing Setup control panel’s 
Owner Name text box. You have special access rights when you connect to your 
Macintosh as its owner from any other Macintosh on the network- 

Opening the Owner icon displays the owner-privileges window, shown in Figure 9-10. 
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Figure 9-10: The Owner's access 
privileges. 



Turning on the “Allow user to connect” option gives you access to your Macintosh 
from another Macintosh connected to the network. Turning on the “Allow user to 
change passw'ord” option enables you to change your password remotely. The 
option “Allow user to see entire disk” enables you to see and use any items on any 
hard disk attached to your Macintosh. This setting gives you access to all shared or 
unshared disks and folders on your Macintosh (while you are connected to your 
Mac from another Macintosh), whether or not you’re named the owner of a shared 
folder and regardless of the privileges assigned to your shared disks. 

Guests 

The Guest icon in the Users & Groups window^ enables anyone connected to the 
netw'ork to access your shared information. You can, however, restrict Guest access 
to your Macintosh. Generally, it’s a good idea to prevent unw^elcome users from 
accessing your Macintosh by restricting Guest access and granting specific access 
privileges to registered users. For directions on restricting access privileges for 
individual shared items, see “Controlling Access to Shared Items” later in this chapter. 
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To disable all Guest access, open the Guest icon in the Users & Groups control 
panel to display the Guest privileges window (see Figure 9-11), and turn off die 
“Allow guests to connect” option. Now only registered users are allowed to share 
items on your Macintosh. 
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Figure 9-11: A Guest's access 
privileges. 



Registered users 

Establishing registered users helps secure your shared items from unauthorized 
access. To identify a registered user, first open the Users & Groups control panel. 
Next, choose New User from die File menu to create a New User icon in the 
Users & Groups control panel, as shown in Figure 9-12. The New User command 
is available only when the Users & Groups control panel is open. 







New User 







Figure 9-1 2: The 
icon of a new 
registered user. 



Replace the name New Use?‘vAt\\ the name of the user you want by typing the 
user’s name while the icon name is selected. (Registered user names are not case- 
sensitive, so it doesn’t matter how you mix uppercase and lowercase letters.) You 
can save the user’s time when connecting to your Macintosh if you use the Oivmer 
Name from liis or her Sharing Setup control panel. Contact die user to get the 
right name. If you use a different name than the Owner Name, you need to notify 
the user of the name you enter here, because the user must type the exact name to 
connect to your Macintosh. The user now is registered on your Macintosh, and 
you can grant him or her special access privileges to specific shared items on your 
Macintosh. For information on setting access privileges of your shared items, see 
“Controlling Access to Shared Items” later in this chapter. 
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You can add another level of security by assigning to a registered user a password 
that he or she needs to type to access your shared items. You assign a password by 
opening the user’s icon to display the registered-user privileges window, shown in 
Figure 9-13. Enter a password up to eight characters long. Keep in mind that the 
user must type the password exacdy as you t>pe it here, including uppercase and 
lowercase letters. 
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Figure 9-13: A registered user's 
access privileges. 



Two additional settings in the registered-user prmleges window enable you to 
specify the user’s general access pri\nleges. Turning on the “Allow' user to connect” 
option permits die user to access your Macintosh. If you w'ant to enable this user to 
change the password you assigned, turn on the “Allow user to change password” 
option. VA^ien you finish setting the registered user’s access pri\ileges, close die 
registered-user pri\ileges window to make your changes take effect. 

You can modify a registered user’s access privileges or remove die user fi*oni your 
set of registered users at any time. To remove a registered user, drag its icon from 
the Users & Groups control panel to the Trash. 

Apple Remote Access privileges 

If you have installed die Apple Remote Access software, the various user-privileges 
windows include additional settings, showm in Figure 9-14. 
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Figure 9-14: Remote access privileges for owner, guest, and registered users. 



You can allow or deny remote access to die owner, to guests, and to each registered 
user individually. For the owner and for each registered guest, you can specify a 
call-back phone number. WTien x\pple Remote Access gets a call from a user who 
has a call-back number, the program hangs up and calls the user back at die 
specified number. This procedure prevents an unaudiorized person from gaining 
access to your computer by learning a registered user’s password and trying to call 
from an unauthorized location. When you specify a call-back number, you have to 
pay the cost of die phone call for the connection, but you know that the person 
accessing your computer has die correct password and is calling from die user’s 
computer. 

Groups of users 

Office or work environments usually consist of groups of people, such as depart- 
ments or project teams, who need to share certain items. System 7’s file sharing 
enables you to specify special access privileges for groups as well as for individual 
users. Groups simply are collections of individual registered users, and you can 
grant specific access privileges for a shared item to a group instead of to a single 
user. 
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To establish a group of users, open the Users Sc Groups control panel and choose 
New Group from die File menu. A new icon named New Group appears in the 
Users & Groups control panel, as shown in Figure 9-15. Notice that the group 
icon is different from the single-user icon. Replace the name New Gtvup wdth your 
own group name by typing while the icon name is selected. 




Figure 9-15; 

A new group. 



To add registered users to a group, drag their icons to the group icon. The s)^stem 
displays a message indicating that the user or users are being added to the group. 
The registered-user icons are copied into the group icon. You also can add a user 
to a group by dragging the group icon to the user icon. To speed the process of 
adding users to groups, Shift-click to select all the registered users and then drag 
them to tile group icon. (You don’t need to include the Owner icon in groups.) 

To see the members of the group, open the group icon. The group wdndow shows 
a member icon for every user in die group, as shown in Figure 9-16. If you want to 
see or change information for a registered user, you can open either the user icon 
or the member icon. You cannot create a new' registered user from within the 
group window, how'ever. 




Figure 9-16: Members of a group. 



To see all die groups to which an individual user belongs, open the registered or 
member user icon. In both cases, the user’s access-privileges window' displays a list 
of groups to w'hich the registered user belongs, as show'n in Figure 9- 1 7. 
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Figure 9-17: The groups to which a 
registered user belongs. 



Controlling Access to Shared Items 

Anyone can use and make changes to a shared folder or disk and its contents when 
you first share die folder or disk. System 7 provides access-privilege settings with 
which you control who can see and change your shared files, folders, and disks. You 
specify access privileges for three categories of users: the owmer, one user or group, 
and everj^one. For example, you might want to ensure that a user or group of users 
can access templates on your Macintosh but not modify them. Access privileges 
also enable you to selectively share confidential documents, such as an employee’s 
performance review. 

You set the access privileges of a folder or disk in its Sharing info window, which 
appears when you select the folder or disk and choose the Sharing command from 
the File menu, as sho\^Ti in Figure 9-18. You can’t set a file’s access privileges 
direedy; instead, you place the file in a shared folder and set the folder’s access privileges. 
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Figure 9-18: A Sharing info window. 
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Table 9-1 




Disk and Folder Access-Privilege Settings 


Privilege 


Purpose 


See Folders 


Shows or hides the folders in a shared folder or disk. Users who don't have this 
privilege can't see the folders In the shared folder or disk. 


See Files 


Shows or hides the files in a shared folder or disk. Users who don't have this 
privilege can't see files in the shared folder or disk. 


Make Changes 


Allows designated users to make changes to the shared item, including 
duplicating, deleting, and saving. 



Setting access privileges 

You can grant three types of access privileges for each user categorj^ in the Sharing 
info window. Table 9-1 describes these access-privilege settings. 

Additional settings in the Sharing info ^\^ndow provide access-privilege uniformity 
and greater security for shared items. Turning on the ‘‘Make all currendy enclosed 
folders like this one” option for a shared disk or folder assigns its privileges to 
folders that you recendy moved into it imd to enclosed folders diat pre\dously had 
different privilege settings. This option makes the privileges of all enclosed folders 
the same as those of the enclosing folder. M^en you’re sharing a disk or folder for 
the first time, you don’t need to turn on diis option, because the shared item’s 
contents, as well as any new folders that you later create in it, automatically are set 
to the same privileges as the shared item. 

To prevent anyone on the network (including yourself) from moving, deleting, or 
renaming a shared folder, turn on the “Can’t be moved, renamed, or deleted” 
option. This option is always in force for shared disks, so it is not listed for them. 
You can set different privileges for a folder inside a shared folder or disk by 
opening its Sharing info window and selecting or deselecting checkboxes, turning 
off the “Same as enclosing folder” option in die enclosed folder’s Sharing info 
window, as showm in Figure 9-19. (The “Same as enclosing folder” option appears 
only for folders that are inside a shared folder or shared disk.) 
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Figure 9-19: Making an enclosed folder's 
privileges unique. 



Specifying who has access privileges 

The Sharing info window displays three categories of users to whom you can grant 
or deny access pri\ileges. The OwTier c'ategory is the person or group that created 
the shared folder (not necessarily your Macintosh’s owner). The User/Group 
category refers to one registered user or one group of users. The Everjnne 
category refers to anyone who connects to your Macintosh as a guest. The three 
categories of users are dimmed if the “Share this item and its contents” option is off 
or (for enclosed folders) if the “Same as enclosing folder” option is on. 

Ownership of a folder or disk gives you die right to modify its access privileges. 

You can transfer ownership of a folder or disk to a particular registered user, to a 
group, or to any registered user on the network. To change ownership of a folder 
or disk located on your Macintosh, use die Owoier pop-up menu in the Sharing 
info vrindow'. The Owner pop-up menu lists the registered users and groups to 
whom you can transfer die ownership of die folder, as shown in Figure 9-20. (If 
you have added a new^ user or group that doesn’t appear in the pop-up menu, close 
die Sharing info window and then reopen it.) 

You also can change ownership of a folder or disk that you own on someone else’s 
Macintosh. In this case, no Owner pop-up menu appears, so you must type the new 
owner’s name. 

Keep in mind diat after you transfer ownership of a folder or disk, the new owner 
can restrict your access to diat item and its contents — but only w^hen you try to 
access the folder from another iVIac on your network. Giving aw^ay ownership of a 
folder or disk on your Macintosh doesn’t take aw^ay your ability to open, use, or 
modify it from your own Mac. hi effect, an item can have dual ownership, giving 
tw'o users ownership privileges. If you make anodier user the owner of an item on 
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Figure 9-20: Changing an item's owner. 



your Macintosh, both you and that other user have ownership privileges. You can 
reclaim sole ownership at any time by making yourself the owner in the item’s 
Sharing info window^. 

You choose the registered user or a group to which you want to grant specific 
access privileges by using die User/Group pop-up menu. This menu lists all the 
registered users and groups in your Users & Groups control panel, as shown in 
Figure 9-21. You also can change the User/Group setting for an item that you own 
on another computer (or on your computer, when you’re accessing it from another 
computer on the netwnrk). In this case, you must type the name of the registered 
user or group because the pop-up menu does not appear. 
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Figure 9>21: The Remote Access Setup control panel. 
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Recognizing access privileges 

People who share your folders can see the pri\ileges you assigned to a folder by 
looking at its icon, as shown in Figure 9-22. A folder icon with a belt around it 
indicates that the user doesn’t have access privileges. A belt-strapped folder icon 
widi an accompanying down arrow acts like a mailbox; the user can drop items into 
the folder but cannot open it or use anything inside it. A tabbed folder icon tells the 
user that he or she is tlie folder’s owner. A plain folder icon means that the user can 
open and use the folder. 
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Giving Rank Its Privileges 



It's important to remember to make Everyone's ranking users. Further, you ought to set the User/ 

access privileges less than or the same as those of Group privileges lower than the Owner privileges. For 
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not grant registered users or the owner fewer User/Group category is useless if you don't also 
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Figure 9-22: The four shared-folder icons. 



WTien you open a folder that belongs to someone else, look for one to three icons 
just below the window’s close box. The icons indicate any privileges that the 
folder’s owner has denied you. A pencil witli a line dirough it means diat you can’t 
make changes to items in the window. A document with a line through it means 
that you can’t see files in the window\ A folder widi a line through it means that 
you can’t see folders in the window. 
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Comparing Access-Privilege Scenarios 

Controlling who can do what with files in shared areas opens new possibilities for 
working in groups. Using access-privilege settings, you can keep folders private 
between two users, make the folders accessible to everyone on the network, or 
assign combinations between these extremes. The following sections explain 
setting access privileges for five interesting file-sharing scenarios. 

Universal access 

Allowing everyone on the network access to a shared item and its contents is easy: 
just grant die See Files, See Folders, and Make Changes privileges to the Everyone 
category (see Figure 9-23). It doesn’t matter how you set the User/Group and 
Owner Gitegories. 
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Figure 9-23: Access privileges for universal 
access. 



Restricted access 

If you w^ant to give one registered user or one group access to a shared item but 
deny access to guests, turn on all privileges in the User/Group category, and turn 
off all privileges in the Everyone category, as shown in Figure 9-24. 

Private access 

If you own a folder on someone else’s computer, you can keep that folder private 
by turning off all privileges in the User/Group and Everyone categories, as shown 
in Figure 9-25. Only you and die user of diat Macintosh can access your folder. 
Anyone who connects to that Macintosh sees a strapped folder widiout a down 
arrow, indicating that he or she can’t use the folder at all. 
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Figure 9-24: Access privileges for restricted 
access. 
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Figure 9-25: Access privileges for private 
access. 



To keep a folder or disk on your own computer private, make sure that its “Share 
this item and its contents” option is oflF, use die Finder’s Sharing command to verify its 
status. 

A private in-box folder 

Setting up a folder to act as an in-box (or in-basket) enables odier network users to 
deposit documents, folders, and odier items in diat folder. In-box folders some- 
times are referred to as dropfolde?y, meaning that other users can drop in items, but 
only you can take those items out. 

You prevent all odier people from seeing, removing, or changing your folder’s 
contents by denying the User/Group and Everyone access pri\nleges to see folders 
and files, as shown in Figure 9-26. Anyone connecting to your Macintosh sees a 
strapped folder accompanied by a down arrow, indicating that they can only add 
folders and documents to the folder. 
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Figure 9-26: Access privileges for an in-box 
folder. 



A user or group bulletin board 

Another useful configuration of access privileges is setting up a folder to act as a 
bulletin board, enabling other users to open and read documents but preventing 
them from adding or changing documents. 

To establish a bulletin-board folder, create and name an empty folder. Select the 
folder, and choose Sharing from the File menu. If you don’t want to share your 
bulletin-board folder with everyone, select the user or group that you want to give 
access to the bulletin-board folder, and set their access privileges to see folders and 
files. Deny privileges to make changes for the User/Group and Everyone catego- 
ries, as shown in Figure 9-27. If you want a user or group only to access your 
bulletin-board folder, deny all privileges in the Everyone category. 
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Figure 9-27: Access privileges for a bulletin- 
board folder. 
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Monitoring File-Sharing Activity 

When file sharing is on, you can view who is connected to your Macintosh and list 
which of your folders and disks you are sharing. To monitor file-sharing activity, 
open the File Sharing Monitor control panel, as shown in Figure 9-28. 




Figure 9-28: The File Sharing Monitor control panel. 



A list of your shared folders and disks appears on the left side of the File Sharing 
Monitor control panel. Only the folders and disks that you’re sharing (by using the 
Sharing command) are displayed; all the files and folders contained in those folders 
and disks also are accessible, although they aren’t explicidy listed. 

A list of the network computer users currendy connected to your Macintosh 
appears on the right side of the control-panel window. The File Sharing Activity 
indicator shows how much of your Macintosh’s total processing time is being spent 
handling file sharing. 

Temporarily disconnecting users 

The File Sharing Monitor cond*ol panel also allows you to disconnect a user who is 
connected to your Macintosh. This disconnection doesn’t turn off file sharing, as 
the Sharing Setup control panel does, but it temporarily prevents all users (or 
selected users) from sharing items on your Macintosh. 

To disconnect a user, select the user you want to disconnect from the list of 
connected users in the File Sharing Monitor control panel. To select more than 
one user, press Shift while clicking the names of die users you want to disconnect. 
MTien you click the Disconnect button, the system asks you to specify the number 
of minutes you want to elapse before the disconnection occurs. It’s good netw'ork- 
ing etiquette to give people enough time to save any changes they have made to die 
files before you disconnect them. To disconnect a user immediately, specify 0 
minutes. Remember that this procedure disconnects the user only temporarily; he 
or she still can connect again and access your shared folders. 
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Sharing Someone Else’s Folders and Disks 

So for, you have created and set access pri\ileges for items that you’re sharing with 
otlier network users. Odier users on the network who are sharing tlieir items have 
performed similar tasks to make folders or disks available to you and to other users. 
Before you can access another user’s shared items as a guest, you need to know the 
name of the Macintosh you want to access. To access the shared items as a regis- 
tered user, you also must know your registered name and password on the other 
computer. In addition, if your network has zones, you need to find out the name of 
the zone in which die other Macintosh is located. 

Connecting as a registered user or guest 

To make a connection to another Macintosh, open the Chooser. Make sure that 
AppleTalk is active (so diat you can connect to another Macintosh on the network), 
and click the AppleShare icon. If your network contains zones, click the zone in 
which the other Macintosh to which you want to connect resides. The Chooser 
dien displays a list of computers whose folders and disks you can share. From die 
list, select the name of the Macintosh to wliich you want to connect; then click the 
OK button. A dialog box appears, allowing you to identify yourself as a registered 
user or guest (see Figure 9-29). 
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Figure 9-29: Identifying yourself to another computer. 



To connect as a registered user, click die Registered User button, and enter your 
registered name and password in the appropriate text boxes. (This name and 
password must have been assigned by the owner of the Macintosh that you want to 
access.) Type your password exacdy as it was assigned, including uppercase and 
lowercase letters, and then click the OK button. 
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If you’re not a registered user and die Guest ojirion isn’t dimmed, you can access 
the odier Macintosh as a guest. If die Guest opdon is dimmed, guests are not 
pennitted access to the selected Macintosh. If you’re accessing your own 
Macintosh from another Macintosh, you enter your password (the owner passw'ord 
in the Sharing Setup control panel on your Macintosh). You can comiect to 
anodier Macintosh on the network automadcally by using aliases (see Chapter 10). 

You change your password by clicking the Set Passw'ord button. A dimmed Set 
Password button indicates diat the owner of die Macintosh to which you want to 
connect does not allow you to change your password. 

Selecting shared disks and folders 

After you connect as a registered user or guest, die Chooser displays a list of the 
items you can share, as shown in Figure 9-30. A dimmed name indicates either that 
you’re already sharing that folder or disk or diat the owner of that folder or disk 
hasn’t granted you access privileges to see it 
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Figure 9-30: The Chooser's list of items you can access. 



Select the name of the shared folders and disks that you w'ant to use. To select 
more than one, press Shift while clicking the names of the shared folders or disks 
you want (You can scroll dirough die list or type die first few letters of a shared 
item’s name to find it) 

M^en you click OK to close the dialog bo.x, a shared-volume icon appears on your 
Desktop, as shown in Figure 9-31. Your Macintosh treats a shared volume like a 
disk, no matter whedier it’s a folder or a disk on die owner’s Macintosh. 
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Table 9-2 shows tlie access privileges tliat you needin order to perform common 
tasks widi a shared item. 



Sharing items from another Macintosh automatically 

You also use the Chooser’s list of shareable items to designate which of them you 
want System 7 to open automatically at startup time. This feature is a real time 
saver if you frequendy use certain shared folders or disks. Designate the items that 
you w'ant to be opened automatically by marking the checkbox next to each one. 

If you mark a checkbox and are a registered user, two options appear in the dialog 
box below the list. Select the “Save My Name Only” option if you want the system 
to ask for your password before opening die shared folder or disk during startup. 
Use diis option to prevent unauthorized people from accessing the shared folder or 
disk from your Macintosh. If you select the “Save My Name and Passwwd” option, 
your Macintosh automatically supplies your piissword when it opens die marked items. 
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Working with items shared from another Macintosh 

You use the items shared from another Macintosh in the same manner that you use 
items on your own Macintosh. WTiat you can do with a shared item, of course, 
depends on the access privileges that its owner has granted you. To see your access 
privileges, select the shared item, and choose Sharing from die File menu. For an 
item shared from another Macintosh, the Sharing info window tells where the item 
is, the name by w^hich you’re connected, and your access pri\ileges for that item. 

When you open a shared document, the Finder searches your local disks for the 
program needed to open the document. If the program isn’t found, the Finder tries 
to find it on the Macintosh from which you’re sharing the file and to open it across 
the network. Running programs over a network is considerably slower than 
running a program on your Macintosh. Whenever you send or receive informadon 
across the network by using System 7’s file sharing, a double-arrow' icon flashes in 
the upper-left comer of the menu bar. 

If you access your own Macintosh remotely (or use anodier Macintosh as its 
owner), you can see and use everydiing on diat Macintosh. In other words, you 
have full access privileges to all items, whether or not they have been designated for 
sharing (with the Sharing command). This feature is handy if you’ve forgotten an 
important file or need to refer to some informadon on your Macintosh when 
you’re no longer in your office. By connecting to your computer over the network, 
you can copy those files to the Macintosh at w'hich you’re w'orking and then read, 
change, or print those files. It’s possible to deny the ow'ner die ability to see unshared 
items or to prevent the owner (yourself) from connecting at all. To do so, turn off 
the Allow user to see entire disk” setting or the “Allow user to connect” setting in 
the owner’s access-privilege window (refer to Figure 9-10 earlier in this chapter). 

Transferring items between computers 

The most common use of sharing folders and disks is to transfer items from one 
Macintosh to another. For the most part, you transfer items between computers 
just as you w^ould copy files to a floppy disk. If you tr}^ to move a folder or file to the 
desktop, a message asks whether you w^ant to copy the item to your startup disk. If 
you click OK, the item appears on your desktop. 

Disconnecting from another Macintosh 

You can disconnect from another Macintosh in three ways: 

❖ You can select the icons of all items that you’re sharing from that Macintosh and 
then choose Put Away from die File menu. 

❖ You can drag diose file-server icons to the Trash. 

❖ If you’re done working on your Macintosh, choose die Shut Down command 
from die Finder’s Special menu; you disconnect from die other Mac while 
shutting down. 
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Coping with Network Insecurity 

Can hackers invade your network? System 7’s file-sharing capability puts your hard 
disks at risk if your Mac is connected to a network. The risk of invasion exists even 
if you nonnally have file sharing turned off. Someone who spends 40 seconds at 
your keyboard can open your Sharing Setup control panel, change your owner 
password (without knowing your current password), start file sharing, and close the 
control panel, leaving no sign of these activities. Then, at his or her leisure, the 
hacker can use another Mac on the network to connect to your Mac as its owmer 
and snoop through everything on your hard disks without leating any electronic 
footprints. 

You eventually would notice if someone changed your files, of course, and you 
w'ould see that your password had been changed if you tried to connect to your 
Macintosh from another computer. But a less easily detectable invasion involves 
altering access privileges with the Users & Groups control panel and the Finder’s 
Sharing command; this procedure takes only five to ten minutes. 

Apple could make your system more secure by adding password access to the 
Sharing Setup and the Users & Groups control panels. In the meantime, you can 
install and use At Ease to prevent unauthorized access to your Control Panels 
folder, thereby preventing access to the Sharing Setup and Users & Groups control 
panels inside it (see “At E^se” in Chapter 5). 

On another level, you can password-protect your disks or folders by using softw'are 
such as Folder Bolt from Kent-Marsh. Otherw^ise, you must either remove the File 
Sharing extension from your Extensions folder or trust everyone who has access to 
a Mac on your network. 
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CHAPTER l | CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• System 7's built-in file sharing makes connecting Macintosh computers 
and sharing files, folders, and disks easier than ever before. 

• Using LocalTalk or PhoneNet connectors to connect two or more 
Macintosh computers, anyone can create a ready-to-use AppleTalk 
network to share and transfer files. 

• After you install Apple Remote Access, one Macintosh can connect to an 
AppleTalk network through another Macintosh over standard telephone 
lines. 

• You use the Sharing Setup control panel to start and stop file sharing from 
your Macintosh. 

• In the Users & Groups control panel, you create registered users and 
groups of users, and assign general access privileges to each. 

• You use the Finder's Sharing command to designate which of your disks 
and folders you want to share with others and what each Item's access 
privileges are for three categories of users: the owner, one registered user 
or group, and everyone on the network. 

• The File Sharing Monitor control panel tells you which items you are 
sharing with other users and who is currently connected to your 
Macintosh. 

• You get access to other computers (and to the folders and disks on them) 
by using the Chooser desk accessory. When you have access to a shared 
item, your Macintosh treats it like a disk. 



AppleTalk 

The networking software and communi- 
cation protocols built into every 
Macintosh and most LaserWriters. 

case-sensitive 

Describes a password in which 
capitilization matters. For instance, capital 
A is not the same as lower case a. 

drop folders 

A folder In which users may place Items, 
but only the folder's owner can see them. 

dedicated file server 
A computer that is dedicated to providing 
file-sharing services. 

Ethernet 

A high-speed cabling system built into 
many newer Mac and LaserWriter mod- 
els. Its connectors and cabling cost more 
than LocalTalks 



EtherTalk 

A network connection that uses 
AppleTalk software and communica- 
tions protocols over Ethernet cabling 

file sharing 

Allows you to share files, folders, and 
disks with people whose computers 
are connected to your's in a network. 

groups 

Collections of individual registered 
users. You can grant specific access 
privileges for a shared item to a group 
instead of to a single user. 

guest 

A network user who has no special 
access privileges to your shared items. 

hacker 

A computer user who gains unautho- 
rized access to network services by 



circumventing access privilege restric- 
tions. 

LocalTalk 

Apple's cabling system for connecting 
computers, printers, and other devices 
to create an AppleTalk network. 
LocalTalk uses the built-in printer ports 
of Macintosh computers and the 
LocalTalk ports of many LaserWriter 
printers. 

network administrator 
Someone who sets up and maintains 
a centralized file server. The network 
administrator does not control access 
to folders and files on the server's 
disks; that is the responsibility of each 
person who puts items on the disks. 

owner 

A registered user or group that has 
greater access privileges to a shared 
folder than all other users and groups. 
Also, the person who can access all 
disks and folders (even those not 
explicitly shared with the Sharing 
command); this owner's name and 
password are set in the Sharing Setup 
control panel. 

password 

A combination of letters, digits, and 
symbols that must be typed accu- 
rately to gain access to shared items 
on a file server (including another Mac 
that is sharing its folders). 

PhoneNet 

An inexpensive cabling system for 
connecting computers, printers, and 
other devices to an AppleTalk net- 
work. PhoneNet uses the built-in 
printer ports of Macintosh computers 
and the LocalTalk ports of many 
LaserWriter printers. 

registered user 

Users to whom you want to grant 
greater access privileges than guests 
have. Registered users must enter 
their names and any passwords 
you've assigned them before they can 
access your Macintosh to share infor- 
mation. 





CHAPTER TEN 

Working with 
Aliases 



T he hierarchical order of die Macintosh universe enables 
you to organize programs and documents into folders. 
Nesting folders within folders keeps related items together but 
can turn your disk into a labyrinth. The Finder’s Find command 
helps you locate items without digging through folders, but it’s no 
substitute for well-organized disks. 



— Wm — 

* Using aliases to organize 
documents and folders in 
multiple filing schemes 
without duplicating items 

* Adding items to the 
Apple menu or the 
Startup Items folder 
without moving the items 
from their folders 

' Opening any Item from 
the desktop without 
moving it from its folder 

* Cutting laterally across 
your folder structure in 
directory dialog boxes 

' Getting quick access to 
selected items in your 
System Folder 

Opening items on floppy 
disks and CD-ROMs that 
are not inserted 

Simplifying networking 
tasks with aliases 



Finder aliases cut through the organizational red tape. Aliases act 
like real items when you open them or drag items to them. Think of an alias as a 
stand-in or an agent for a real program, document, folder, or disk. You can place 
these agents at your beck and call in any handy location, such as on the desktop or 
in the Apple menu. When you open aliases or drag items to them, they act like the 
real items they represent. Aliases even look like the items they represent, except 
that their names are italicized. 



Understanding Aliases 

Like the documents, programs, and other items on your disks, aliases are files that 
contain information. An alias doesn’t contain text or a picture like a file you create, 
or program instructions like an application file. Rather, an alias contains infonna- 
tion that points to a file, a folder, or a disk, as shown in Figure 10-1. 

Based on the infonnation in an alias, the system sofew^are can locate the alias’s 
ongiiial ite??! (also known as its target). The system software can successfully resolve 
an alias, locating its original item, even if you move or rename the original item or 
move the original item to a different folder. The only way you can break the 
connection between an alias and its original item is to drag the original item to the 
Trash and empty the Trash. The s)^stem software cannot successfully resolve an 
alias whose original item no longer exists. 
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When you open an alias, the system software resolves the information in the alias, 
locates the original item, and opens the original. Dragging an item to the alias of a 
folder or disk in the Finder has the same effect as dragging it to the original folder 
or disk — the Finder resolves the information in the alias, locates the original 
folder or disk, and places the item you dragged there. Likewise, dragging a docu- 
ment to an alias of a compatible program opens the document. You can even drag 
an alias to an alias; the Finder resolves the information in both aliases and deals 
with the original items. 

Sometimes the Finder treats a file as an alias — italicizing its name — when it isn’t 
an alias. This happens with some old files because die System 7 Finder flags a file as 
an alias by setting a bit (a single binary digit) that older Finders reserved for a 
disused copy-protection scheme. The Finder detects these problems and fixes 
them, explaining, “Sorry, this item is not an alias (oops!). The problem has now 
been corrected. Please try again,” or “Tlie alias ‘FileName’ could not be opened, 
because this item is really not an alias (oops!). The problem has now been cor- 
rected. Please try again.” 



Malting an Alias 

You can make an alias for any item you can open from the Finder. That category 
includes documents, application programs, desk accessories, folders, disks, control 
panels, and even fonts and sounds. Making an alias is a simple procedure. In the 
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Finder, select the item for which you want to create an alias and choose Make Alias 
from the File menu, as shown in Figure 10-2. A new item with the same icon as the 
original item, an italicized name that matches that of the original item, and the 
suffix alias appears, as shown in Figure 10-3. 




Figure 10-2: Using the Make Alias command. 




original item. 



Immediately after you create an alias, its name is selected for editing. You can 
change the name by t^^^ing a replacement or by using odier standard text-editing 
techniques (see “Renaming Icons” in Chapter 4). To keep the name as is, click 
anywhere outside die name or press Return or Enter. 






Same Alias, Different Size 

Aliases vary in size from 1 K to 3K or more, depend- volumes (each having its own icon on the desktop), 
ing on the capacity of the disk they're on. For exam- the volume capacity determines the size of the 

pie, an alias takes up 1 K of a floppy disk, 20MB hard aliases on it. For details on the relationship between 

disk, or 40MB hard disk. On an 80MB hard disk, an partition size and file size, see "Optimizing Disks" in 

alias takes up 2K, and aliases on CD-ROMs occupy Chapter 6. 

lOK each. If a hard disk is partitioned into multiple 
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Changing an Alias 

After you make an alias, you can manipulate it as you would any other item. Move 
it to another folder on the same disk or to the desktop; the alias still knows where 
to find its original item. 

Copy an alias by using the Finder’s Duplicate command or by dragging the alias 
to another disk or to a folder on another disk. To copy an alias or other item to 
another folder on the same disk, press Option while dragging. All copies of the alias 
point to the same original item. 

You rename an alias as you would any other item on the desktop or in a Finder 
window. If you want an alias to have exacdy the same name as its original item, the 
two cannot be in the same folder. You must move one out 

Like any item, you remove an alias by dragging it to the Trash. Remember, 
throwing aw^ay an alias doesn’t affect the original item. You’re only throwing away 
the alias, not the item to which it points. 

An alias inherits its icon from the original item. If you subsequently change the 
original item’s icon, the alias icon is updated automatically the next time you 
double-click it. Like most other icons, you can customize an alias icon in its Info 
window. You reveal the Info window’ by using the Finder’s Get Info command (see 
“Custom Icons” in Chapter 4). The alias’s custom icon won’t be affected by 
changes to the icon of the original item. You can also type comments about the 
alias and lock the alias in its Info window. Locking an alias in its Info window 
prevents changing the name or icon of tlie alias — die same as locking any file. 
Locking an alias does not lock its original item. 







Oodles of Aliases 



You can create multiple aliases for the same original 
item so that you can access the original from 
different locations. Only disk space limits the 
number of aliases you can create. To make aliases 
for several items in the same window at once, 



select them all and use the Make Alias command. 
An alias appears for every item you selected. All the 
new aliases are automatically selected so that you 
can immediately drag them to another place without 
having to manually select them one by one. 
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Removing the Suffix 'Alias' 



To quickly remove the word alias from the end of an 
alias's name, click the name once to select it for 
editing, pause briefly (or avoid the pause by moving 
the mouse slightly to the right after you click the 
alias name), double-click the last word of the name, 
and then press Delete twice (once to delete the 
selected word alias and a second time to delete the 
space before that word). If you double-click too soon 
after selecting the name, the Finder opens the item 
to which the alias points rather than selecting the 
last word of the name. 



Alternatively, you can select the name for editing, 
press the down-arrow key or right-arrow key to 
move the insertion point to the end of the name, and 
press Delete six times to erase the last word and the 
space preceding It. To conclude your name editing, 
click anywhere outside the name or press Return or 
Enter. If you want the Finder never to add the word 
alias as a suffix, you can modify the Finder as 
described in "Removing aliases" in Chapter 20. 




Changing an Original Item 

Aliases are truly amazing at finding items. Not only can you rename and move an 
alias’s original item, but you also can replace it with anotlier file that has die same 
name, all widiout breaking the link to die alias. You may wonder how die system 
software can find an alias’s original item alter you rename or move the original 
item. If the system softw'are cannot find an item that has the same name and folder 
location as the original, it searches for the original item’s unique file ID 
which the system software internally assigns to each file. Once the system software 
finds die item by using diis ID number, it updates the alias with the original item’s 
current name and folder location. 

You can prevent the system softi^'are fi*oni updating an alias with the current name 
and folder location of the alias’s original item. To do this, lock the alias by turning 
on die Locked option in its Info window'. Locldng an alias does not prevent the 
system softw'are from finding its original item, only from updating die alias if the 
original item’s name or folder loc'ation have changed. 

WTien you copy the original item referenced by an alias, the alias still points to the 
original item. Sounds reasonable — unless you forget die difference between 
cop)dng an item and moving it. 

In many cases, copying and moving an item feel and look the same. Bodi involve 
the same action — dragging an item to another place. If that other place is a folder 
in the same disk as the item you’re dragging, the item is moved and die item’s alias 
knows where to find the moved item. If the other place is a folder in another disk, 
the item is copied. The alias knows where die original item is, but not die cop\^ 
Deleting the original item breaks the alias’s link to the item, even though a copy of 
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the item exists on another disk. If you use an alias for which the original item has 
been deleted, the system software tells you that it can’t find the original item, as 
shown in Figure 10-4. 

You can use utility software to connect an orphaned alias to its original file or to a 
copy of the original (see “Alias Assistance” in Chapter 19). Although an orphaned 
alias may seem utterly useless, “Confirming Startup Items” later in diis chapter 
proves otherwise. 




The alios “Quarterly Report TeHt“ could not 
be opened, because the original item could 
not be found. 




Figure 10-4: After deleting an original item, you will receive 
this message. 



Finding an Original Item 

You can find an alias’s original item by using the Get Info command to display the 
alias’s Info window, as showm in Figure 10-5. The disk and folder path to the 
original item appear above the Comments box next to the heading Original. 
Clicking the Find Original button in the Info window opens the folder that 
contains the original item and selects die original item. 



gap FIzzz Poster alias Info L— ^ 




F^g^g Poster 



Kind: *]Us 

8iz»: IK on disk (605 bgtos ufod) 



Vh»r* : Aphrodito's Hord Disk : Icons : 



CrooUd: FrI. Ooi 30, 1992, 10:37 AM 
Modifiod: Fri, Oot 30, 1992, 10:37 AM 
Orifinal: Aphrodito's H«rd Disk :Dooumonts 
: Aelivo Projects : Fizzz 
Co. : Ficrr PR : Fizrz Postw 

Comments : 



□ Lookod [ Find Orlglnnl ] 



Figure 10-5: An alias's Info window. 
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If the original item is on a disk whose icon is not on the desktop, the Finder asks 
you to insert that disk. If the missing disk is a removable hard disk cartridge, the 
Finder is unable to find the original item unless a removable cartridge has appeared 
on the desktop since you started up or restarted your computer. Also, the needed 
removable cartridge must have the same hard disk driver softw'are as the first 
cartridge mounted during or after startup. 



Discovering the Many Uses of Aliases 

There are many useful applications for aliases. The most common is quick access 
to programs and documents you work widi frequendy. For example, you can make 
an alias of a spreadsheet you use regularly to update sales figures and place die alias 
in a convenient location, such as the desktop. Some of the most important uses of 
aliases include: adding items to the Apple menu or to the list of items opened at 
startup time; adding desktop convenience for accessing items; accessing archived 
information from floppy disks; and streamlining access to shared items. The 
following sections proride a collection of scenarios to leverage the power of aliases, 
providing express service to a wade range of items. 

Aliases in the Apple menu 

Widi System 7, the most convenient place from w'hich to open application pro- 
grams, desk accessories, cono*ol panels, documents, folders, and other items is the 
Apple menu. Because the Apple menu is always on the menu bar, items in the 
Apple menu are never more than a mouse click away. You can add to the Apple 
menu any item that you can open by using die Finder, including aliases. 

Placing an alias in the Apple menu is as easy as dragging the alias icon to the Apple 
Menu Items folder, w-hich is in the System Folder. The alias and the original item 
it points to become instandy available. (You don’t have to restart your Macintosh 
for changes to the Apple Menu Items folder to take place.) Items in the Apple 
menu are displayed alphabetically in plain (not italic) texa:. You may w^ant to change 
the name of your alias to adjust its position in the Apple menu. 

Items in the Apple menu appear alphabetically by name. You can force an item to 
the top of the menu by putting a blank space at the beginning of its name or force 
it to the bottom of the list by beginning its name with a bullet (•). These and other 
techniques for organizing the Apple menu are described in more detail in “Apple 
Menu Organization” in Chapter 5. 

You can add as many aliases as you want to the Apple Menu Items folder. How^- 
ever, it’s a good idea to keep die number widiin a reasonable range to avoid haring 
to scroll through an extra-long menu. To remove an alias from the Apple menu, 
drag its icon out of the Apple Menu Items folder. 
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Tip: One of the most usehil aliases you can acid to the Apple menu is an alias of the 
Apple Menu Items folder. Adding this alias allows you to open the Apple Menu 
Items folder quickly and easily customize the Apple menu anywhere, anytime. 

Universal Show Clipboard 

Some application programs lack a Show Clipboard command, and others that have 
one use a private clipboard whose contents may look different when pasted into 
another program. With a System 7 alias, you can put a Show Clipboard command 
in your Apple menu for reviewing the standard Clipboard contents from any 
application program. First, make an alias of die Clipboard file, which is in die 
System Folder. Then place the alias in the Apple Menu Items folder and rename 
the alias Show Clipboard. Now, choosing Show Clipboard from the Apple menu 
switches to the Finder and opens the Clipboard. 

Aliases as startup items 

Every time you start up (or restart) your Macintosh with System 7, the Finder 
automatically opens everydiing in the Startup Items folder. For example, if you 
regularly use a particrular program, you may w'ant it ready to go immediately after 
you start up your Macintosh. But some programs must remain in a folder with 
other auxiliary files, and the programs won’t work correcdy if you move their icons 
to the Startup Items folder. Furthermore, returning items to their previous 
locations when you no longer want them opened at startup time can be a drag. 

Moving an alias of a program, document, or odier item to the Startup Items folder 
causes the original item to open during startup. To remove an alias from die 
startup sequence, drag the alias out of the folder. 

Application programs in the Startup Items folder open in alphabetical order, so you 
can rename the alias of an application program to determine when it starts relative 
to other application programs in that folder. Aliases of desk accessories, control 
panels, and folders open alphabetically after all application programs have opened. 
For more information about die Startup Items folder, see “Startup Items Folder” in 
Chapter 7. 

Aliases on the desktop 

Other dian the Apple menu, the desktop is the most accessible place for opening 
items and the most accessible place for folders to which you want to drag items. 
Rather dian drag frequendy used programs, control panels, documents, and folders 
themselves onto the desktop, make aliases of diem and put die aliases on the 
desktop. Putting aliases of nested items on the desktop gives you quick access to the 
folders widiout digging dirough other folders to find them. 
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Confirming Startup Items 



Here's a trick for System 7 users who sometimes 
want to open items in the Startup Items folder and 
sometimes don't: 

1 . Make a duplicate of an application (such as 
TeachText). 

2. Make an alias of the duplicate. 

3. Drag the duplicate application to the Trash. 

4. Empty the Trash. 

5. Place the alias of the application you just 
deleted in the Startup Items folder. 



6. Give the alias a name that alphabetically 
precedes all other items in that folder. 

When the Finder encounters the alias, it displays an 
alert telling you that it cannot find the alias's original 
item, as shown in the figure. Click Stop to cancel 
opening the startup items, or click Continue to finish 
opening them. 




The Alias “•CONTINUE lUITII POUIERMERGE?” 
could not be opened, because the original 
item couid not bo found. 



[ Stop ] 



Continue 




Putting aliases of programs on die desktop avoids problems that can occur when 
you move the programs diemselves onto the desktop. Such programs depend on 
support files being with them in the same folder (or on the desktop). For example, a 
word processor may also need a dictionary file on the desktop in order to check 
spelling. Aliases save you the hassle of guessing which support files a program needs 
in order to run correctly and avoid the mess that may result when you place those 
support files on the desktop. By creating an alias for an application, the alias 
accesses the original applic'ation in its folder, saving you from moving the applica- 
tion and its supporting files to get full access to die application. 

By making aliases of documents and programs you use Irequendy and putting die 
aliases on the desktop, you never have to remember where you put the original 
items. Also, you can open several related items at the same time, even if the original 
items happen to be in different folders or on different disks, by opening aliases on 
the desktop. 

When windows of open programs obscure desktop aliases, you can hide those 
windows by choosing Hide Odiers from the Application menu while the Finder is 
active. \ATien Finder window^s cover desktop aliases, you can close all those 
window^s at once by pressing Option while clicking the Close box of any Finder 
window. With System 7.5 you can shrink windows by using the Window Shade 
control panel. 

If your desktop becomes too cluttered with aliases, you can put related aliases 
together in folders on the desktop. For example, you can make aliases of the Trash 
and hard disk, put the aliases in a folder, and put the folder in your Apple menu for 
instant access. Leave that folder open and its window^ comes to the front along with 
the other Finder windows wdienever you switch to the Finder. If you want that 
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folder of aliases open all the dme, put an alias of die folder in the Startup Items 
folder (located in the System Folder). 

You don’t have to create your own special folder for ffequendy used aliases if you 
have System 7.5 or a Perfomia with any version of System 7. Sj^tem 7.5 and the 
Performas have the Launcher control panel, w'hose window' display's the aliases you 
put in the Launcher Items folder, as described in Chapter 7. 

Tip: If you’re \ucky enough to have a big monitor, put aliases of the Trash in the 
upper and lower left comers of the desktop. The extra Trash icons expedite 
discarding items wiien you’re working on die left side of die desktop. Extending 
diis idea, if you have tw^o monitors, put a Trash alias on die desktop of die second 
monitor, lliat w'ay, you never liave to drag icons across two screens to throw diem away. 

Directory shortcuts 

Alias names appear in italics in directory' dialog bo.xes, as shown in Figure 10-6. 
Opening an alias there (by double-clicking it, for instance) opens its original item. 
Instead of opening an alias’s original item, you can quickly select the original item 
in a directory' dialog box by pressing Option w'hile opening the alias. In diis case. 
System 7 opens die folder containing the original item and selects the original item 
(but does not open the original item). 

Tip: To make an alias appear near the top of die list in directory dialog boxes, put a 
blank space at the beginning of the alias’s name. Items having initial blank spaces in 
their names float alphabetically to the top of the directory dialog box’s list. (When 
you view the desktop level in a directory dialog box, disks always appear at the top 
of the list above all odier items.) 

If you don’t like how initial spaces look, you can paste a blank line at the beginning 
of each name that you w'ant to appear at the top of the list. Create the blank line by 
pressing Return in the Note Pad or any word processor. For step-by-step instruc- 
tions, see “Forcing Order Invisibly” in Chapter 5. 
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Figure 10-6; Aliases in a directory dialog box. Names 
beginning with spaces are listed first after disks. 
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Quick Access to Favorite Folders 



For quick access to a favorite folder when you use 
the directory dialog boxes you get with Open, Save, 
and other disk-related commands, put an alias of the 
folder on the desktop. In a directory dialog box, you 
can quickly get to aliases of favorite folders at the 
desktop level by clicking the Desktop button. Instead 
of working your way down through one branch of 
your folder stmcture and then working your way up 
another branch to the folder you want, you zip to the 
desktop level and there open the alias of the folder 
you want. It's as if you can jump from one branch of 
a tree to root level and then jump to a spot on 
another branch on another tree without having to 
crawl up the trunk and along the other branch. 

Chances are you will only use this folder alias in 
directory dialog boxes, never in the Finder. The 
specially named folder alias doesn't have to clutter 
up your desktop to appear at the desktop level of 
directory dialog boxes. You can hide the folder alias 
behind another icon. Follow these steps: 

1 . Open an empty folder in the Finder, and press 
Command-Shift-3 to make a screen shot of the 
empty folder. 



2. Open the screen shot in TeachText or 
SimpleText, select some white space in it, and 
choose Copy from the Edit menu. 

3. Switch to the Finder and select the specially 
named folder alias on the desktop. Use the Get 
Info command to bring up the alias's Info 
window. 

4. In the alias's Info window, select the icon in and 
choose Paste from the Edit menu to replace the 
alias's icon with white space. Close the alias's 
Info window. 

5. On the desktop, align the icon behind which you 
want to hide the alias. You can align the icon by 
holding down the Command key while dragging 
the icon slightly. Still pressing Command, drag the 
alias's name (it no longer has a visible icon) near 
the icon that will cover it. Release the mouse 
button and the alias's name should snap to the 
same position as the icon. Abbreviate the alias's 
name If it is longer than the startup disk's name. 

6. Click the desktop anywhere to deselect the 
alias, and then type the first part of the coverup 
Icon's name to select it and bring It to the front, 
hiding the alias's name. 



Abridged System Folder 

Aliases can help you quickly find folders in the System Folder whose contents you 
need to get at, such as the Startup Items folder and die folder containing your 
incoming electronic mail. Here’s how you do it: Make aliases for the System Folder 
items you access often — including the System Folder itself — and put all those 
aliases in a new folder. You can open and find an item in that new folder faster dian 
in the System Folder. To make the new folder look like a System Folder, copy the 
icon from the System Folder’s Info window and paste it into die new folder’s Info 
window. 

Aliases of items on floppy disks 

You can use aliases to keep track of and quickly open items on floppy disks — even 
floppies that aren’t currendy inserted in your Macintosh. For example, suppose 
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you’re keeping track of your company’s bills, and the month of March doesn’t 
balance. You want to close out the quarter and archive the monthly detail files to 
floppy disk, but you know tliat you may need to access the March file later. Instead 
of keeping the monthly detail files on your hard disk, go ahead and copy diem all to 
a floppy diat has a unique name, such as First Qtr. Select the March file on die 
floppy and choose Make Alias fi-om the File menu. Copy the alias to your hard disk. 
MTien you need the iVIarch file again, open its alias on the hard disk. The sj^tem 
tells you the name of the disk to insert so that it can open the alias’s original item, 
as shown in Figure 10-7. If you change your mind or can’t find the needed disk, 
click the Cancel button. 





Please insert the disk: 


miluj 


Babe’s Lliork 




( Cancei j 



Figure 10-7: Opening an item archived to a 
floppy disk. 



Keeping aliases on your hard disk and the original items on floppies saves valuable 
hard disk space, because aliases almost always take up less space than the original 
items they represent. Just be sure to make aliases of the archived items afiei^ copying 
them to floppies, not before. If you make aliases of the items while they are still on 
the hard disk, the aliases stop working when you delete the original items from the 
hard disk after copying them to floppies. (Remember, aliases point to the original 
items, not to copies of the originals on other disks.) 



qOVCK T/p^ 




Personal Icon Library 



A single floppy disk can use aliases to store 
hundreds of interesting icons for later use as custom 
icons for any file, folder, or disk. Just make aliases of 
files, folders, or disks having icons you want to save 
and copy the aliases to a floppy named Personal 



Icon Library. Whenever you want to use one of the 
custom icons from the floppy disk, copy the icon 
from the alias's info window and paste it into the Info 
window of the file, folder, or disk whose icon you 
want to customize (as described in Chapter 4). 
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Aliases and CD-ROM 



Slowly wading through folders on a CD-ROM can be 
a royal pain (unless you can somehow see the 
experience as stately pomp and circumstance). Cut 
through the drudgery by making aliases of items 



inside the CD-ROM folders. Because CD-ROMs are 
permanently locked, you must put the aliases on 
your hard disk (or a floppy disk). Opening an alias 
makes a beeline to the original item on the CD-ROM. 



Aliases of shared items 

System 7’s file-sharing capabilities enable you to share items from someone else’s 
Macintosh that is connected to the same netuwk. But getting access to shared 
items involves wading through a fair amount of bureaucracy in the Chooser. 

Aliases cut through the red tape. Here’s how; You access a shared disk or folder 
once by using die Chooser (see “Sharing Someone Rise’s Folders and Disks” in 
Chapter 9). Next, select the shared item or any folder or file in it and choose iMake 
Alias from the File menu. Finally, copy the alias to your desktop or hard disk, as 
shown in Figure 10-8. An alias keeps track of its original item even when the 
original item is on another networked Mac. 
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Figure 10-8: Aliases of shared items. 



Once you make an alias of a shared item, you can get to the shared item by opening 
the alias either fi*om the Finder or from an Open command’s directory dialog box. 
Dragging something to the alias of a shared disk or folder also automatically 
accesses that shared item. You still must enter a password unless you initially access 
the original item as a guest. If die shared item is not available — for example, 
because the Mac in which it resides is turned off — then the Finder tells you that it 
cannot find the alias on the network. 

Aliases of remote shared items 

Not only do aliases work across a local network, they also work across a remote 
netu'ork connection made with Apple Remote Access (ARA, described in Chapter 
9). If you create an alias of a remote file, folder, or disk, disconnect the remote 
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network, and then open the alias, the s}^tem software tries to make the remote 
network connection again automatically. 

Instead of locating the alias’s original item on die remote network as it should, the 
s}^tem software may locate anodier item diat coincidentally has the same name on 
your loc'al network. Sound far-fetched? Suppose the alias’s original item is a shared 
disk with a common name such as Macintosh HD on a remote Mac with a com- 
mon name such as Quadra 605. Further suppose your Mac is connected to a local 
network on w^hich someone is sharing a hard disk named Macintosh HD from a 
Mac named Quadra 605. If you double-click the alias, die system software will 
open the Macintosh HD on your local network, not the one on the remote 
netw'ork. A similar situation can occur if you sometimes connect to two remote 
Macs that are named alike and have shared hard disks with die same names. 

Situations like these can develop suddenly when someone changes the name of a 
Mac or a shared disk; suddenly double-clicking an alias opens the WTong item. 
What’s worse, the system software updates the alias so that the information in it 
now points to the wrong item. Even after you fix the conflicting aliases by changing 
one of the original item’s names, the alias will continue representing the wrong 
item. 

You can prevent the system software from updating an alias by locking the alias. It’s 
a good idea to lock aliases of items on remote file servers, especially if you use ARA 
to connect to more than one Mac. A. locked alias will start working again when all 
the file servers you access have unique names. To lock an alias, select it, choose Get 
Info from the Finder’s File menu, and set die Locked option in the alias’s Info 
window. 

Aliases keep shared documents current 

Besides providing easy access to shared items from other computers, aliases can 
help you make sure that others who share your documents have the latest versions. 

Suppose, for example, that you create a letter template that you want the rest of 
your group to use. By making an alias of the template and copying it to a shared 
folder, other users can copy the alias to their disks and use die alias to open die 
original template. If you later replace the original template with a version having 
the same name, the aliases that people already copied open the new^ version. Users 
who share die alias always get die newest version of the original item it represents, 
even when the original frequendy changes. 

The only draw^back to using an alias to share a template is diat unless you’re using a 
program diat allows more than one person to open the same document, only one 
person can access die template document at a time. How^ever, anyone who opens 
the template can quickly and easily save it with a different name and then close it to 
free it for someone else to open. 
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Your Office on Disk 



Aliases can give you nearly automatic access to your 
Macintosh's hard disks by using a floppy disk in any 
other Macintosh on the same network.To set up access 
to your office from a floppy disk, follow these steps: 

1 . Make sure that file sharing is turned on in your 
Sharing Setup control panel. 

2. Select all your hard disk icons and choose 
Sharing from the File menu, opening a Sharing 
Info window for each disk. 

3. In each window, turn on the Share This Item and 
Its Contents option and turn off the See Folders, 
See Files, and Make Changes options for the 
User/Group and Everyone categories, as shown 
in the figure. 

These settings restrict access to your disks so 
that only you can make changes or see files or 
folders. 

4. Make an alias of each hard disk and copy the 
aliases to a floppy disk. 
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Now you can use that floppy disk to access your 
hard disk from any Mac on your network, as long as 
file sharing is active on your Mac. You simply insert 
the disk, open the alias for the disk you want to use, 
and enter your password when asked. Correctly 
entering your password allows you access to all 
applications, folders, and documents on your disk 
from any remote Macintosh. You don't have to 
bother opening the Chooser, selecting Apple Share, 
selecting your computer, and typing your name as 
the registered user. 



ShareMail 

Using nothing more than some aliases, System 7 file sharing, and TeachText, a 
few people on a small network can easily exchange e-mail messages. To do so, 
follow the steps outlined in the next section. 

Rather tlian go dirough tlie rigmarole described in the lengthy steps in “Creating 
ShareMail System Using Aliases,” you can use Apple’s PowerTalk technology to 
send and receive mail, as described in Chapter 15. 
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An Alias's Alias 



When you move a drive from one AppleShare file 
server to another, network users have to tediously 
search all servers (by using the Chooser) for the 
moved drive unless you inform them of its new 
location. You may have to move a shared drive from 
a busy server to an idle server or from a server 
needing repair to a temporary substitute. 

You can solve this problem by creating an alias of an 
alias of every shared hard disk. Follow these steps; 

1. Working from a shared hard disk that is always 
available to everyone, create an alias of every 
shared hard disk on the network. 

2. Create aliases of those hard-drive aliases and 
copy the second set of aliases to each user's 
Mac. 



With the double aliases in place, a shared hard disk 
named Crown Jewels, for example, can be accessed 
by double-clicking the alias named 'Crown Jewels 
alias alias" on any user's Mac. That alias points to 
the alias "Crown Jewels alias" on the always- 
available shared drive, which in turn points to Crown 
Jewels itself. 

Now, if you move Crown Jewels to a different file 
server, you merely make a new alias to replace the 
old Crown Jewels alias on the always-available 
shared drive. You do not have to update users' 
copies of "Crown Jewels alias alias," and users do 
not need to know that Crown Jewels has been moved. 

This example uses the initial alias names that the 
Mac generates, but you can rename aliases freely. 
For example, both the alias and the alias's alias 
could be named Crown Jewels like the hard disk. 




Creating a ShareMail System Using Aliases 



To set up a basic e-mail system based on aliases 
and file sharing, follow these steps: 

1. On each Mac that will receive messages, start 
file sharing with the Sharing Setup control 
panel. Then select the startup disk and choose 
Sharing from the Finder's File menu to display 
the startup disk's Sharing Info window. Turn on 
the option "Share this item and its contents" 
and close the window. 

2. On each Mac that will send messages, use the 
Chooser to access the shared disks of all the 
networked Macs that will receive messages. 



3. Open the shared disk of each receiving Mac and 
make an alias of the folder named Desktop 
folder. As you make each alias, change its name 
to Identify the owner of the Mac that contains 
the alias's original item. 

4. Put ail these aliases in a new folder on the 
desktop of each sending Mac (you can name 
the new folder Mail). 

5. You can now select all the shared disk icons and 
use the Put Away command (or drag them to 
the Trash) to stop sharing them. 

To create an e-mail message, simply use TeachText 
or any other program the recipient has. You can 
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(continued from previous page) 

create any type of document — text, graphics, 
spreadsheet, database, and so on — as long as the 
recipient has a program that can open the document 
you send. 

Sending a message 

To send a message, you can drag its icon to the 
recipient's alias in your desktop Mail folder. 
Alternatively, you can send a message from the 
program in which you created it. Follow these steps: 

1. With the message open on your Mac, choose 
Save As from the File menu. The Save dialog 
box appears. 

2. in the Save dialog box, double-click the 
recipient's alias, which is in the Mail folder on 
your desktop. Your Mac automatically connects 
to the recipient's Mac (asking you for your 
password on the recipient's Mac, if needed), 
finds the hard disk, and opens the recipient's 
desktop In the Save window. 

3. Now, name the message file and click the Save 
button. The message appears on the recipient's 
desktop. 

Improving security 

By sharing your whole hard disk with standard (that 
is, unrestricted) access privileges, you allow 
everyone with access to your network to snoop 
through your folders and files without leaving any 
electronic footprints. 

If you desire to improve security, do the following: 

1 . Use the Finder's Sharing command to set 
access privileges for your hard disk as shown in 
the figure. 

These access-privilege settings allow network 
users to access a hard disk but not to see its 
files, and what they can't see they can't open. 

(If you also deny the See Folders privilege, those 
users won't be able to access the hard disk at 
all.) You can always decide later to grant 
privileges to see files or make changes in 
specific folders, leaving the remainder 
restricted. 
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2. Then create a folder at the root level of your 
hard disk, give the folder a name that identifies 
it as your In-box (for example. King's In-box), 
and set the folder's access privileges as shown 
in the figure that follows. 

These access-privilege settings set up a drop- 
box folder that works like the corner mailbox. 
Network users can deposit files and folders in 
the drop-box folder but can't see what's inside It 
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Network users can make aliases of each other's in- 
box folders (instead of their Desktop folders) and 
send messages by dragging files to the in-box 
aliases. Under this scheme, network users cannot 
save a message directly in an in-box folder — that's 
the price of privacy. 
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This scheme has another peculiarity that you may 
consider a drawback. If you send a message in haste 
(by dropping it onto someone's in-box alias), you 
can't retract it because you don't have privileges to 
see files in anyone else's in-box folder. 

Retracting messages 

To extend the in-box scheme so that people can 

retract items they have sent, follow these steps: 

1 . On each receiving Mac, use the Users & Groups 
control panel to create a mail group and 
populate it with registered users who may send 
mail or other files. (You create registered users 
and the mail group with the Users b Groups 
control panel, as described in Chapter 9.) 

2. Also on each Mac, create an in-box folder and 
inside it create and name an additional folder for 
each registered user in the mail group. 

3. For the in-box folder, use the Sharing command 
to designate the mail group as the User/Group 
and grant all privileges except Make Changes to 
the Owner and the User/Group, but no privileges 
to Everyone. 



4. For each of folders Inside the in-box folder, 
designate the user for whom the folder is named 
as the User/Group and grant ail privileges to the 
Owner and the User/Group, but no privileges to 
Everyone (that is, guests). 

To send an item to a user in the mail group, you drop 
the item on the folder named for you inside the 
receiver's in-box folder. 

To retract an item you've sent, open the folder onto 
which you dropped it and drag the item to the Trash. 

You can simplify accessing your folders inside other 
people's in-box folders by making aliases of your 
folders, giving each alias the name of the person on 
whose Mac the alias's original folder is located, and 
collecting the aliases in an out box folder on your 
Mac. If you want to see at a glance whether you've 
received something new in any of the folders inside 
your in-box folder, set your in-box folder for viewing 
by name and expand all the folders inside it 
(shortcut: press 96-A to select all folders and then 
press 3§-right arrow to expand all selected folders). 
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CHAPTER 



CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



' Aliases look and act like the real programs, documents, folders, disks, or 
other items they represent. But aliases are actually small pointer files. 

' You can use aliases to add items to the Apple menu without moving those 
items from their folders and to increase the flexibility of the Startup Items 
folder. 

’ Employ aliases to open frequently used programs, documents, folders, and 
control panels from the desktop while the real items remain buried in 
nested folders. 

' Aliases speed access to archived items stored on disks that are not 
inserted and to items buried on CD-ROMs. 

Aliases streamline access to shared items from another Mac on your 
network and keep items you share with other network users current. 

' Use aliases to get nearly automatic access to your Macintosh's hard disks 
by using a floppy disk in any other Macintosh on the same network. 



alias 

A stand-in or agent for a real program, 
document, folder, or disk. The alias does 
not duplicate the item it represents; the 
alias points to the item it represents. 

file ID number 

The number that the system software 
uses internally to identify the original 
item to which an alias is attached even 



if you have renamed or moved that 
original item. 

Find Original button 
Located in an alias's Info window, this 
button tracks down the original item to 
which the alias is linked and selects it. 

Make Alias command 

Located in the File menu, this command 



creates a copy of an item with the 
same icon and same name in italics. 

original item 

A file, folder, or disk to which an alias 
points. The file, folder, or disk that 
actually opens when you open its 
alias. (Same as target.) 

orphaned alias 

An alias that has lost its link with its 
original item. An alias whose original 
item the system software cannot 
find. 

resolve an alias 

What the system software does to 
find the original item represented by 
an alias. 

target 

A file, folder, or disk to which an alias 
points. The file, folder, or disk that 
actually opens when you open its 
alias. (Same as original Hem.) 

update 

What the system software does to 
the information in an alias after find- 
ing the alias's original item has a 
new name or folder location. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Dealing with 
Fonts and 
Typography 

W ith old Macintosh font technolog)^, text looks great 

when displayed or printed as long as you stick to a half- 
dozen font sizes — usually 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 points. 

Apple’s TrueType font technology, a standard part of System 7, 
makes odd sizes and big sizes like 11, 13, 36, 100, and 197 look 
just as good. System 7.5’s QuickDraw GX software provides 
much more refined control of type, as long as die typefaces and 
programs that you’re using take advantage of the advanced 
capabilities. 









Comparing TrueType, 
fixed-size, and Post- 
Script font technologies 

Displaying samples of 
TrueType and fixed-size 
fonts 

Installing and removing 
fonts 

Mixing TrueType with 
fixed-size fonts 

Printing with TrueType, 
PostScript, and fixed- 
size fonts 

Understanding how 
outline fonts work 

Obtaining TrueType and 
PostScript fonts 

Adding sophisticated 
typography to com- 
patible programs by 
installing QuickDraw GX 



Comparing Three Font Technologies 

Your Macintosh can display and print text in three types of fonts: fixed-size, 
TrueType, and PostScript. Which looks best depends on the font size and the 
output device (display screen or type of printer). 

Fixed-size fonts 

Before the advent of TrueType fonts, all Macs used fixed-size fonts to display text 
on-screen and to print on many types of printers. A fixed-size font contains exact 
pictures of every letter, digit, and symbol for one size of a font, as shown in Figure 
11-1. Fixed-size fonts often are called biwuipped fonts because each picture precisely 
maps the dots, or bits, to be displayed or printed for one character. 

Each fixed-size font looks great in one size only, so fixed-size fonts usually are 
installed in sets. A typical set includes 9-, 10-, 1 1-, 14-, 18-, and 24-point sizes. If 
you need text in a size for which no fixed-size font is installed, the system softu^are 
must scale a fixed-size font’s character bit maps up or down to the size you want. 
The results are lumpy, misshapen, or blocky, as showm in Figure 11-2. 
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Figure 11-1: Times capital A and G bit maps in sizes 12, 14, and 
18 (enlarged to show detail). 



Timas 9. ABCI>ErOHUKimTOPQRSTUVWX Y2aW«fg}l^klInliDH^^uwx3pl23 
Times 10. ABCDEFGmJKL1^0PQROTUWXYZal.cdef?Mjklmiiopar?tu 
Times 11. ABODE FaH]JKLMNOP<JRgTXJVWXYZeibcde%hijklmri 
Times 12. ABODE PGHIJKLMNOPQR^UVWXYZalJCdefgJiij 
Times 13. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZabcde 
Times 14. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZa 
Times 16. ABCDEFGHUKLMNOPQRSUYW 
Times 18. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

Times 20. AECDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

Times 24. ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

Times 30. ABCDEFGHIJ 



Figure 1 1-2: Fixed-size Times (9-. 10-, 12-, 18-, and 24-point sizes installed). 



TrueType fonts 

TrueType fonts work with tlie programs you already have. You can mix these fonts 
with the fixed-size and PostScript fonts you already have. T rueTyi^e fonts work 
with all Macintosh models and all t)pes of printers, including PostScript printers. 
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TrueType fonts don’t use fixed bit maps to define characters; instead, they use curves 
and straight lines to outline each character’s shape. Because of this metliodology, 
these fonts sometimes are cnillcd outline fonts (see Figure 1 1-3). 



Figure 11-3: Outline for TrueType 
Times capital G. 

TrueType fonts are variable-size fonts. The Macintosh system software can 
smoothly scale a single TrueTyjie font’s character oudines to any size, large or 
small, with good results, as shown in Figure 1 1-4. 



Tim«5 9. ABC I> EFO HUKL llHO PQKSTUV WX YZ wxyt 123 



Times 10. ABCDEFGmJKLMNOPQEOTUVWYZAicdefffMjklmnopgrstu 
Times 11. ABCDEI^HIJKLl^OPQRSTUWXYZ^cdef^jldmn 
Times 12. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR^UV WXYZabcdefghij 
Times 13. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZabcde 



Times H. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZa 
Times 16. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSUVW 

Times 18. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

Times 20. ABCDEFGHUKLMNOPQ 



Times 24. ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

Times 30. ABCDEFGHIJ 




Figure 11-4: TrueType Times. 



TrueTjTDe GX fonts differ from earlier TrueTj^De fonts only in their capability to 
take advantage of some advanced typography controls available in QuickDraw GX 
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and the programs that take advantage of it (as described in the section “Advancing 
Typography with QuickDraw GX” later in diis chapter). 

PostScript fonts 

TrueTyj3C fonts look great in any size on-screen or out|)ut on any printer, but this 
is nothing new; Adobe Type Manager (ATM) has done the same with PostScript 
fonts since 1989. Like TrueTjpe fonts, PostSmpt fonts use outlines to define 
character shapes; consequently, they look good at any size. 

Although PostScript fonts originally were designed for printing on LaserWriters 
and other I^ostScript ouq^ut devices, ATM smoothly sc'ales PostScript fonts to any 
size for non-PostScript printers and the display screen, just like TrueType. With 
ATM and PostScript fonts, you don’t need a set of fixed-size or TrueType fonts for 
the screen display. 

Many longtime Macintosh users have invested thousands of dollars in PostScript 
fonts, and for them, it makes sense to stick with PostScript and ATM. Recognizing 
diat these people — and people with PostScript printers — may prefer ATM to 
PostScript, Apple teamed up with Adobe and now^ includes ATM widi System 7.5. 
If you have an earlier version of the sy^stem softw'are, you can purchase ATM 
separately. 

If you don’t already have a collection of PostScript fonts, you may prefer to go widi 
TrueType instead. More PostScript fonts are available than TrueType, but 
TrueType fonts sometimes cost less, and some are even Iree. (For example, 
TrueTy])e versions of the 1 1 standard LaserWriter fonts come free widi System 7.) 

To make use of ATM, you must buy PostScript fonts for your Sy^stem Folder; fonts 
built into your printer don’t help. Adobe sells the four basic LaserWriter fonts — 
Times, Helvetica, Courier, and Symbol — for about S50 with the purchase of 
ATM. The Adobe Type Basics package includes all 1 1 standard LaserWriter font 
families — Avant Garde, Bookman, Courier, Helvetica, Helvetica Narrow-, New^ 
Century' Schoolbook, Palatino, Symbol, Times, Zapf Chancery, and Zapf Dingbats 
— along with 16 odier font families and ATM for a list price of $149. Think of 
TrueTy|ie not as a challenger of PostScript fonts but as a replacement for fixed- 
size (bitmapped) fonts. 

How to recognize the best font sizes 

You usually c'an tell which font sizes will look good on-screen by inspecting die 
Font menu of a program that you’re using. The program highlights the best- 
looking sizes with outline-styde numbers. All sizes of a TrueType font are high- 
lighted (If you have PostScript fonts and ATM installed, all the sizes also look 
good.) Only the installed sizes of fixed-size fonts are highlighted, as showm in 
Figure 11-5. 
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Figure 11-5: Smooth sizes are outlined. 



Seeing Font Samples 

In System 7, all fonts can exist as individual items, each with its otvn icon, as shown 
in Figure 1 1-6. A single capital A appears on the icons of fixed-size fonts. The icons 
of TrueType fonts have three capital As, each a different size to suggest the 
variable sizing of die font. The icons of PostScript fonts may look like a generic 
laser printer, or they may have custom graphics designed by the companies that 
make the fonts. 




Helvetica Helvetica 12 Helve 

TrueType Rxed-size Adobe PostScript 




SansSer 
Generic PostScript 



Figure 11-6: Font icons. 
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About Font Styles 



Text varies by style as well as size. The Macintosh 
system software can display and print four basic 
styles — plain, bold, italic, and bold italic — and 
many others (as listed in your friendly Style menu). 
The system software can derive various styles by 
modifying the plain style, but you get better-looking 
results by installing separate styled versions of fonts, 



as shown In the figure. Many fixed-size, TmeType, 
and PostScript fonts come in the four basic styles. 
Some PostScript font families include 20 or more 
styled versions. Collectively, the styled versions 
together with the plain version of a font are known 
as a font family. 



Times, Times bold, Times italic, and Only plain Times installed; other 
Times bold italic installed styles derived from it 



Necessity never made a 
good bargain. 

Three may keep a secret, 
if two of them are dead. 

Lost time is mverfowid 
{Sgidn. 

He that lives upon hope 
uiU die 



Necessity never made a 
good bargain. 

Three may keep a secret, 
if two of them are dead. 

Last time is never 
found again. 

He that lives upon 
hope will die fasting. 



You can see a sample of any TrueTj'pe or fixed-size fi)nt by opening the font from 
the Finder, as shown in Figure 1 1-7. 

The fonts that you’re not using am be kept in any folder or on die desktop. You 
also can store spare TrueType and fixed-size fonts in font suitcases, which are 
created with the Font/DA Mover program for storing and distributing fonts in 
older system software. (You do not need the Font/DA Mover program with 
System 7, which enables you to manipulate fonts direedy.) You can create a new 
font-suitcase file in System 7 by duplicating an existing font-suitcase file, opening 
the duplicate, and dragging die contents of die duplicate to the Trash. You also can 
use version 4.1 of the Font/DA Mover widi System 7 to create font suitcases. 
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How razorback-jumping 
frogs can level six piqued 
gymnasts! 



To use this font^ drag it into gour System file. 



Figure 11-7: TrueType and fixed-size font samples. 




With System 7. 1 and later, the Fonts folder is the place you install the TrueTj^e 
and fixed-size fonts that you want to list in your Font menus. The Fonts folder is 
also the preferred location for PostScript fonts that you may have, but you can also 
put them in the Elxtensions folder or direcdy in the System Folder. Prior to System 
7.1 your TrueType and fixed-size fonts go in the System file and PostScript fonts 
go in the Extensions folder (or the System Folder itself if you wish). 

Old applications, however, may not look in the right folders. If text prints in the 
wTong font on a PostScript printer or looks lumpy on-screen, try putting 
PostScript fonts in the System Folder itself (not the Fonts folder or the Extensions 
folder). For example, Aldus PageMaker versions 4.01 and earlier and ATM 
versions 2 and earlier can’t find PostScript fonts in the Extensions folder. ATM 
versions 2.0.2 and 2.0.3 look in the Extensions folder (and the System Folder) but 
not in the Fonts folder, and ATM versions 3.0 and later look in the Fonts folder 
(and in the Extensions folder and the S)^tem Folder). 



Adding and Removing Fonts 

When you install System 7, Apple’s Installer program puts a basic set of TrueType 
fonts and fixed-size fonts in the Fonts folder for you. You can add or remove both 
types of fonts at any time with the S)^tem 7 Finder. 

To add more TnieT^^e or fixed-size fonts, you first must quit all programs that 
are open, except die Finder. Then you drag the additional fonts to the System 
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Folder icon, as shown in Figure 11-8. You can drag font suitcases, folders contain- 
ing fonts, or loose fonts to the Sj^tem Folder icon. You do not use the Font/DA 
Mover program, as you would in older system soft\vare. 
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Figure 1 1-8: Installing TrueType or fixed-size fonts. 



When you drag fonts to the System Folder icon, tlie System 7 Finder puts diem 
where they belong (see Figure 1 1-9). (With System 7.1 and later, the Finder puts 
them in the Fonts folder.) The Finder automatically extracts fonts and font 
suitcases from folders diat you drag to the System Folder icon. If a folder contains 
items other than fonts or font suitcases, the Finder puts the other items in the 
places where they belong (see “Adding Items to the S)^tem Folder” in Chapter 7). 
The Finder does not distribute items for you if you drag them to the System Folder 
window instead of the S)^tem Folder icon. 




Fonts need to be stored in the System file 
in order to be ouoiloble to the Macintosh. 
Put these fonts into the System fiie? 

[ Cancel ] [[ OK )| 



Figure 11-9: The Finder knows where fonts go. 



If you prefer, you can dragTrueTyjie, PostScript, and fixed-size fonts directly to 
the Fonts folder icon, as shown in Figure 11-10. You also can open the Fonts 
folder and drag TrueType, PostScript, and fixed-size fonts to its window. 

To remove fonts from your system, open the Fonts folder and drag the fonts or 
suitcases to another folder, the desktop, or the Trash, as shown in Figure 11-11. 
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Figure 11-10: Adding fonts to the Fonts folder. 




Figure 11-11: Removing fonts from the Fonts folder. 



You can add or remove PostScript fonts from the Fonts folder anytime, but you 
must quit all open programs before adding or removing TrueType or fixed-size 
fonts. (Inspect the Application menu to see what’s open.) Changes take effect 
immediately; you don’t have to restart your Macintosh. 
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Combining Fixed-Size and TrueType Fonts 



Look closely at some text in a TmeType font and at 
the same text in an equivalent fixed-size font. You'll 
see differences In letter shape, width, and height that 
may affect text spacing, as shown in the figure. The 



TrueType fonts match the PostScript fonts used in 
printers better than fixed-size fonts do. Fixed-size 
fonts display faster, however, and many of them look 
better on-screen in sizes smaller than 18 points. 



Today we aie on the veige of creating new 
tools that will empower individiials. unlock 
worlds of knowledge, and foi^e a new 
community of ideas. 



TrueType Times 
12-point plain 



Today we are on the verge of creating new 
tools that will empower individuals, unlock 
worlds of knowledge, and forge anew 
community of ideas. 



Fixed-size Times 
12-point bold italic 



Today we are on die ven^ of area^aagnew 
tods dbotwiU ea;power individuals, 
udockworlds ofhiovdedso. andfargioa 
new conansuniiy ideas. 



ToMy we are on dte verge ofcreoMng new 
tools dtaiwdlet^power indmibuils, untoch 
woilds ofhnowtedge, and forge new 
contmunity of ideas. 



TrueType Times 
12-point bold italic 



You can Install TrueType and fixed-size versions of 
the same font together in the System Folder. For 
each font and size, the system software's first 
choice is a fixed-size font with its hand-tuned bit 
maps. If the system software can't find the right 
fixed-size font, it scales a TrueType font to the 
needed size. Notice that when you install both fixed- 
size and TrueType versions of the same font. System 



7 always derives styled fonts from the fixed-size 
version, even if a styled TrueType version is 
Installed. For example, If you have a fixed-size 11- 
point Times and a TrueType Times italic installed 
(but no fixed-size 1 1 -point Times Italic), the system 
software derives an 1 1 -point Times Italic by slanting 
the fixed-size 1 1 -point Times. 



(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 

Individual programs can tell the system software to 
ignore fixed-size fonts if a TrueType equivalent is 
available, and current versions of many popular 
programs now work this way. You may be able to 
turn this behavior on and off in some of your 
programs. Check each program's preference settings 



for one that tells the program that you prefer outline 
fonts. A decision to ignore fixed-size fonts in one 
program does not affect other programs; the general 
System preference for fixed-size fonts dominates in 
a program unless you specifically override the 
preference for that program. 



Printing with TmeT^e 

As much as TrueType fonts improve text displayed on-screen, they improve 
printed text more. These fonts work directly with printers that don’t use 
PostScript. TrueType fonts also work in conjunction with PostScript fonts on 
printers that use them. 

TrueType alone 

With TrueType fonts in your System file, you’re no longer limited to a few font 
sizes when printing on a StyleWriter, fex/modem, or other non-PostScript output 
device. You can print any font size that fits on die page at the best resolution die 
printer can manage, as shown in Figure 11-12. 

Without TrueType fonts, printers that don’t use PostScript require extra-large 
fixed-size fonts to achieve their highest resolution. When you select Best quality for 
an Image Writer II, for example, the system software prints double-size fonts at a 50 
percent reduction to get 144 dpi (dots per inch) resolution — twice the screen’s 72 
dpi resolution. The scarcity of extra-large fixed-size fonts limits the number of font 
sizes you can print. Moreover, the extra-large fixed-size fonts take up 25K to 50K 
apiece on your startup disL After installing System 7, you no longer need these 
extra-large fixed-size fonts. Remove them to free that disk space. 

TrueType and fixed-size 

If you have both fixed-size and TrueType fonts installed, text may not look quite 
the same on-screen as it does on paper. Character shapes may be different. More 
important, the spacing of words in the line may not match. When diis happens, the 
system software used a fixed-size font for display (at 72 dpi) and a TrueType font 
for printing (at a higher resolution). You can fix the problem by remo\ing the 
fixed-size font from your System file. In some programs, you may also be able to 
set an option that tells die system software to ignore fixed-size fonts. 

TrueType and PostScript 

MTien System 7 displays TrueType fonts on-screen, LaserWriters and other 
PostScript devices print PostScript fonts if the system softw'are can find ones that 
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36 pt abcdef 

24 pt abcdefghijkl 

16 ptabcdefghijkimnopqrstu 

1 1 pt abcdeifehijlditiiiopqistuvwj?,^ 

9 pt abcdefghijklmnopqrstuwxyz ABODE 



36 pt abcdef 

24 pt abcdefghijkl 

16 pt abcdefghijklmnopqrstu 

1 1 pt abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzABCD 

9 pi abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzABCDE 



LaserWriter llg 
300 dots per inch 



36 pt abcdef 

24 pt abcdefghijkl High-end imagesetter 

16 pt abcdefghijklmnopqrstu 

1 1 pt abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzABCD 

9 pt abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzABCDE 



Rgure 11-12: TrueType on various output devices. 



match the screen fonts. The printer contains a basic set of PostScript fonts in its 
own permanent memory; you can put others in your System Folder. When used in 
conjunction with PostScript fonts, smoothly scaled TrueType fonts provide a much 
better match between the screen and the printed page than fixed-size fonts do. 
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If the system software can find no PostScript equivalent for a TrueType font, it 
smoothly scales the TrueTyj^e font to the resolution of the printer. The PostScript 
printer prints the scaled TrueType font at a quality equal to diat of a PostScript 
font. 

TrueType fonts do not signal an end to PostScript output devices, however, for a 
number of reasons. For one, far more PostScript fonts are available dian TrueType 
fonts. For another, PostScript can set text at any angle or along a curve or other 
nonlinear path, which is possible with TrueType only with QuickDraw GX. Also, 
PostScript offers more than oudine fonts. It precisely specifies the location and 
other characteristics of every text and graphics item on the page, malting it roughly 
comparable to QuickDraw GX, not just TrueType. 



Understanding Outline Fonts 

To understand why TrueType fonts look different from equivalent fixed-size fonts, 
you need to know how^ outline-font technology w'orks. Like PostScript fonts and 
any other oudine fonts, a TrueType font defines each character mathematically as 
a set of points that, when connected, oudine the character’s shape. The Macintosh 
system software can vary the font size by moving the points closer together or 
farther apart and tlien drawing die character again. 

After scaling the outline to die size you want, die system software fills the outline 
with the dots that make up the text you see on-screen and on paper. The dot size, 
w^hich is determined by the resolution of the screen or other output device, gov^ems 
the smoothness of the result at a given size, as shown in Figure 11-13. Devices with 
more dots per inch produce smoodier results, particularly in smaller point sizes. 

At small sizes, however, simply scaling the font oudines results in text that has 
unpleasant problems, such as giips in diagonal lines or unwanted dots on the edges 
of curves. These imperfections occur because the oudine does not precisely fit the 
grid in small point sizes, especially if the dots are relatively large, as they are on the 
Macintosh’s 72-dpi screen. On the display screen, the system software must draw a 
typical 1 1 -point letter in a space eight dots square. At small sizes and relatively low 
resolutions, deciding which dots to darken is difficult. The system software reduces 
the character oudine, lays it over the grid, and darkens the dots whose center points 
fall inside the oudine, as shown in Figure 11-14. 
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Figure 11-13: Output device resolution affects smoothness. 




Figure 11-14: Scaling a font outline to a small size may leave gaps. 



TrueType and PostScript fonts include a mechanism for adjusting the oudine at 
small sizes on low-resolution devices. The font designer provides a set of instruc- 
tions (also known as hints) that tells the s>^stem software how to modify character 
oudines to fit the grid, as shown in Figure 11-15. This process is called gtid fitting. 
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Figure 11-15: Hints modify outlines at small sizes. 



High-resolution devices such as t)T3esecters and film recorders usually don’t need 
grid-fitting instructions; tlieir grids are so fine that the character outlines don’t 
need adjusting to get filled with dots. A 300-dpi grid is 4 times finer than a 72-dpi 
grid, and a 1,270-dpi grid is more than 16 times finer. 

Scaling and grid fitting occur so quickly that you may not even notice a delay, 
especially if you have a fast Macintosh model. TrueType and PostScript fonts are 
not as fast as fixed-size fonts, however, and the lag often is perceptible on-screen. 



Obtaining Fonts 



System 7 comes with a standard set of TrueType fonts. This set includes 
TrueType versions of the PostScript fonts, Times, Helvetica, Palatino, Courier, 
and Symbol, as well as die standard Apple fonts, Chicago, Geneva, Monaco, and 
New York. System 7.5 also includes a TrueType version of Tekton, a popular font 
that looks like a draftsman’s handwTiting. Apple may add other TrueType fonts to 
System 7 over time and may make more fonts available separately. 



You also can get a variety of TrueType and PostScript fonts at nominal cost from 
user groups and on-line infonnation services. Figure 11-16 illustrates some of the 
available freeware and shareware TrueT)q3e fonts that are available. For more 
information on obtaining ft-eeware and shareware products, see Chapter 19. 



In addition, many type companies make TrueType and PostScript fonts, including 
the following companies: 



Adobe Systems Inc. 

1585 Charleston Road 
P.O. Box 7900 
Mountain \^iew, CA 94039 
408-986-6555, 800-833-6687 



Bitstream Inc. 

215 First Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142-1270 
617-497-6222, 800-522-3668 
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Architect 18 

A3CPEFGHIJKLMN0PQR5TUVWXYZ 

abcdef^hijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

1234567S90 

I’m tryin’ to think, but nuttin’ happens. 

GoudyHundred 18 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy^ 

123^567890 

I’m tryin’ to think, but nuttin’ happens. 

Market Bold 14 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abedefghijklmnopqrsluvwxyz 

1234S67890 

I'm tryin' to think, but nuttin' hu|)pens. 

Oakwood 18 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXyZ 

abcdefghijUmnopqrstuvwxyz 

I231&67690 

I m tryin’ to think,, but nuttin’ happens. 

Style 16 

1234567^90 

9 m 6ut nuttin Au^i^enA. 



Figure 1 1-16; Some freeware and shareware TrueType fonts. 
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Casady & Greene Inc. 

22734 Portola Drive 
Salinas, CA 93908 
408-484-9228 

Letraset 

40 Eisenhower Drive 
Paramus, 07653 
201-845-6100 

Linotype-Hell Co. 

425 Oser Avenue 
Hauppauge, NY 11788 
516-434-2000 (ask for Type Sales) 



Miles Inc., Agfa Division 
90 Industrial Way 
Wlmington, iVIA 01887 
508-658-5600, 800-424-8973 

Monotype Tv^Dography Inc. 

150 Soudi Wacker Drive, Suite 2630 
Chicago, IL 60606 
311-855-1440, 800-666-6897 

Precision Type 
47 Mall Drive 
Commack, NY 11725 
516-864-0167, 800-248-3668 



Advancing Typography with QuickDraw GX 

Changes in System 7.5, especially the inclusion of QuickDraw GX, make it 
possible for any compatible program to use some fine- typesetting techniques that 
previously were available mainly in specialized publishing programs. With a 
program that’s been updated to take advantage of QuickDraw GX typography, and 
with a font tliat has the necessary characters, you can choose to automatically insert 
the following elements: 

❖ Fancy swashed initial or final characters in words or lines 

❖ Lowercase (or old-style) numerals 

❖ Ligatures (linked characters) 

❖ Small caps instead of standard caps 

You also can type diagonal fractions from the keyboard and format subscript or 
superscript in one step. In compatible programs, QuickDraw GX also makes it 
^ possible to customize certain fonts, making them bolder, lighter, skinnier, or wider. 

In any QuickDraw GX-compliant program — not just in high-end page-layout or 
illustration programs — you easily can control the letter spacing within words. 
Figure 11-17 shows the pop-up menu from a demonstration program that offers 
most of the type options (it’s a long list). 
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Selected Text Contains: 






AA VirUtion : | Nofv» m foot ▼ | 
a/i. 



- Spacing — 
Tracking : 

El Auto Koming 



v/Upper O’ Loiiier Cose 
flit Cops 
Small Cops 



Monospaced Numbers 
v^Proportional Numbers 



Normal Position 
Superiors 
Inferiors 
>/0rdinoi$ 

^Rll Type Features 



v^Common Ligatures 
Rare Ligatures 
v^Diphthong Ligatures 



No Fractions 
v/'Diogonal Fractions 



^Smart Quotes 



No niternotes 

ySmali Cop Punctuation, Currency 
Riternate Forms of: O 
Riternote Forms of: Q [] 

Rrchoic Loiuer Case Long s 

No Style Options 
^Engroued Teut 

>/LouJor Case Numbers 
Upper Case Numbers 



Figure 11-17: A pop-up menu offers type options in 
a QuickDraw GX-compliant program. 



QuickDraw GX comes with Adobe Type Manager GX (ATM GX) Version 3.7 or 
later. Like earlier versions of ATM, the GX version smoothly scales PostScript 
Type 1 outline fonts so diat tliey look good on-screen — and printed on non- 
PostScript printers — at any size. Unlike ATM 3.6 (SuperATAI), ATM GX 3.7 
cannot substitute multiple-master PostScript fonts for missing PostScript fonts. 
However, ATM 3.8 can substitute fonts, works with QuickDraw' GX, and is 
accelerated for Pow'er Macs. 
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How QuickDraw GX Changes PostScript Fonts 



Installing QuickDraw GX, an optional part of System 
7.5, converts the PostScript Type 1 font files In your 
Fonts folder, Extensions folder, or System Folder to 
files that look like TrueType font files. A converted 
PostScript font file has an icon with three capital As, 
and you can open it to see a sample of the 
PostScript font. During the installation of QuickDraw 
GX, the converted PostScript Type 1 font files are put 
in font suitcases inside the Fonts folder, and your old 
PostScript font files are put in a folder named 
Archived Type 1 Fonts (In the System Folder). 

Only PostScript Type 1 fonts are converted to GX 
versions. Most PostScript fonts are Type 1, but any 
PostScript Type 3 you may have will not be 
converted to GX versions. 

If you have PostScript Type 1 font files outside your 
System Folder when you Install QuickDraw, you 
convert them separately using the Type 1 Enabler 
program. To get the Type 1 Enabler program, open 
the QuickDraw GX installer, and choose Custom 
Install from the pop-up menu in the Installer window. 
The Install window displays a list of QuickDraw GX 
modules you can install. Select the QuickDraw GX 
Utilities module (by clicking its checkbox) and click 
the Install button. 

Before you can convert old PostScript Type 1 font 
files with the Type 1 Enabler, each font family to be 
converted must have a font suitcase that contains 
only fixed-sized fonts for the family. For example, to 
convert the Adobe Garamond font family, you must 
have a font suitcase that contains fixed-size versions 
of Adobe Garamond but no TrueType versions. (You 



can create a new, empty font suitcase by duplicating 
an existing suitcase, renaming the duplicate, and 
dragging the duplicate's contents to the Trash.) 

Create a new folder named Old Fonts (or another 
name of you like). Move the old PostScript Type 1 
font files and the matching font suitcase files (which 
contain only fixed-size fonts, no TrueType fonts) into 
the Old Fonts folder. 

Open the Type 1 Enabler program, and in the Open 
dialog box that appears, select the Old Fonts folder 
and click the Select "Old Fonts" button. The program 
inspects the fonts and then displays a dialog box in 
which you select the destination for the converted 
fonts. Open your Fonts folder and then click the 
Select "New Fonts" button to select it as the 
destination, unless you have a reason for selecting a 
different destination. (If the program finds a problem 
with the unconverted fonts, it displays a message in 
Its log window.) 

The Type 1 Enabler program converts the fonts to GX 
versions. The log window reports the outcome of the 
conversion process. When it finishes, you may quit. 

If you look in your Fonts folder for the converted 
fonts, you will see a suitcase with the same name as 
the one containing the original fixed-size fonts. Inside 
the new suitcase, you will find copies of the fixed- 
size font files together with new files for the 
converted PostScript Type 1 fonts. These files look 
like TrueType font files, but are actually PostScript 
Type 1 GX fonts. 
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Notice that QuickDraw GX is not automatically installed when you install the core 
System 7.5. The type features described in the rest of this chapter work only if 
youVe installed QuickDraw GX in addition to die basic System 7.5. 

TrueType GX 

With the introduction of System 7.5, Apple also introduced TrueType GX fonts. 
Despite the new appelation, they work pretty much the way that older TrueType 
fonts work — but they come with a new typographic information (contained in a 
resource of type fonts) diat gives QuickDraw GX-compatible programs more 
convenient access to the fonts’ complexity. TrueType GX fonts should work fine 
on Macs without QuickDraw GX, including Macs with System 7 versions earlier 
than 7.5. Older TrueType fonts should look fine and print well with QuickDraw 
GX installed, although application programs will be unable to access special 
features of the fonts. 

Ligature substitution 

Some fonts include linked letter groups as a single character to substitute for 
indi\adual letters when they fall together in a word — for example, diphthongs such 
as ae, andj^ or Ji in words such as afflicted and official. If you have QuickDraw GX 
installed, if you’re running a program tliat allows you to turn on automatic substi- 
tution of ligatures for the traditionally linked letter groups, and if you are using a 
font that contains die ligatures, the ligatures appear automatically as you type, as 
shoivn in Figure 11-18. 



Ofl&cial spokesperson 

Common ligatures turned on 

Un ceuf, Un cdl, Lycaenidae 

Ligatures for dipthongs (vowel blends) turned on 

Figure 11-18: With QuickDraw GX and the right 
program, ligatures automatically appear as you type. 



Without QuickDraw GX and a compatible program, you’d have to type Option- 
key combinations to access alternative characters in the font Under older system 
softw^are, if you tyjie those alternative ligature characters, spelling checkers do not 
recognize diem as die correct letters, and hyphenation routines in progi*anis do not 
properly divide words in die middle of ligatures. QuickDraw GX corrects those 
problems. You also can use normal text-editing methods to select and edit the 
individual letters that make up a ligature. 
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Automatic swashes 

Some fonts include alternate glyphs^ or characters, that have fenc)’^ tails called swashes 
on some of the strokes, usually on ascenders and descenders. The swashed alterna- 
tives are meant to be optional decorative characters, usually for letters that begin or 
end a line. Programs that take advantage of QuickDraw GX fonts allow you to 
decide just how swashbuckling you want your type to be (assuming that you have a 
font that includes alternate swashed glyphs), as shown in Figure 11-19. 




Figure 1 1-19: A QuickDraw GX font with swashes (left) and without swashes 
(right) at the ends of lines. 



Numeral and firaction options 

Some fonts offer more than one set of numerals, perhaps both proportional and 
monospaced numerals, or both uppercase numerals that stand as tall as capital 
letters and lowercase (or old-style) numerals that dip below the baseline of the type, 
as shown in Figure 1 1-20. Programs that take advantage of System 7.5 and 
QuickDraw GX allow you to choose which of a font’s number sets to use. 



1234567890 1234567890 

Proportional numerals Uppercase proportional numerals 



1234567890 1234567890 

Monospaced numerals Uppercase monospaced numerals 



Figure 11-20: QuickDraw GX and compatible programs make it 
easy to choose among a font's numeral sets. 



In addition, because QuickDraw GX pro\ides more control of the vertical and 
diagonal spacing of characters, compatible programs can let you type professional- 
looking fractions with either diagonal or horizontal lines. You don’t need a special- 
ized fractions font. Also, you don’t need to remember arcane keyboard commands 
to call up special fraction characters. 
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Font variations 

If you’re familiar with Adobe Systems’ Multiple Masters line of fonts, you’ll 
immediately understand the font-weight and width-variation controls that 
QuickDraw GX makes available in applications that take advantage of them. Here’s 
how they work: a type designer can build into a font some leeway to allow the user 
to change the font’s weight (making the characters bolder or lighter) and width 
(extending or condensing the font characters). A program that includes QuickDraw 
GX font-variation controls offers a pop-up menu, sliders, or some other simple 
controls that allow you to modif}^ selected text instantly (see Figure 11-21). 



Skia Regular 
Sl<ia Light 
Skid Ndtm 
Skia Thin 
Skia Extended 
Skid Book 

SIda Demi Bold 

Skia Bladk Extended 

Skia Blad< 

Figure 11-21: With an application that takes 
advantage of QuickDraw GX, you can control 
the weight and width of some QuickDraw GX 
fonts. 

Letter-spadng controls 

Witliout QuickDraw GX, only programs for publishing and design specialists 
include decent tools for moving characters closer together or farther apart. Witli 
QuickDraw GX, any compatible program can offer simple letter-spacing controls. 

The overall spacing betv^een letters in an entire document or text selection is called 
tracking. Text witli loose tracking has extra space between the characters in words. 
Text with tight tracking has characters squeezed close together, as shown in Figure 
11-22 (examples from a QuickDraw^ GX demonstration program). 

Changing tracking can come in handy w^hen you’re trying to fit text into a space 
that’s a little too big or too small. You also can adjust tracking to improve die 
appearance of the text in headlines, script typefaces, or logos or to create arty 
effects. 

Sometimes, particularly in large sizes, letters that are supposed to look like they’re 
part of the same word have too much space between them. A capital T at the 
beginning of a word may not be close enough to the lowercase r that follows, 
making the word harder to read. Correcting the spacing betw^een certain letter 
pairs is called keniing. 
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Tracking controCs tde sjpaces 
between tde fetters wit(ittL> 

'\vorcCs—Jor a selection or an-> 
entire document. 

Loose tracicing 

^ra^mg controls tfie spaces fetween^ 

-'tdc Ikters witfim words— for a^ 

Selection or an entire document. 

Tight tracking 

Figure 11-22: Tracking controls the spacing 
between characters in a selection or an entire 
document. 

Many fonts include kerning information for letter pairs that commonly need closer 
spacing for legibility, but you may find cases that are not covered by a font’s built- 
in kerning. In QuickDraw GX-compatible programs, you can just select the two 
letters that need closer spacing and click a control until the spacing satisfies you 
(see Figure 11-23). 




Figure 11-23: Kerning brings together pairs of 
letters that are too far apart, such as ^e T and 
r in this figure. 

Subscript and superscript 

Some programs have for years made it possible to insert subscript and superscript 
numbers and text, such as footnote references in text and elements of formulas. Any 
program tliat takes advantage of QuickDraw GX enables you to easily insert 
subscript or superscript that’s properly positioned and in a size that’s in scale v,ixh 
the nearby te.xt (see Figure 1 1-24). 
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Your basic body 

More basic bodytextsubscript 

Figure 11-24: With QuickDraw GX and a 
compliant program, you can format 
subscripts and superscripts in one step. 
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CHAPTER 




CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• Fixed-size fonts look best at their installed sizes; TrueType fonts look good 
at any size on any screen or printer; and PostScript fonts look good at any 
size on any PostScript printer. 

• With Adobe Type Manager (ATM) software installed, PostScript fonts look 
good at any size on-screen or output on any printer (not just PostScript 
printers). 

• You can see samples of fixed-size and TrueType fonts by opening them in 
the Finder. 

• You add and remove fonts by dragging icons in the Finder. 

• Fixed-size fonts look better on the display screen than many TrueType 
fonts at sizes smaller than 18 points, but TmeType fonts look better when 
printed. You can mix both types in the same system. 

• The system software chooses the fixed-size version of a font over the 
TrueType version when both are present. 

• When System 7 displays TrueType or fixed-size fonts on-screen, 

PostScript printers substitute PostScript fonts if the system software can 
find ones that match the screen fonts. 

• QuickDraw GX, which comes with System 7.5, includes typographic 
refinements that improve the handling of ligatures, alternative number sets, 
numerical fractions, subscript and superscript, small caps, and swash 
initials and finale — as long as you're using a compliant program and font. 



bitmapped font 
Same as fixed-size font. 

character 

A written representation of a letter, digit, 
or symbol; a basic element of a written 
language. 

dpi (dots per inch) 

A measure of how fine or coarse the 
dots are that make up a printed image. 
More dots per inch mean smaller dots, 
and smaller dots mean finer (less 
coarse) printing. 

fixed-size font 

Contains exact pictures of every letter, 
digit, and symbol for one size of a font. 
Fixed-size fonts often are called 
bitmapped fonts because each picture 
precisely maps the dots, or bits, to be 
displayed or printed for one character. 



font 

A set of glyphs having a common and 
consistent design. 

font family 

A collection of differently styled varia- 
tions (such as bold, italic, and plain) of a 
single font. Many fixed-size, TrueType, 
and PostScript fonts come in the four 
basic styles. Some PostScript font fami- 
lies include 20 or more styled versions. 

font suitcase 

A folder-like container specifically for 
fixed-size and TrueType fonts. With 
QuickDraw GX, font suitcases can also 
contain GX-enabled PostScript Type 1 
fonts. You can create a new font-suit- 
case File in System 7 by duplicating an 
existing font-suitcase file, opening the 
duplicate, and dragging its contents to 
the Trash. You also can use version 4.1 
of the Font/DA Mover with System 7 to 
create font suitcases. 



glyph 

A distinct visual representation of one 
character (such as a lowercase z), mul- 
tiple characters treated as one (such as 
the ligature ae), or a nonprinting charac- 
ter (such as a space). 

grid fitting 

The proqess of modifying characters at 
small point sizes so they fit the grid of 
dots on the relatively coarse display 
screen. The font designer provides a set 
of instructions (also known as hints) for 
a TrueType or PostScript font that tells 
the system software how to modify 
character outlines to fit the grid. 

kerning 

Adjusting the space between pairs of 
letters so the spacing within the word 
looks consistent. 

ligature 

A glyph composed of two merged char- 
acters. For example, f and 1 can be 
merged to form fl. 

outline font 

A font whose glyphs are outlined by 
curves and straight lines that can be 
smoothly enlarged or reduced to any 
size and then filled with dots. 

PostScript fonts 

An outline font that conforms to the 
specifications of the PostScript pro- 
gramming language. They can be 
smoothly scaled to any size, rotated, 
and made to follow a curved path. Origi- 
nally designed for printing on Laser- 
Writers and other PostScript output 
devices, the ATM software makes 
PostScript fonts work equally well on- 
screen and with non-PostScript printers. 

swash 

The fancy tail on an alternate, decora- 
tive form of a character, or the charac- 
ter with its fancy tail. To use swashes, 
you need QuickDraw GX, a GX font that 
includes swashes, and an application 
that lets you set the text style to show 
swashes. 



(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 
tracking 

The overall spacing between letters in 
an entire document or text selection is 
called tracking. Text with loose tracking 
has extra space between the characters 
in words. Text with tight tracking has 
characters squeezed close together. 



TrueType 

The outline font technology built into 
System 7 (and available as an add-on to 
System 6.0.7 and 6.0.8|. TmeType fonts 
can be smoothly scaled to any size on- 
screen or any type of printer. 



Type 1 fent 

A PostScript font that includes instruc- 
tions for grid fitting so they can be 
scaled to small sizes with good results. 
Type 1 fonts come with matching fixed- 
size fonts for use on-screen. Type 1 
fonts need to be enabled for use with 
QuickDraw GX (using the Installer pro- 
gram or the Type 1 Enabler program that 
comes with QuickDraw GX). 



C H A P T E R 1' VV E L V E 



Printing 



O n a Macintosh, you always set up and control printing the 
same basic way, regardless of the application you are using 
or die t}^e of pnnter you have. The Macintosh system software 
enforces this consistency by providing complete printing services 
to applications. All applications use the same piece of software to 
prepare die page image for, and communicate with, a particular 
type of printer. This software, called a pfinterdriva\ resides in the 
Extensions folder inside the System Folder. Compare this unifor- 
mity to other types of personal computers, on which you often have to install 
printer-driver softw^are separately for each application, and you see the benefit. 

You choose a printer widi the standard Chooser desk accessory, which comes with 
the system software, and that choice persists among all applications and through 
restarts until you choose again. You control the rest of the printing process with 
your application’s Page Setup and Print commands; the standard options for these 
commands are die same in all applications. Alternatively, you can select one 
document or a group of documents (created by one application or several) and then 
give the command to print the selected documents from the Finder. 

You don’t have to w^ait for documents to finish printing before continuing with 
other w'ork. With many printers System 7 can manage printing in the background, 
so you can continue working on other tasks. 

QuickDraw' GX, which comes with System 7.5, improves the administration of 
background printing and allows you to print documents by dragging dieir icons to 
a printer icon on the desktop. QuickDraw GX also allows you to choose a printer 
with the Print command, bj^assing the Chooser and giving you complete control 
of the printing process without leaving your application. 

You can print documents on a Macintosh system without understanding how' pages 
are transformed from what you see on-screen to what you get on a printer. But 
understanding die printing process will help you cope w-hen what comes out of the 
printer deviates too much from w'hat is displayed on-screen. All the most common 
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types of printers compose page images of dots on paper, but the dot size and die 
method used to prepare the page image vary among different types of printers. The 
dot size and page-preparation method affect the appearance of graphics, patterns, 
rotated and cun^ed text, and much more. 

This chapter describes the system-level software that you need and the methods 
that you use to print with System 7 on the most common printers used widi Macs. 
Because printing is fundamentally different when QuickDraw GX is installed, the 
first section of the chapter describes printing without QuickDraw' GX, and the 
second section of the chapter describes printing under QuickDraw' GX. 



Printing without QuickDraw GX 

This section describes the softi\'are you need and the methods you use for printing 
without QuickDraw' GX. If your Mac does not have QuickDraw GX installed, this 
section is for you. (If your Mac does have QuickDraw GX, see “Printing under 
QuickDraw GX” later in this chapter.) 

Your Mac most likely does not have QuickDraw GX if it uses any version of 
System 7 before 7.5. (Even if your Mac has System 7.5, it may not have 
QuickDraw GX; although QuickDraw GX comes with System 7.5, its installation 
is optional.) Theoretically, QuickDraw' GX w'orks with System 7. 1 and System 7 
Pro, but the QuickDraw GX installer that comes with System 7.5 will not install 
QuickDraw GX on a version of Sj^tem 7 older than 7.5. 

You can tell w'hether your Mac has QuickDraw' GX by looking for it in die 
Extensions folder (inside the System Folder of your startup disk). You am use odier 
methods, such as looking for a desktop printer icon, but checking the Extensions 
folder is foolproof. 

Comparing printer-driver software 

To print on a particular type of printer, a Macintosh needs softw'are for that printer 
in its Extensions folder. That softw'are is called a printer driver. A printer driver 
prepares a complete description of each page to be printed, in a format that the 
printer can interpret, and then sends die page descriptions to the printer. 

Figure 12-1 displays the icons of the printer drivers that come w'ith System 7 Pro. 

Your application prints by sending a description of your document to die printer- 
driver softw'are in the Extensions folder in the System Folder. The printer softivare 
translates the description into data that the printer can use. 
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Figure 12-1: The System 7 Pro printer drivers. 



Many printers workwitli Macs, and each printer requires its own printer driver 
software. Apple supplies printer drivers for its printers in several ways: with System 
7; with Apple printers; and tlirough Apple dealers, the Apple Order Center (800- 
769-2775), and user groups. The latest Apple printer drivers are available online 
through Apple’s eWorld information service (800-428-5331) and through the 
Internet at ftp.support.apple.com (path pub/Apple Software Updates), 
ftp.info.apple.com (path Apple.Support.Area/Apple.Software.Updates), and 
info.hed.apple.com (path Apple.Support.Area/Apple.Softw^are.Updates). Other 
companies distribute drivers with their printers, fax/modems, and other output 
devices. 

In general, you should use die latest version available. For example, if you buy an 
Apple printer after installing (or upgrading) System 7, and you find that the printer 
comes with older driver software than the driver that came with System 7, use the 
driver that came with Sj^tem 7. 

PostScript printer drivers 

Printers that interpret PostScript commands to create printable images are called 
PostSaipt pfinters. Examples include Apple’s LaserWriter Plus, II, LENT, IINTX, 
nf, and Eg; Personal LaserWriter IINT, IINTR, and 320; LaserWriter Select 360; 
and LaserWriter Pro 600, 630, and 810. 

Almost all Apple LaserWriters with PostScript — and many PostScript printers 
made by other companies — use Apple’s LaserWriter driver software. Examples of 
other laser printers that can use Apple’s LaserWriter drivers are Texas Instru- 
ments’ MicroLaser Pro and PS35, GCC Technologies’ GLP Elite, and NEC’s 
SilentWriter 2/90. 
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Two major versions of die LaserWriter driver work with all versions of System 7: 
LaserWriter 7 (which usually is named simply LaserWriter) and LaserWriter 8. To 
determine which version of the LaserWriter driver you have, select its icon and 
choose Get Info from the Finder’s File menu. You then see the driver’s Info 
window, w'hich reports the version number. 

You can use either LaserWriter 7 or LaserWriter 8 with all LaserWriters diat have 
the original version of PostScript, which is called PostScript Level 1. You should 
use LaserWriter 8 with new^er LaserWriters that have the new^er version of 
PostScript, known as PostScript Level 2. Printers that should use LaserWriter 8 
include die LaserWriter Select 360, LaserWriter Pro 630 and 810, and Personal 
LaserWriter 320. All versions of System 7 before 7.5 come with LaserWriter 7 
software, but you can use LaserWriter 8 with any version of System 7. 

Besides taking advantage of PostScript Level 2, the LaserWriter 8 driver provides 
other enhancements. With LaserWriter 8, you c'an print multiple pages per sheet 
of paper. You also can see the effect of choosing certain page-size and orientation 
options in a miniature representation of the page as you make those choices. 

Apple developed LaserWriter 8 in collaboration with Adobe Systems (creator of 
PostScript) to take advantage of PostScript Level 2. Adobe distributes the 
LaserWriter 8 driver under the name PSPrinter. If you buy a non-Apple printer, it 
may come with the PSPrinter driver. Printers diat should use PSPrinter 8 (or 
LaserWriter 8) include die Texas Instmments MicroLaser and the NEC 
SilentWriter 640. 

Adobe has updated PSPrinter, and Apple has updated bodi LaserWriter 7 and 
LaserWriter 8 since their initial release, adding features and fixing bugs. Do not 
use LaserWriter 8.0 or PSPrinter 8.0; instead, use LaserWriter 8.2, PSPrinter 8.2, 
or a later version of either. The 8.2 version fixes bugs in the versions. 

Some applications (notably, PageMaker 5) require LaserWriter 8 or PSPrinter. 
How^ever, LaserWriter 8 and PSPrinter do not work well with all applications, 
particularly older applications. If you experience problems on your Mac or on your 
LaserWriter when using version 8.2 or a newer version of either LaserWriter 8 or 
PSPrinter, use LaserWriter 7. 

Macs that share a LaserWriter or another PostScript printer on a netw'ork need not 
all have the same version of LaserWriter 7, LaserWriter 8, or PSPrinter softw are. 
All versions of LaserWriter 7, LaserWriter 8, and PSPrinter coexist peacefully on a 
network. Networked Macs using System 6.0.7 and 6.0.8 can use any version of 
LaserWriter 7 or LaserWriter 8 for compatibility with other Macs on the network. 
(LaserWriter 7, LaserWriter 8, and PSPrinter do not work with System 6.0.5 and 
earlier versions.) 

You can get the LaserWriter 8 driver for S24.95 from Apple’s software order 
center (800-769-2775, ext. 7873). The driver also is available by modem from 
AppleLink, eWorld, and die Internet. 
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If you have installed QuickDraw GX, which comes with System 7.5 but is optional, 
you need a GX version of the LaserWriter driver. For more information, see 
“Printing under QuickDraw' GX” later in this chapter. 

PostScript Printer Description files 

The LaserWriter 8 and PSPrinter drivers can take advantage of a particular 
printer’s features, such as its resolutmi (die number of dots it can print per inch) and 
the size and capacity of its paper tra}^. These PostScript Level 2 drivers get diese 
details from special files called PostScript Printer Description (PPD) files. A set of 
PPD files comes with the LaserWriter 8 or PSPrinter driver, and the PPDs reside 
in a folder named Printer Descriptions inside the Kxtensions folder (w'hich is in die 
System Folder), In addition, printer manufacturers include die appropriate PPD 
with each printer that has PostScript Level 2. 

Other printer drivers 

Many printers do not use PostScript to create page images. Examples include 
Apple’s StyleWriter II, Image VV^riter II, Personal LaserWriter 300, and 
LaserWriter Select 300. Non-PostScript printers from other companies include 
Hewlett-Packard’s DeskWriter family and GCC Technologies’ PLP II. 

Each non-PostScript printer has its own printer-driver software. With few' excep- 
tions, your Extensions folder must include a different driver for each non- 
PostScript printer that you use. A couple of notable exceptions are the Apple 
StyleWfriter, which can (and should) use a StyleW^riter II driver; and the Apple 
Personal LaserW^riter LS, wliich can (and should) use a LaserWriter 300 driver. 

Odier t}7pes of output devices, aldiough not technically printers, also hav^e printer- 
driver softw^are. These devices include fax/modenis, plotters, and portable docu- 
ment makers such as iVcrobat and Common Ground. If you have any of these 
devices, each must have a driver in your Extensions folder. 

If you have installed QuickDraw' GX, w hich comes with System 7.5 but is optional, 
you need a GX version of your printer driver. For more infonnation, see “Printing 
under QuickDraw' GX” later in this chapter. 

Using the Chooser 

System 7 can print, or otherwise create output, from an application on any printer 
or other output device for which you have a driver in your Extensions folder. The 
output device could be a fax/moclem, a plotter, a personal printer, a network 
printer, and so on. You must designate w'hich device you want to use. If you w'ant 
to send a fax, for example, you have to tell die Mac that your output device is a fax/ 
modem. If your organization has different printers for different types of printing 
(letterhead, envelopes, plain paper, and so on), you can change printers based on 
your need. 
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On a s}^stem without QuickDraw GX, you designate an output device by 
selecting it in the Chooser desk accessory. For some types of printers, you also 
use the Chooser to turn background printing on and off, and to set up the 
printer. 

Selecting a printer 

To select a printer or other output device (if QuickDraw GX is not installed), 
choose the Chooser from die Apple menu. Each printer or other output device 
for which you have a driver in your Extensions folder appears as an icon in the 
Chooser. Li die Chooser window, shown in Figure 12-2, select the icon of the 
printer or other device diat you want to use. 

If you select a printer or other de\ice connected to a network, the Chooser lists 
the names of all printers of that type that currendy are available on your 
network, as shoivn in Figure 12-3. You select die printer you want by clicking 
its name. If your network has zones, you see die names of printers in the 
currendy selected zone. You can select a different zone in the lower-left part of 
the Chooser. The Chooser does not display a list of zones unless your network 
has more than one zone. 

If you select a printer or device that connects direcdy to your Mac, the Chooser 
lists die ports to which it could be connected, as sliowm in Figure 12-4. You 
click die port to which die printer is connected. 



^ Chooser I 
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7.3 



Figure 12-2: The Chooser shows the icons of available printers and other 
output devices. 
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Figure 12-3: The Chooser lists the available networked printers. 
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Figure 12-4: The Chooser lists ports for directly connected printers. 
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Creating a GrayShare StyleWriter or Personal LaserWriter LS 



Are you stuck with a StyleWriter and wish that it 
had the StyleWriter ll's GrayShare technology for 
printing shades of gray and sharing your printer on a 
network? All you need is the StyleWriter II software, 
a Mac with Color QuickDraw, and time. Lacking 
Color QuickDraw, Macs that came with 68000 
microprocessors (the Plus, SE, Classic, Portable, and 
PowerBook 100) can't use the StyleWriter II 
software to print shades of gray. 

Apple has approved version 1 .2 of the StyleWriter II 
driver for both StyleWriter and StyleWriter II 
printers; the company also has approved the 
LaserWriter 300 driver for use with Personal 
LaserWriter LS printers. These drivers are part of an 
Apple software upgrade kit euphonically titled 
StyleWriter and Personal LaserWriter LS Printer 
Driver Upgrade (Apple part number M1900LL/A). 
These drivers also are available on eWorld. 

The StyleWriter I1 1 .2 driver speeds printing by 
approximately 50 percent for simple text and by 



some 2,700 percent for multiple fonts and styles. 
Grayscale printing looks fabulous, but it takes longer 
and uses immense amounts of disk space for 
temporary files on the startup disk. For example, 
printing a half-page Freehand document (Aldus' 
sample Medical Illustration) took 19 minutes (35 
minutes printing in the background) and 1 1.5MB of 
disk space. Your results will vary, depending on the 
speed of your Mac, the complexity of your doc- 
uments, and what else you are doing with your Mac 
at the same time. 

If you do get the StyleWriter II software, install it 
with the Installer program located on the first 
installation disk. The Installer updates the Chooser to 
version 7.3 and may update other system software, 
depending on the model of your Mac and the version 
of your system software. The StyleWriter II software 
probably won't work if you merely drag the 
StyleWriter II icon to your System Folder. 



Turning background printing on and oflF 

Many printer drivers oflfer the option of printing in the background while you do 
other work. You turn background printing on or off separately for each type of 
printer that offers it. 

To turn on background printing for a type of printer, select that printer’s icon in 
the Chooser. If background printing is possible on tliat printer, the Chooser 
displays On and Off buttons below the words “Background Printing” at the right 
side of its window. These words and buttons do not appear if the selected printer 
does not allow background printing. 

When you print with the Background Printing option turned on, the printer driver 
saves the page descriptions that it creates in a file for later automatic printing. This 
file is called a spool file, and the process of saving it is called spooling. The 
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PrintMonitor application (located in the Extensions folder) automatically opens in 
the background and prints spool files when there are any in the PrintMonitor 
Documents folder (located in die System Folder). For information on managing 
background printing with PrintMonitor, see “Managing background printing” 
later in this chapter. 

Setting up a printer 

The Chooser gives you a diird function for some printer drivers: the capabifity to 
specify what features of your printer you want to use. If, for example, the Exten- 
sions folder contains version 7.2 of the LaserWriter driver and you select the 
LaserWriter icon in the Chooser, a Setup or Re\iew button appears on the right 
side of the Chooser window. A Setup button also appears if you select LaserWriter 
8, LaserWriter 300, PSPrinter, or StjieWriter II. 

MTien LaserWriter (version 7.2) is selected in the Chooser, setup is automatic. 
Aker you select a specific printer by name, clicking the Setup button displays the 
dialog box shown in Figure 12-5. If you click die Setup button in this dialog box, 
the LaserWriter driver (version 7.2) automatically gets the setup information it 
needs from the selected printer. 
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Figure 12-5: Printer Setup with the LaserWriter driver (version 7.2). 



WTien LaserWriter 8 or PSPrinter is selected in the Chooser, setup can be auto- 
matic or manual. M^th LaserWriter 8 version 8.2, selecting a printer by name and 
clicking die Setup button in die Chooser automatically determines die correct 
PPD file and set paper tray options for the selected printer. To manually select a 
PPD and paper tray options, click the Setup button a second time. With 
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Figure 12-6: Automatic printer setup with the LaserWriter 8 or PSPrinter 
driver. 



LaserWriter 8 versions 8.1.1 and earlier, selecting a specific printer by name and 
clicking the Setup button displays the dialog box shown in Figure 12-6. 

For automatic setup, click the Auto Setup button in this dialog box, and wait while 
the driver gets the setup information that it needs from the selected printer. 

For manual setup, click the More Choices button to expand the dialog box, as 
shown in Figure 12-7. In the expanded dialog box, click the Select PPD button, 
and then select a PPD from the list of the PPD files in your Printer Descriptions 
folder (described in “PostScript Printer Description files” earlier in this chapter). 
Clicking the Configure button in the expanded dialog box allows you to set options 
that can be installed on tlie printer, such as paper trays and memory expansion. 
Clicking the Printer Info button displa}^ the printer name, product name, 
PostScript level and version, resolution, printer memory statistics, and other 
information. 

Wlien the Style Writer II or LaserWriter 300 driver is selected in die Chooser, 
clicking the Setup button allows you to configure the printer for sharing on a net- 
work. The process is described fully in “Sharing printers” at the end of this section. 

Using the Page Setup command 

After choosing a printer or other device with the Chooser but before printing a 
document, you need to specify how you want the document pages to be formatted. 
You need to set the paper size (such as letter or legal size), a page orientation 
(horizontal or vertical), a reduction or enlargement factor, and odier options diat 
affect how the document is arranged on die page. With some printers, you also can 
turn optional printer effects on and off. 
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Figure 12-7: Manual printer setup with the LaserWriter 8 or PSPrinter driver. 



You set page-formatting and printer-effects options with the Page Setup command, 
usually located in the application’s File menu. The specific options available 
depend on the type of printer selected in die Chooser, as detailed in the following 
sections of this chapter: 

❖ LaserWriter 7 Page Setup 

❖ LaserWriter 8 Page Setup 

❖ LaserWriter 300 Page Setup 

❖ StyleWriter II Page Setup 

❖ ImageWriter Page Setup 

You may notice additional options that are not described in these sections, because 
some applications add their own options to the Page Setup command. Check the 
application’s documentation for explanations of options not described here. 

LaserWriter 7 Page Setup 

When the LaserWriter driver (any revision of version 7) is selected in the Chooser, 
choosing the Page Setup command displays the dialog box shown in Figure 12-8. 

In this dialog box, you can set the paper size, reduction or enlargement percentage, 
page orientation, and printer effects. An Options button gives you access to more 
printer effects. 
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Figure 12-8: Page Setup with LaserWriter 7. 



Your paper-size options include US Letter ( 8 V 2 by 11 inches), US Legal ( 8 V 2 by 
14 inches), and A5 and B5 (European standard sizes). You can also choose other 
paper sizes (such as 1 1 -by- 17-inch tabloid) and envelope sizes from the pop-up 
menu. 

The four Printer Effects options, which you can toggle on and off, have the 
following effects: 

❖ Font Substitution substitutes PostScript fonts for any fixed-sized screen fonts 
for which no PostScript or TrueTj^e equivalent is available (as described in 
Chapter 1 1). For example, Geneva becomes Helvetica, and New York becomes 
Times. The one drawback of font substitution is that although the variable-size 
font is substituted for its fixed-sized cousin, die spacing of letters and words on a 
line does not change, and die printed results often are remarkably ugly. For best 
results, do not use fixed-size fonts that lack TrueType or PostScript equivalents 
(such as Venice or London), and leave the Font Substitution option off. 

❖ Text Smoothing smoodies the jagged edges of fixed sizes for which there are 
no matching PostScript fonts or TrueTy|ie fonts (such as Venice 14 and 
London 18). For best results, avoid such fonts, and leave die Text Smoothing 
option off. 

❖ Graphics Smoothing smoothes the jagged edges of bit-mapped graphic images 
created with painting programs such as MacPaint Smoothing improves some 
images but blurs the detail out of others. Try printing with Graphics Smoothing 
set bodi ways, and go widi die one diat looks best to you. Notice that this option 
has no effect on graphics created with drawing programs such as MacDraw, 
Freehand, and Illustrator. 

❖ Faster Bitmap Printing may speed die printing of bit-mapped images, such as 
those created by a painting program. Paradoxically, setting this option actually 
slows printing in a few' applications. Moreover, most printers made since 1992 
are fast enough diat you won’t notice a difference w^hether diis option is set or 
not. 
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Clicking the Options button in die LaserWriter 7 Page Setup dialog box brings up 
the dialog box showoi in Figure 12-9. 
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Figure 12-9: Page Setup options with LaserWriter 7. 



The options in this dialog box have the following effects: 

❖ Flip Horizontal and Flip Vertical create mirror images of your document. You 
can see die result in the illustration in die dialog box when you click the 
checkbox. The Flip Horizontal option flips the image right to left, which is 
useful if you are creating a film image on a Linotronic imagesetter for a trans- 
parency or if the pages have to be emulsion side down. Flipping the image 
vertically (upside down) has no apparent use because turning the paper around 
has the same effect. 

❖ Invert Image makes all the black parts of a page print white, and \ice versa. You 
probably won’t have much use for this parlor trick unless you create film 
negatives on a slide printer that has no method of its own for creating negative 
images. 

❖ Precision Bitmap Alignment reduces the entire printed image to avoid minor 
distortions in bit-map graphics. The distortions occur because of the nature of 
the dot density of bit-map graphics. For example, 72 dpi (dots per inch), which 
is the standard screen-image size, does not dixide evenly into 300 dpi, 400 dpi, 
or 600 dpi (die dot density of laser printers). Wien you are printing to a 300-dpi 
printer, for example, turning on this option reduces page images by 4 percent, 
effectively printing them at 288 dpi (an even multiple of 72 dpi). The reductions 
align the bitmaps properly to produce crisper output. 

❖ Larger Print Area is one of die reasons to bother widi die LaserWriter 
Options dialog box. Most laser printers place a quarter-inch margin on every 
printed page, whether you want one or not. Thus, if you are trying to match an 
image that stretches across two pages, you will run into this vast white space. 

You can reduce the margin to ‘/b inch by selecting this option. Older printers 
lack the RAM to support this option and may not print your document Newer 
printers that contain more RAM allow this useful option. 
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❖ Unlimited Downloadable Fonts allows you to use more fonts than your 
printer’s memory can hold at one time by remo\ing fonts from the printer’s 
memory after they are used, making way for other fonts. You can use this option 
in conjunction with die Larger Print Area option. Be aware that die constant 
dowTdoading and flushing of font files takes time and thus slows printing. EPS 
(Encapsulated PostScript) graphics that use fonts that are not present elsewhere 
on the page will not print correcdy because the printer will substitute Courier 
for those orphan fonts. If you see Courier in a graphic where you did not want 
it, make sure that this option is turned off. 

LaserWriter 8 Page Setup 

When LaserWriter 8 is selected in the Chooser, choosing the Page Setup com- 
mand displays the dialog box shown in Figure 12-10. This dialog box looks 
substantially different from the one for LaserWriter 7, but it offers similar options. 
You can choose a paper size from a pop-up menu, enter a reduction or enlarge- 
ment percentage, and select a page orientation. You can use the Layout pop-up 
menu to choose the number of page images to be printed per sheet of paper. 
(LaserWriter 7 does not offer the Layout option.) 




Figure 12-10: Page Setup with LaserWriter 8. 



LaserWriter 8 relegates all printer options to the secondary dialog box shown in 
Figure 12-11, which you open by clicking the Options button. All these options 
are explained fully in the preceding section, “LaserWriter 7 Page Setup.” 

LaserWriter 300 Page Setup 

\ATien the LaserWriter 300 driver is selected in the Chooser, choosing the Page 
Setup command displays the dialog box shown in Figure 12-12. 
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Figure 12-11: Page Setup options with LaserWriter 8. 




Figure 12-12: Page Setup with LaserWriter 300. 



In this dialog box, you can choose a page size from a pop-up menu. You can enter 
any reduction or enlargement percentage, or you can choose one of the four 
optimum reduction factors from the Scaling pop-up menu. Also, you can select 
vertical or horizontal page orientation. Clicking the Options button displays a 
secondary dialog box, shown in Figure 12-13. For full descriptions of die two 
options in this dialog box, refer to ‘‘LaserWriter 7 Page Setup” earlier in this 
chapter. 
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Figure 12-13: Page Setup options with LaserWriter 300. 
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The LaserWriter 300 driver works with the x\pple Personal LaserWriter 300 and 
Personal LaserWriter LS. These printers do not prepare their own page images 
based on PostScript descriptions sent by the printer driver. Instead, the driver 
prepares page images based on QuickDraw graphics that are built into every 
Macintosh. 

Style Writer II Page Setup 

\ATien StyleWriter II is selected in the Chooser (for printing on a StyleWriter II or 
an original StyleWriter printer), choosing the Page Setup command displays the 
dialog box shown in Figure 12-14. In tliis dialog box, you can choose a page size 
from a pop-up menu; enter any reduction or enlargement percentage or choose an 
optimum reduction factor from the Scaling pop-up menu; and select the page 
orientation. The StyleWriters do not have any \asual effect or printer options. 




Figure 12-14; Page Setup with StyleWriter. 



ImageWriter Page Setup 

M^en the ImageWriter driver is selected in die Chooser, choosing the Page Setup 
command displays die dialog box show'ii in Figure 12-15. This dialog box offers a 
choice of five page sizes, vertical or horizontal page orientation, and a single 
reduction factor (50 percent). 
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Figure 12-15: Page Setup with ImageWriter. 
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Turning on the Tall Adjusted option makes graphics print with correct propor- 
tions but widens individual text characters. Turning off the Tall Adjusted option 
makes text print with correct proportions but elongates graphics. For example, 
squares print as tall rectangles when this option is off. 

Turning on the No Gaps Between Pages option eliminates top and bottom 
margins, primarily for printing continuously on fanfold paper. 

Using the Print command 

After choosing a printer or other de\ice with the Chooser and setting page- 
formatting options with the Page Setup command, you can print a document with 
the Print command (located in the File menu of most applications). 

The Print command has several options. You can specify a range of pages, a 
number of copies, and a paper source. You may have additional options, depending 
on the type of printer selected in the Chooser, as detailed in the following sections 
of this chapter: 

❖ LaserWriter 7 Print 

❖ LaserWriter 8 Print 

❖ LaserWriter 300 Print 

❖ StyleWriter II Print 

❖ Image Writer Print 

Besides the standard Print options described in these sections, you may notice 
additional options; some applications add special options to the Print command. 
Check the application’s documentation for e.xplanations of options not described 
here. 

LaserWriter 7 Print 

WTien LaserWriter driver version 7.2 is selected in the Chooser, choosing the 
Print command displays die dialog box shown in Figure 12-16. In this dialog box, 
you can enter the number of copies you w^ant to print, as w'ell as a starring and 
ending page number. 
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Figure 12-16: The LaserWriter 7.2 Print dialog box. 
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If your printer has more than one paper source — for example, a multipurpose tray 
and a paper cassette — you can set all pages to come from one paper source, or you 
can set the first page (of each copy printed) to come from one source and subse- 
quent pages to come from another source. You choose a paper source from a pop- 
up menu. The setting of the Destination option determines whether the Laser- 
Writer 7.2 driver sends page images to the printer or saves tliem as a PostScript file. 

If you set the Destination option to PostScript File, the Print button becomes a 
Save button. Clicking it brings up a Save dialog box, in which you name the 
PostScript file and select the folder where you want to save die file. Clicking Save 
in this dialog box creates a file that contains all the PostScript instructions for your 
document. You then can send the file to a printer by using the LaserWriter Utility. 
PostScript files are easier to take to service bureaus than actual document files are, 
because you don’t have to worry that the service bureau has die application that 
created the document. 

Clicking the Options button in the Print dialog box displays the secondary dialog 
box shown in Figure 12-17. 
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Figure 12-17: LaserWriter 7.2 Print options. 



The options in this dialog box have the following effects: 

❖ Cover Page sets whether to print a cover page before printing the document, 
after printing the document, or not at all. A cover page reports the document’s 
name, the owner name of the Mac that printed it, and when it was printed. 

❖ Black & White prints colors and shades of gray in black and white. A document 
that contiiins colors or shades of gray may print fester when this option is set. 

❖ Color/Grayscale prints colors in a document in color (on a color PostScript 
printer) or as shades of gray (on a monochrome PostScript printer). 

The Print dialog box for revisions of die LaserWriter 7 driver older than 7.2 
contains the same options as the LaserWriter 7,2 dialog box, but it looks different 
(see Figure 12-18). 
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Figure 12-18: LaserWriter 7 (before revision 7.2) Print options. 



LaserWriter 8 Print 

When LaserWriter 8 is selected in the Chooser, choosing the Print command 
displa)^ the dialog box shown in Figure 12-19. This dialog box offers options 
similar to those for the LaserWriter 7.2 driver. You can enter a page range and the 
number of copies to be printed. You can set all pages to come from one paper 
source, or you can set die first page (of each copy printed) to come from one source 
and subsequent pages to come from another source. The Destination option 
determines whether LaserWriter 8 sends page images to the printer or saves them 
in a PostScript file. 




Figure 12-19: The LaserWriter 8 Print dialog box. 



Clicking the Options button in the Print dialog box brings up the secondary dialog 
box shown in Figure 12-20. 
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Figure 12-20: LaserWriter 8 Print options (available options depend on the 
specific type of printer). 
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The contents of the Print Options dialog box depend on the printer model and on 
how the printer is equipped, but tlie following options always are available: 

❖ Cover Page specifies whether to print a cover page before printing the docu- 
ment, after printing the document, or not at all. A cover page reports the 
document’s name, the owner name of the Mac that printed it, and when it was 
printed. 

❖ Print determines how colors and shades of gray are printed. The Black and 
White setting prints everything in black or white. The Color/Grayscale setting 
prints grays as grays and colors as colors on a color printer, or colors and grays 
as shades of gray on monochrome printers. Calibrated Color/Grayscale prints 
grays as grays and colors as colors, matching printed colors to displayed colors as 
closely as possible; this setting requires a printer that uses the device-indepen- 
dent color capabilities of PostScript Level 2. 

❖ PostScript Errors sets the desired level of error reporting during printing: no 
error reporting, errors summarized on-screen, or errors printed on paper. 

For some printers, the Print Options dialog box contains other settings. If the 
printer selected in the Chooser has Apple’s FinePrint and PhotoGrade technolo- 
gies, for example, the Print Options box contains pop-up menus for turning those 
c'apabilities on and off. 

LaserWriter 300 Print 

When LaserWriter 300 is selected in the Chooser, choosing the Print command 
displays tlie dialog box shown in Figure 12-21. Here, as in die dialog boxes for the 
LaserWriter 8 and LaserWriter 7.2 drivers, you can enter a page range and 
number of copies to be printed. You can set all pages to come from one paper 
source — paper cassette or manual-feed tray — or you can set the first page to 
come from one source and the remaining pages to come from another source. The 
LaserWriter 300 driver is not for PostScript printers, and it cannot save page 
images as a PostScript file. 
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Figure 12-21: The LaserWriter 300 Print dialog box. 




Creating an EPS or PostScript file 



Instead of printing, the Print command can save a 
document as a PostScript file for later printing on 
another system. When LaserWriter 1 , LaserWriter 8. 
or PSPrinter is selected in the Chooser, the Print 
command also can save one page of a document as 
a high-quality graphic PostScript file (like the files 
saved by Adobe Illustrator and Aldus Freehand) for 
placement in a page-layout program. 

To create a PostScript file, set the Print command's 
Destination option to File. The Print button becomes 
a Save button, and clicking it brings up a Save dialog 
box (shown for LaserWriter 8 in this sidebar). In 
which you select the folder where you want to save 
the PostScript file, name the file, and set several 
options. (The options are not available with any 
revision of LaserWriter 7.) 

The Format pop-up menu sets the kind of PostScript 
file. Choose PostScript Job to create a standard 
PostScript file for later printing. Choose one of the 
three EPS (Encapsulated PostScript) formats to 
create a one-page graphic for placement in another 
document. The EPS Mac Standard Preview Includes 
a 72-dpi bit-mapped image for previewing on-screen. 
The EPS Mac Enhanced Preview includes a PICT 
preview Image, which can be smoothly reduced or 
enlarged on the screen display. The EPS Mac No 



Preview takes the least amount of disk space 
because It has no preview image. Without a preview 
image, you can't see the file on-screen, but this 
option prints just like the other EPS formats. 

Choosing the ASCII option creates a more widely 
compatible PostScript file than the Binary option, but 
the Binary option can speed printing on a printer that 
can handle it. 

Choose the Level 1 Compatible option for a file that 
can be used on a printer with PostScript Level 1 or 
PostScript Level 2. If you are using only PostScript 
Level 2 printers, choose the Level 2 Only option to 
take advantage of the speed and enhanced features 
of Level 2. 

Use the Font Inclusion menu to embed all, some, or 
none of the fonts from the document in the 
PostScript file. The None option, which does not 
embed any fonts, uses the least disk space but 
prints correctly only on a system that has all needed 
fonts. The All option, which embeds every font used 
in the document, may use a great deal of disk space, 
but all fonts will print from any system. The All But 
Standard 13 option embeds all the fonts used except 
the 13 fonts that commonly are factory-installed on 
PostScript printers. 
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The LaserWriter 300 Print dialog box contains two more options. From the Image 
pop-up menu, you can choose Grayscale for printing shades of gray or Black & 
Wliite for fastest printing. You use die Notification menu to choose a sound that 
indicates that your document is finished printing. 

Clicking the Options button in the Print dialog box brings up a dialog box in which 
you can set the print density (see Figure 12-22). Dragging the slider to the left 
makes printing lighter, saving toner. Dragging to the right makes printing darker, 
using extra toner. 
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Figure 12-22: LaserWriter 300 Print options. 



StyleWriter II Print 

WTien StyleWriter II is selected in the Chooser, choosing the Print command 
displays die dialog box shown in Figure 12-23. In this dialog box, you can enter the 
first and last page to be printed, as well as die number of copies to be printed. The 
dialog box contains three print-quality options, offering a tradeoff between appear- 
ance and speed. You can use the Image pop-up menu to choose Grayscale for 
printing grays or Black & White for faster printing without grays. The Notification 
pop-up menu sets a sound that indicates that a document is finished printing. 




Figure 12-23: The StyleWriter II Print dialog box. 



Clicking the Options button in the Print dialog box brings up another dialog box, 
in which you can set an option to have the printer clean its ink cartridge before 
printing the document automatically (see Figure 12-24). Do not turn on this option 
if you have an original StyleWriter; only the StyleWriter II can clean its ink 
cartridge. 
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Figure 12-24: The StyleWriter II cleans clogged print heads if you check the 
appropriate box. 



Image Writer Print 

When Image Writer is selected in the Chooser, choosing the Print command displays 
the dialog box shown in Figure 12-25. In this dialog box, you can specify the desired 
print quality, the number of copies to be printed, which pages to be printed, and a 
paper source. 
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Figure 12-25: The ImageWriter Print dialog box. 



Choosing the Best quality option prints your document at 144 dpi, which is twice the 
screen resolution. Best quality is slower than Faster quality, wliich prints at 72 dpi. 
Draft quality prints text only (no pictures) with a font built into the printer. The built- 
in font’s spacing matches tlie spacing of Monaco 10 and other 10-point monospaced 
fonts. Printing proportionally spaced fonts in Draft quality results in poorly spaced 
letters and words that may be hard to read. 

Managing background printing 

When you click die Print button in the Print dialog box, the printer driver begins 
creating page descriptions for each page to be printed. If you turned on background 
printing in the Chooser (as described in “Turning background printing on and ofP’ 
earlier in this chapter), the driver saves the page images in a file for later background 
printing. The file also includes infonnation about which printer to use, the number of 
copies to be printed, the paper source, and so on. 
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Hints for Better ImageWriter Printing 



If pictures printed on an ImageWriter look vertically 
stretched, as though El Greco had drawn them, 
choose the Page Setup command's Tall Adjusted 
option. This option adjusts the Macintosh output 
from 72 dpi to the SO-dpi vertical resolution of the 
printer, thus generating a proportional image. 

To avoid the inregular word spacing that occurs in 
draft mode, change your document's font to a 
monospaced font, such as Monaco or Courier, for 
printing out a draft. The fixed-spaced font on the 
screen then will match the spacing of the printer's 
internal font, making the draft easier to read. Change 
your document to a more professional variable-sized 
font, such as Helvetica or Times, when you are ready 
to print your final copy. 

Always install fonts in groups of twos — 9 point 
with 18 point, 10 point with 20 point, and so on — 



so that the Font Manager portion of the system 
software has the larger font available for scaling in 
best mode. The best way to avoid spacing problems 
is to use TmeType fonts and let the Mac do the 
scaling for you. 

A very clear font for use with the ImageWriter family 
is Boston II, a shareware font that is available from 
user groups and on-line information services. 

Best quality looks clearest with a slightly used 
printer ribbon, not with a brand-new ribbon, because 
there is less smudging of characters due to high 
levels of ink on the ribbon. 

Do not stockpile ribbons for an ImageWriter; buy 
them one or two at a time. The ink in the ribbons 
dries out over time. 



The PrintMonitor program handles printing in tlie background. This program 
opens in the background automatically whenever there are files in the 
PrintMonitor Documents folder (inside the System Folder), deletes each file that it 
prints, and quits automatically when the PrintMonitor Documents folder is empty. 

Activating and opening PrintMonitor 

WTiile PrintMonitor is open in die background, you can make it the active applica- 
tion by choosing it from the Application menu. You also can open it at any time by 
double-clicking its icon, which is located in the Extensions folder. Making Print- 
Monitor active or opening it brings up its window, shown in Figure 12 - 26 . The 
PrintMonitor window identifies the file that it is printing, lists the files waiting to 
be printed, and displays the status of the current print job. 

The PrintMonitor window automatically hides when you switch to another 
program, but the PrintMonitor program remains open and working in the back- 
ground. 
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Figure 12-26: The PrintMonitor program's window. 



Handling PrintMonitor notifications 

PrintMonitor notifies you if the file that it’s printing calls for manually fed paper. 
The notification takes the form of an alert message and a blinking PrintMonitor 
icon in the menu bar. You can suppress all notification or suppress only the alert 
message with PrintMonitor’s Preferences. Choosing Preferences fi*om 
PrintMonitor’s File menu displays the dialog box shown in Figure 12-27. 
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Figure 12-27: PrintMonitor preferences. 
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You also can use the Preferences command to suppress notification of printing 
errors, such as not being able to locate a printer that is supposed to print a file. 
Notific'ation of printing errors takes the form of an alert message, a blinking 
PrintiVIonitor icon in tlie menu bar, and a solid diamond next to the PrintMonitor 
name in die Application menu. You can turn off die alert message or the alert 
message and the blinking icon. 

Changing the order of printing 

PrintMonitor ordinarily prints files in chronological order, oldest first. You cnin 
change the order by dragging files in die PrintMonitor window. You drag a file by 
its icon, not by its name or sequence number. Wliile you drag, an oudine of the file 
follows the mouse pointer, as shoi\Ti in Figure 12-28. 
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Figure 12-28: Changing the order of files waiting to be 
printed. 



Scheduling printing jobs 

You can schedule when PrintMonitor will print a file, or you can postpone printing 
a file indefinitely. In the PrintMonitor wmidow, you first select die file you want to 
schedule (by clicking it). You can select the file being printed or any file waiting to 
be printed. Then click the Set Print Time button. A dialog box appears in which 
you can set a time and date for printing (see Figure 12-29). If you choose the 
Postpone Indefinitely option, the file will not be printed until you schedule a print 
time for it. 

file scheduled for later printing appears in PrintMonitor’s waiting list with an 
alarm-clock icon in place of a sequence number. A file postponed indefinitely 
appears in the waiting list with a dash in place of a sequence number. 
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Figure 12-29: Scheduling a specific time for a print job. 



Suspending printing 

You can suspend all background printing by choosing Stop Printing from 
PrintMonitor’s File menu. Before PrintMonitor stops printing, it finishes the file 
that it is currendy printing. To resume printing, choose Resume Printing from the 
File menu. 







Print Later 



If your Mac is not attached to a printer, but you want 
to be able to print documents when you finish them, 
you can delay printing. Turn on background printing 
in the Chooser and print the desired files. Then open 
PrintMonitor and use its Stop Printing command to 
suspend printing. Now any documents that you print 
wait in PrintMonitor's queue until you connect to a 
printer and begin printing with PrintMonitor's 
Resume Printing command. To avoid PrintMonitor's 
nagging alert messages and blinking icon in the 
menu bar, use PrintMonitor’s Preferences to 
suppress notification of printing errors. 

To shut down your Mac while it is not connected to 
a printer and background printing is turned on, you 



must respond correctly to two PrintMonitor alerts 
that appear during the shutdown process. The first 
alert tells you that something is being printed and 
asks whether you want to finish printing or print 
later; you must click the Print Later button. Then 
another alert tells you that the printer can't be found; 
click the Cancel Printing button to conclude the 
shutdown process without losing any spool files. (If 
you click Try Again instead, you abort the shutdown 
process, and PrintMonitor tries again to find the 
missing printer.) This process is somewhat 
confusing, because clicking Cancel Printing under 
other circumstances does delete the spool file that Is 
being printed. 
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Sharing printers 

Wlien Apple introduced the first LaserWriter in 1985, it was the first printer that 
came ready for sharing. Because all Macs and most LaserWriters contain 
LocalTalk ports (and some now contain Ethernet ports as well), you can daisy- 
chain several Macs together \rith a LaserWriter to create a network. MTien several 
people share a printer, it may not always be available when you want to print. You 
don’t have to wait for a shared printer to become available if you turn on back- 
ground printing with your Chooser. As you continue working, PrintMonitor prints 
in tlie background when the shared printer becomes available. 

Although PrintMonitor solves the problem of a busy shared printer, it isn’t a 
perfect solution. When PrintMonitor prints in the background, it slows the active 
application. Also, PrintMonitor doesn’t enable sharing printers that lack network 
ports, such as a Style Writer or LaserWriter Select 300. To relieve individual Macs 
of background-printing chores, and to enable sharing of nonnetworked printers, 
you can dedicate a Mac to managing one or more shared printers. This Mac is 
called a print serce7\ The print server runs special software, such as the AppleShare 
Print Server (part of the AppleShare package), that manages shared printers. 

Sharing a StyleWriter or Personal LaserWriter 

You can share a StyleWriter, StyleWriter II, Personal LaserWriter LS, and 
LaserWriter Select 300, even though these printers do not have network ports. 
Apple’s GrayShare technology, which is built into version 1.2 and later versions of 
the StyleWriter II and LaserMMter 300 drivers, makes a print server of the Mac to 
which die printer is connected. 

To make a StyleWriter available to odier network Macs, open the Chooser on the 
Mac to which the printer is connected. In the Chooser, select the StyleWriter II 
icon and the serial port to wliich die printer is connected (the modem port, if the 
printer port is used to connect to the network). Then click the Setup button to 
bring up the dialog box showm in Figure 12-30. 

In this dialog box, turn on the Share this Printer option. If you want, you can enter 
a distinctive name by which the printer will be known on the network. You also can 
enter a password that anyone who wants to use the printer will have to enter. You 
have the option of keeping a log of printer activity. Click OK to dismiss die dialog 
box and close the Chooser. 

To use a StyleWriter that someone has made available for sharing, your Mac must 
have StyleWriter II driver 1.2 or later and Chooser 7.3 or later. When you open 
the Chooser on your Mac and select the StyleWriter II icon, the names of the 
available shared Style Writers are listed on die right side of the Chooser window 
(see Figure 12-3 1). Select the shared StyleWriter that you w^ant to use. 
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Figure 12-30: Making a StyleWriter available for sharing. 
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Figure 12-31: Selecting an available shared StyleWriter. 



Before closing the Chooser, you can get infonnation about the StyleWriter that 
you’re sharing by clicking the Get Info button in the Chooser. The dialog box that 
appears reports the System 7 version installed on the StyleWriter’s iVIac, the name 
of that Mac, and the fonts installed on your Mac that are missing on the Style- 
Writer’s Mac. Any documents containing fonts that are not installed on the 
StyleWriter’s Mac print slowly or may not print correcdy. 

To make a LaserWriter Select 300 or a Personal LaserW^riter LS available for 
other network users to share, or to use one of those printers that someone has 
made available for sharing, use the method just described for StyleWriters, but 
substitute the LaserWriter 300 driver for the StyleWriter IT driver. 




Home-Brew Print Server 



When you use a Mac running System 7 file sharing 
and the LaserWriter 8 printer driver, you can make 
your Mac a cheap, effective print server within 
minutes. A print server takes over the burden of 
background printing from client Macs. Clients get the 
benefits of background printing without the drag on 
foreground tasks. The server and ail the client Macs 
must have System 7 installed, must have 
LaserWriter 8 installed, and must be connected in a 
network (such as PhoneNet, LocalTalk, or EtherTalk). 
Unfortunately, the LaserWriter 7 drivers do not work 
with this technique. 

To set up your own print server, follow these steps: 

1 . On the Mac that is to be the print server, use the 
Sharing Setup control panel to start file sharing. 

2. Open the Users b Groups control panel, and 
make sure that It contains a user icon for each 
Mac that will be a client of the print server. 

If necessary, create user icons with the Finder's 
New User command. 

3. Create a new group Icon, name it Print Server 
Clients, and drag the user icons of all client 
Macs to the new group icon. 

4. Open the System Folder, and use the Finder's 
Sharing command to set access privileges for 
the PrintMonitor Documents folder. 

For optimum security, turn off all privileges at 
the Everyone level (thus disallowing guest 
access); turn on all privileges at the User/Group 
and the Owner levels; set the User/Group to 
Print Server Clients; and turn on the option 
"Can't be moved, renamed or deleted." The 
following figure shows examples of the Users b 



Groups control panel and the access privileges 
window of the PrintMonitor Documents folder. 

5. On each client Mac, use the Chooser to access 
the server's shared PrintMonitor Documents 
folder or the disk that contains it (whichever is 
named in the Chooser's list of shareable items). 

6. Remove the PrintMonitor Documents folder from 
the client's System Folder. 

If the client Mac tells you that its PrintMonitor 
Documents folder is locked when you try to 
remove it, use the client's Sharing Setup control 
panel to stop file sharing (you can start it again 
after removing the PrintMonitor Documents 
folder). 

7. Still on the client Mac, make an alias of the 
server's PrintMonitor Documents folder, change 
the alias's name to PrintMonitor Documents, 
and drag the alias to the client's System Folder. 

From now on, the client will forward print jobs to the 
server automatically. 

If the print server is not available (if it is turned off, 
for example), the client cannot forward print spool 
files to the server. When the server becomes 
available, look in the client's System Folder for files 
with names like PS Spool File 1, and drag these files 
to the PrintMonitor Documents alias. The Finder 
copies the files across the network to the server. You 
then can drag those files to the client's Trash. 

To have a client Mac resume handling its own 
background printing, simply drag the PrintMonitor 
Documents alias out of its System Folder. The client 
will create a new PrintMonitor Documents folder 
automatically the next time it prints. 



(continued on next page) 
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Printing under QuickDraw GX 

System 7.5 comes witli QuickDraw GX, which provides advanced typogra- 
phy (described in Chapter 1 1) and the following new printing features: 

❖ Desktop printer icons give you drag-and-drop printing and improved 
management of background printing, including the ability to redirect a 
print job from one printer to another. 

❖ Simplified Page Setup and Print commands offer simple options, or at 
the click of a button they offer expanded options in participating applica- 
tions — options such as choosing a printer at print time and combining 
multiple page sizes and margins in a single document. 

❖ Printer extensions add special effects such as watennarks and multiple 
pages per sheet of paper to every participating application. 

❖ Portable Digital Documents allow you to \nevr and print fully fonnatted 
documents without the applications that created them and without die 
fonts used to create them. 
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❖ Printer sharing enables you to share printers that previously couldn’t be shared 
and (optionally) to secure any shared printer with a password. 

This section describes the software you need and the mediods you use to print 
under QuickDraw GX. If your Mac has QuickDraw GX installed, this section is for 
you. (If your Mac does not have QuickDraw GX, refer to the previous major 
section of this chapter, “Printing widiout QuickDraw GX.”) 

Your Mac may have QuickDraw GX installed if it uses System 7.5, but it most 
likely does not have QuickDraw GX if it uses an earlier version of System 7. 
QuickDraw GX is included widi Sj^tem 7.5 but is not part of the core installation 
of System 7.5. The QuickDraw installer that comes with S)^tem 7.5 will not install 
QuickDraw GX on a version of System 7 older dian 7.5, aldiough in dicory, 
QuickDraw' GX works with System 7.1 and System 7 Pro. 

If you’re not sure whether your Mac has QuickDraw' GX, look for it in die Exten- 
sions folder (inside the System Folder). The presence of a printer icon on your 
Mac’s desktop suggests that QuickDraw' GX is installed, but this test is not 
foolproof. 

To get die most benefit fi oni QuickDraw GX, you need applications diat take 
advantage of it. Most applications are compatible with QuickDraw' GX, but 
compatibility is not enough. Look for upgrades diat offer the GX-style Page Setup 
and Print commands (described later in this section). 

Comparing GX printer-driver software 

A Standard installation of QuickDraw GX adds several new' printer drivers to the 
Extensions folder, as shown in Figure 12-32. 
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Figure 12-32: QuickDraw GX printer drivers. 
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These options include the following: 

❖ LaserWriter GX for printing on PostScript printers, such as Apple’s 
LaserWriter Plus, II, ENT, UNTX, Ilf, and Eg; Personal LaserWriter ENT, 
ENTR, and 320; LaserWriter Select 360; and LaserWriter Pro 600, 630, and 
810. LaserWriter GX takes the place of LaserWriter 7, LaserWriter 8, and 
PSPrinter, but it can coexist on a network with those older drivers. LaserWriter 
GX does not use PPD files. 

❖ StyleWriter GX for printing on a StyleWriter E or the original StyleWriter. 

❖ LaserWriter 300 GX for printing on a LaserWriter Select 300 or Personal 
LaserWriter LS. 

❖ ImageWriter GX for printing on an Image Writer or Image Writer E. 

❖ ImageWriter LQ GX for printing on an ImageWriter LQ. 

❖ LaserWriter ESC GX for printing on a LaserWriter ESC. 

A GX printer driver prepares an image of each page to be printed in a form that is 
compatible with many different types of printers. You can preview the page image 
on-screen before printing. Pre-GX drivers are not removed from the Extensions 
folder during the installation of QuickDraw GX, but none of those drivers appear 
in the Chooser when QuickDraw GX is installed. It is possible to print using most 
older drivers and Apple’s GX Helper softw^are (as described in “Bypassing GX 
printing” later in this chapter), but for best results, you should get GX drivers from 
the makers of devices such as fax/modems, non-Apple printers, and portable 
document makers. 

Extending GX printing capabilities 

You can add to the basic functions of a printer driver by installing printing- 
extension software in the Extensions folder. Some printing extensions give you 
access to a particular printer’s features, such as its resolution and the size and 
capacity of its paper trays. Other printing extensions modify the appearance of a 
document during the printing process. For example, a printing extension could 
provide the option of watermarking every page with a light-gray text message (such 
as Draft) or a faint picture (such as a company logo); the ordinary contents of each 
page would print over this “watermark.” Printing extensions are distributed by 
independent software developers. 
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Choosing a GX printer 

With QuickDraw GX installed, you do not use the Chooser to choose an output 
device for printing; instead, you use die Chooser to create desktop printer icons for 
each printer, fiix/modem, or other outjiut device that you use. After creating the 
desktop printer icons, you use the Finder, not the Chooser, to choose and set up a 
printer. Background printing is always on for all devices; you cannot turn it off with 
the Chooser. 

Creating desktop printers 

Installing QuickDraw GX creates a desktop printer icon for the printer diat was 
selected in the Chooser before installation. If you use more tlian one printer, or if 
you had not selected a printer in the Chooser before installing QuickDraw GX, 
you use the Chooser to create desktop printer icons. Each printer must have its 
own icon. If you use three LaserWriters, for example, you need three LaserWriter 
GX desktop icons. You cannot print to a printer until you create a desktop icon for it. 

To create a desktop printer icon for any device, open die Chooser. Each printer or 
other output device for w'hich there is a GX driver in the Extensions folder appears 
as an icon in the Chooser. In die Chooser window, shown in Figure 12-33, select 
the icon of the device that you want to use. 

Use the Chooser’s Connect Via pop-up menu to choose the type of connection for 
the device you selected. Choose AppleTalk for a device connected to a LocalTalk 
or EtherTalk network; choose Servers for a shared de\ice (described in “Sharing 
printers under QuickDraw GX” later in this chapter); choose Serial for a device 
connected without a network adapter box to die Mac’s modem or printer port; or 
choose SCSI for a device connected to the Mac’s SCSI port. The pop-up menu 
lists only relevant choices for die selected device; it does not list all choices for all 
devices. The pop-up menu does not appear for devices that have no connection 
options. 

If you chose AppleTalk as the Connect Via option for the selected printer, you see 
a list of the names of all printers of diat type diat currendy are available on your 
network (see Figure 12-34). You select the specific printer that you want by 
clicking its name. If your network has zones, you see the names of printers in the 
cwrendy selected zone. You can select a different zone in the lower-left part of the 
Chooser. The Chooser does not display a list of zones unless your network has 
more than one zone. 
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Figure 12-33: The GX Chooser shows icons of printers and other output 
devices that have GX drivers. 




Figure 12-34: The GX Chooser lists the names of available printers if the 
Connect Via option is AppleTalk. 



If you choose Serial as the Connect Via option for die selected printer, the 
Chooser lists the ports to which the printer can be connected (see Figure 12-35). 
You click the port to which the printer is connected. 
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After selecting a specific printer or other device (for example, by name or by port), 
click tlie Create button to create a desktop icon for tliat printer or device. This icon 
refers only to the printer or de\nce that was selected w'hen you clicked the Create 
button. If you need a desktop icon for another printer or de\ice of the same type, 
you must select it and click Create again. 
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Figure 12-35: The GX Cliuoser lists ports if the Connect Via option is 
Serial. 



Choosing the default printer 

After creating desktop printer icons for all the printers you use, you must designate 
which one you want to use by default. First, select the printer’s desktop icon; a 
Printing menu appears next to the Finder’s Special menu. Choose Set Default 
Printer from that menu. The Finder indicates the default printer by drawing a 
hea\y black border around its desktop icon, as showm in Figure 12-36. 

Setting up the printer 

The Finder’s Printing menu contains commands not only for designating the 
default printer, but also for setting up any printer that has a desktop icon. The 
Input Trays command specifies the t\pe of paper present in the paper trays of the 
printer whose desktop icon is selected, as showm in Figure 12-37. This infonnation 
is used by die Print command of applications tliat have adopted GX printing 
(described later in this chapter). 
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Figure 12-36: Use the Printing menu to designate the printer you want to use by default. 
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Figure 12-37: Specifying the type of paper in a 
printer's input tray or trays. 



The Extension Setup command specifies which of the available GX printing 
extensions (installed in the Extensions folder) to use with die printer whose desktop 
icon is selected, as shoum in Figure 12-38. The active extensions are applied in the 
order listed, from top to bottom. You can change the order of printing e.xtensions 
by dragging diem up or down the list in the Extension Setup dialog box. 
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Figure 12-38: Specifying which GX printing exten- 
sions are active for a printer and the order in which 
they apply. 



The other commands in the Finder’s Printing menu are covered in “Managing GX 
printing” later in this chapter. 

Using the GX Page Setup command 

Before printing a document, you need to format the document pages. You must 
specify die type of paper, page orientation, reduction or enlargement factor, and 
other formatting options. The exact options available depend on the type of printer 
you are using and on whether the application in which you choose the Page Setup 
command (usually from die File menu) has adopted GX printing. The following 
section describes the GX Page Setup command in applications diat have adopted 
GX printing; the section after that one describes the GX Page Setup command in 
applications diat have not adopted GX printing. 

In addition to the options described in these sections, you may encounter options 
added by printing extensions or by individual application programs. For informa- 
tion on these options, see die documentation for the softw^are that is responsible for 
them. 

GX Page Setup in participating applications 

Applications that take full advantage of GX printing offer the same general Page 
Setup options for tvcry tj^ie of output device. These applications display the 
simplified Page Setup dialog box shown in Figure 12-39. The tide bar at die top of 
this dialog box means that its location is not fixed; you can drag the Page Setup 
dialog box by its tide bar. 
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Figure 12-39: The simplified GX Page Setup dialog box 
displayed by applications that have adopted GX printing. 



In the GX Page Setup dialog box, the Paper Tjq^e pop-up menu lists the paper 
sizes that are available on the selected printer. (For example, tabloid size — 1 1 by 
1 7 inches — is available on LaserWriters but not on StyleWriters.) You also can 
choose one of three page orientations and enter a reduction or enlargement 
percentage. 

Clicking the More Choices button in the simplified Page Setup dialog box expands 
the dialog box, as showm in Figure 12-40. The expanded Page Setup dialog box 
includes all the general options of the simplified dialog box. In addition, you can 
choose a printer from a pop-up menu. The Format For pop-up menu lists every 
type of printer for which the Extensions folder contains a GX printer driver; the 
menu also lists the name of eveiy^ printer with a desktop icon. Choosing a printer 
from this pop-up menu does not change the default printer; use the Finder’s Set 
Default Printer command for that purpose. 




Figure 12-40: The expanded GX Page Setup dialog box displayed by 
applications that have adopted GX printing. 
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The icons on the left side of the expanded GX Page Setup dialog box represent 
panels of options. Many printers, including all StyleWriters and ImageWriters, 
have only the General panel of options. 

The LaserWriter GX dialog box contains the options showTi in Figure 12-41. 
LaserWriter GX has far fewer options than LaserWriter 7 or LaserWriter 8 
(shown and described in “LaserWriter 7 Page Setup” and “LaserWriter 8 Page 
Setup” earlier in this chapter). LaserWriter GX sets the missing options automati- 
cally for best results. 




Figure 12*41: LaserWriter GX Page Setup options displayed by applica- 
tions that have adopted GX printing. 



GX Page Setup in nonparticipating applications 

WTien QuickDraw GX printing is active, you sdll can use the Page Setup com- 
mand in applications that have not been updated to take full advantage of GX 
printing. Figures 12-42 through 12-45 show die Page Setup options offered for 
several common printers. These Page Setup options are similar to the options 
offered when GX is inactive; for details, refer to “Using the Page Setup command” 
earlier in this chapter. 

Notice diat you cannot choose a printer in the Page Setup dialog box of an 
application that has not been updated for GX printing. Before using the Page 
Setup command in such an application, you must be sure to choose the printer by 
selecting its desktop icon and using die Finder's Set Default Printer command (as 
described in “Choosing a GX printer” earlier in this chapter). 
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Figure 12-42: LaserWriter GX Page Setup and Page Setup Options displayed 
by applications that have not adopted GX printing. 
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Figure 12-43: LaserWriter 30Q GX Page Setup and Page Setup Options 
displayed by applications that have not adopted GX printing. 
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Figure 12-44: StyleWriter GX Page Setup displayed by applications that have 
not adopted GX printing. 




Figure 12-45: ImageWriter GX Page Setup displayed by applications that have 
not adopted GX printing. 



Using the GX Print command 

After setting page- forma tring options with the Print command, you can print a 
document by choosing the Print command (located in the File menu of most 
applications). In the Print dialog box, you can specify the range of pages, the 
number of copies, and a paper source. You may have additional options, depending 
on die type of printer and on whether the application in which you choose die 
Print command has adopted GX printing. The following section describes die GX 
Print command in applications that have adopted GX printing; the section after 
that one describes die GX Print command in applications that have not adopted 
GX printing. 

In addition to the options described in these sections, you may encounter options 
added by printing extensions or by individual application programs. For informa- 
tion on these options, see the documentation for the software that is responsible for 
them. 

GX Print in participating applications 

Applications that take full advantage of GX printing offer the same general Print 
options for every t)pe of output derice. These applications display the simplified 
Print dialog box sliowTi in Figure 12-46. The GX Print dialog box is movable; you 
can drag it by its tide bar. 
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Figure 12-46: The simplified GX Print dialog box displayed 
by applications that have adopted GX printing. 



In this dialog box, you can choose the printer you want to use from the Print To 
pop-up menu. The initial choice for a new document is the default printer (as 
designated by tlie Finder’s Set Default Printer command), but you can choose any 
printer that has a desktop icon. You also can specify a range of pages and a number 
of copies to print. 

Clicking the More Choices button in the simplified Print dialog box e.xpands the 
dialog box, as shown in Figure 12-47. The expanded Print dialog box includes all 
die general options of the simplified dialog box. You also can specify a paper 
source — automatic or manual paper feed — and whether multiple copies will be 
collated as they are printed. 
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Figure 12-47: The expanded GX Print dialog box displayed by applications 
that have adopted GX printing. 



You have additional options with some printers. With PostScript printers, you can 
choose to have die page images saved as a PostScript file by choosing PostScript 
from the Destination menu. With a Style Writer, you can choose one of three print 
qualities from die Quality menu. 
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You can access still more Print options by clicking one of the icons on the right 
side of the Print dialog box. All printers have the General panel of options; most 
printers have the Print Time and Paper Match options as well. Still more panels of 
options may be provided by GX printing extensions in the Extensions folder (inside 
the System Folder). 

The Print Time options, shown in Figure 12-48, determine when your document 
will be printed. You can elect to have die Mac notify you when printing starts, 
when printing ends, or at bodi times. 
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Figure 12-48: The GX Print Time options. 



The Paper Match options, shown in Figure 12-49, set die type of automatically fed 
paper and its source. One option is to have die printer driver deduce the type of 
paper and its source based on the information you specified wixh die Finder’s Input 
Trays command (described in “Setting up a printer” earlier in diis chapter). 
.Alternatively, you can select a different type of paper (which you have put, or 
intend to put temporarily, in die paper tray). If you select a particular tray or paper, 
you can specify how' you want the printer driver to handle pages that are too large. 
You can have the excess portion cropped at the left and bottom margins; you can 
have pieces of the page printed full-size on multiple sheets of paper that you later 
tape together; or you can have die page scaled to fit the paper. 

GX Print in nonpaitidpating applications 

In an application that has not been updated to take full advantage of QuickDniw 
GX, choosing the Print command displays a dialog box similar to the one diat 
appears when QuickDraw GX is inactive. Figures 12-50 dirough 12-53 show die 
Print options for several common printers. These options are described in “Using 
the GX Print command” earlier in this chapter. 
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Figure 12-49: The GX Paper Match options. 




Figure 12-50: LaserWriter GX Print displayed by applications that have not 
adopted GX printing. 
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Figure 12-51: LaserWriter 300 GX Print and Print Options displayed by app- 
lications that have not adopted GX printing. 
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Figure 12-52: StyleWriter GX Print and Print Options displayed by applications 
that have not adopted GX printing. 
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Figure 12-53: ImageWriter GX Print displayed by applications that have not 
adopted GX printing. 



Notice that you c‘;uinot choose a printer in the Print dialog box of an application 
that has not been updated for GX printing. Before using the Print command in 
such an application, you must be sure to choose the printer by selecting its desktop 
icon and using the Finder’s Set Default Printer command (as described in “Choos- 
ing a GX printer” earlier in this chapter). 

Managing GX printing 

Whtn you click the Print button in a GX Print dialog box, the GX printer driver 
and any GX printing extensions create page descriptions for each page to be 
printed, saving the page images in a file for later printing. Normally, these files are 
printed in the background automatically, while you continue working. You can 
view and manage the queue of waiting print files for each printer indhidually by 
using the desktop printer icons and the Finder’s Printing menu. 

The Finder controls background printing for QuickDraw GX. As long as the 
Finder is open (even in the background), printing proceeds normally. If the Finder 
is not open, notliing prints. The Finder normally is not open when At Ease 
(version 2 and earlier) is present. It’s best not to use At Ease 2 and earlier versions 
with QuickDraw^ GX. 
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Viewing a print queue 

At any time, you can see the queue of files waiting to be printed on a particular 
printer by opening that printer's desktop icon in the Finder. Opening a desktop 
printer icon brings up its \vindow, as shown in Figure 12-54. A desktop printer’s 
window identifies the file that it is printing, reports the status of that print job, and 
lists the files that are waiting to be printed. You can sort die list of waiting print 
files by name, number of pages, number of copies, or print time. Choose a sort 
order from the View menu, or click the column heading in die desktop printer’s 
window. 




Figure 12-54: A Desktop printer's window lists files that are waiting to be printed. 



You can preview any print file on-screen by simply double-clicking the file’s icon. 
The SimpleText application opens the file and displays one page. Use the Next 
Page and Previous Page commands in SimpleText’s Edit menu to see other pages. 

Redirecting a print file from one printer to another is quite easy. Simply drag the 
printer file from its current location to the desktop icon or window of another 
printer. 

Changing the order of printing 

Files are printed in the order in which they are listed in the desktop printer’s 
window. Urgent files are listed first, followed by nonnal files and files with specific 
print times. You can change the order of urgent files and the order of normal files 
by dragging tliem up and down in the window. You cannot drag an urgent file 
below tlie first normal file, and you cannot drag a normal file above the lowest 
urgent file. You can, how^ever, change a normal file to an urgent file (and vice versa) 
by selecting the file and choosing Set Print Time from tlie Finder’s Printing menu. 
You also c*an use the Set Print Time command to schedule a file to print at a 
specific time and date. 
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You can postpone printing a file indefinitely. Select the file in the desktop printer’s 
window and click the Hold button or choose Hold Print Request from the Finder’s 
Printing menu. 

To resume printing a file that is on hold, select it and tlien click the Resume button 
in the desktop printer’s window. Clicking this button displays the Resume Print 
Request window, in which you can specify the page at which you want printing to 
resume. (Instead of clicking the Resume button, you can choose Resume on Page 
One or Resume on Page fi*om the Printing menu.) 

Starting and stopping printing 

To stop all printing on a particular printer, select its desktop icon and then choose 
Stop Print Queue from the Printing menu. A small stop sign appears on the 
printer’s desktop icon 

To start printing again, select the printer’s desktop icon and then choose Start 
Print Queue from the Printing menu. 

Sharing printers under QuickDraw GX 

Beginning with the first Apple LaserWriter, it’s always been possible to share 
printers tliat connect directly to a network. QuickDraw GX extends printer sharing 
in two ways: it enables sharing most printers that connect directly to computers 
(not to networks), and it can limit access to a networked printer. In both cases, the 
printer must have a desktop icon (which means that it must have a GX printer 
driver in the Extensions folder). For details on creating a desktop printer icon, refer 
to “Creating desktop printers” earlier in this chapter. 

To share a directly connected printer or to restrict access to a networked printer, 
select the printer’s desktop icon and then choose Sharing from the Finder’s 
Sharing menu. A printer-sharing window appears, as shown in Figure 12-55. 
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Figure 12-55: Setting up sharing of a directly 
connected printer. 
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In the printer-sharing window, turn on the “Share this printer” option. If you want 
people who do not have QuickDraw GX to be able to share this printer, turn on 
the “Non-QuickDraw GX systems may also use this printer” option. (This option 
is not available for all types of printers.) From die User/Group pop-up menu, 
choose a registered user or group to which you want to give special access. Use the 
Guests pop-up menu to specify whether you want to allow all netu^ork users, or 
only users in your zone, to access the shared printer as guests. Unlike registered 
users and members of groups, guests do not have to enter a password to access a 
shared printer. (For information on creating registered users and groups, see 
“Indentifying Wlio Can Access Your Shared Items” in Chapter 9.) 

Turn on and off the various access privileges for guests and for the designated user 
or group. The May Print privilege allows printing on the printer. The See Files 
privilege allows display of all the waiting print files for the shared printer. The 
Change Files privilege allows changing the sequence of print files and removing 
print files. 

There is a catch to sharing a printer that is direedy connected to your Mac: your 
hard disk must store all the print files waiting to be printed by everyone who’s 
using your printer, and your Mac must print those files in the background. If you 
continue working while your Mac handles all that background printing, you may 
notice a performance slowdown. 

Using Portable Digital Documents (PDDs) 

QuickDraw GX’s print files actually are portable digital documents (PDDs). PDDs 
are document files that anyone who has QuickDraw GX can view and print 
without the applications and fonts that were used to create them. One of Apple’s 
GX drivers, PDD Maker GX, facilitates creating PDDs from any application. 
PDDs can be sent to other QuickDraw GX users for viewing and printing with 
SimpleText. A PDD retains all its text formatting and graphics. 

Creating a PDD is as easy as printing. If you want to “print” a PDD from an 
application that has not been updated to use QuickDraw GX printing, you must 
select the PDD Maker GX’s desktop icon and then choose Set Default Printer 
from the Finder’s Printing menu. You also can choose PDD Maker Setup from the 
Printing menu to select a folder in which to save PDDs by default. (You can alwa)^ 
select a different folder when you create a PDD.) Then you can switch to the 
application in which you want to “print” a PDD and use the Page Setup and Print 
commands as tliough you were printing to a printer. 

The Print dialog box has a Save button instead of die usual Print button. Clicking 
the Save button brings up an ordinaiy Save directory dialog box, in which you 
select a folder and type a name for die PDD file (see Figure 12-56). This Save 
dialog box also has a pop-up menu from which you choose die fonts that you want 
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to include in the PDD. Your choices are to include all fonts used in the document, 
all fonts except the standard 13 found on most PostScript printers, or no fonts. 
Fonts included in a PDD work only with that PDD, and they cannot be extracted 
and installed in the system. 




Figure 12-56: Saving a portable digital document (PDD). 



Bypassing GX printing 

Printing witli QuickDraw GX requires a GX driver, but you may be able to bypass 
QuickDraw GX to use a printer, fax/modem, or other output device that has no 
GX driver. Installing Apple’s QuickDraw GX Helper system extension enables you 
to turn off GX printing for applications individually. Installing QuickDraw GX 
Helper in the Extensions folder adds die command Turn Desktop Printing OfF 
near the top of the Apple menu in applications that allow bypassing GX printing. 

When you choose Turn Desktop Printing Off from the Apple menu, QuickDraw 
GX Helper tries to find a non-GX printer driver that is equivalent to the current 
default desktop printer. For a printer that uses the LaserWriter GX driver, 
QuickDraw GX Helper substitutes LaserWriter 7.2. For the StyleWriter GX 
driver, QuickDraw GX Helper substitutes StyleWriter II 1.2. If QuickDraw GX 
Helper successfully substitutes a non-GX driver for the current default desktop 
printer, you can use the Page Setup and Print commands as though QuickDraw 
GX were not installed (as described in “Using the Page Setup command” and 
“Using the Print command” earlier in this chapter). To choose a different non-GX 
driver, select an equivalent desktop printer and then choose the Finder’s Set 
Default Printer command. 

When GX printing is turned off in one application, you still can use GX printing in 
other applications. 
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Non-GX Drivers Without GX Equivalents 



If you want to use a non-GX driver for which no 
equivalent desktop printer exists, you may have to 
resort to a bit of chicanery. You will need a copy of 
Chooser version 7.0 or 7.1, which come with 
System 7.0.1 and System 7.1, respectively. When 
you have one of these Choosers, follow these steps: 

1 . In the Finder, select a LaserWriter desktop 
printer, and choose Set Default Printer from the 
Finder's Printing menu. 

If you don't have a LaserWriter desktop printer, 
use the Chooser to create one. 

2. Switch to the application in which you want to 
use the non-GX driver, and choose Turn off 
Desktop Printing from the Apple menu. 

A message appears, advising you that 
QuickDraw GX Helper has selected the (non-GX) 
LaserWriter driver as a substitute for the current 
default printer. 



3. Click OK to dismiss the message. 

4. Open Chooser version 7.0 or 7.1 , and select the 
non-GX driver's icon on the left side of the 
Chooser window. 

You must use one of these Chooser versions; 
version 7.3 and later versions do not work. 

5. On the right side of the Chooser window, select 
the port (for nonnetwork devices) or the specific 
device (for network devices). 

6. Click OK to dismiss the Chooser. 

7. Use the Page Setup and Print commands to 
output documents with the selected non-GX 
driver. 

If you use the Finder's Set Default Printer command 

again, you must repeat steps 4 through 6 to reselect 

the non-GX driver. 
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On a Macintosh, you always set up and control printing the same basic 



PostScript printers 
Printers that interpret PostScript com- 
mands to create printable images. 



way, regardless of the application you are using or the type of printer you 



• To print on a particular type of printer, a Macintosh needs software for that 



an application's Page Setup command to format the printed page, and the 
application's Print command to print pages. You control background 



Print commands are different in applications that have adopted GX printing 
than in applications that have not. 

• GX printing requires GX printer drivers, but by installing QuickDraw GX 
Helper, you can bypass GX printing in individual applications. 

• Under QuickDraw GX, you merge background printing with desktop printer 
icons and the Finder's Printing menu. 

• QuickDraw GX's print files actually are portable digital documents (PDDsj. 
PDDs are document files that anyone who has QuickDraw GX can view 
and print without the applications and fonts that were used to create 
them. 



dpi Portable Digital Document (PDD) 

Measures the density of the dots a A document that can be viewed on a 

particular printer uses to print images on computer without the application and 

a page. More dots per inch mean fonts used to create the PDD. A PDD 

smaller dots, and smaller dots mean made with QuickDraw GX's PDD Maker 

finer (less coarse) printing. can be viewed and printed with the 



have. The Macintosh system software enforces this consistency by 
providing complete printing services to applications. 



print server 

A Mac that is dedicated to managing 
one or more shared printers. 



• On a Mac without QuickDraw GX, you use the Chooser to select a printer. 



printer in its Extensions folder. That software is called a printer driver. A 
printer driver prepares a complete description of each page to be printed, 
in a format that the printer can interpret, and then sends the page 
descriptions to the printer. 



printer driver 

Software that prepares pages for, and 
communicates with, a particular type of 
printer. This software resides in the 
Extensions folder inside the System 
Folder. 



• QuickDraw GX changes the printing process. Although QuickDraw GX 
comes with System 7.5, you must install it separately. Your Mac most 
likely does not have QuickDraw GX if it uses any version of System 7 
before 7.5. 



printing with the PrintMonitor application. 



resolution 

The perceived smoothness of a dis- 
played or printed image. Printed resolu- 
tion is measured in dots per inch (dpi). A 
high-resolution printed image has more 
dots per inch than a low-resolution 
printed image. 



• On a Mac with QuickDraw GX, you use the Chooser to create desktop 
printer icons and the Finder's Printing command to select a printer. You 



spooling 

A printer-driver operation in which the 
driver saves page descriptions in a file 
(called a spool file) for later printing. 



use an application's Page Setup command to format the printed page, and 
use the application's Print command to print pages. The Page Setup and 



SimpleText. 




CHAPTER THIRTEEN 



Managing 

Memoiy 



I f you never open more than one program at a time and don’t 
- care about your computer’s performance or effectiveness (not 
to mention your own), you can ignore die topic of memoiy’^ 
management. But to get the most from your Macintosh, you must 
pay attention to how you use its memory. 

Think of your computer’s memory^ as a pie, as shown in Figure 13-1. 
You need to know^ the size of the pie, how much of the pie each 
open program uses, and how much is unused and available for 
opening additional programs. You also need to know how big a 
piece of the memoiy^ pie each of the additional programs wnuld 
need if you opened it. 




• Looking at how much 
memory your Mac 
software uses 

• Managing your Mac's 
memory in the face of 
increasingly intense 
memory usage 

• Avoiding unnecessary 
loss of memory capacity 
due to memory frag- 
mentation 

• Using System 7's 
Memory control panel to 
allocate the Mac's RAM 
efficiently 

• Opening more programs 
and bigger documents 
with virtual memory and 
32-Bit Addressing 

• Using a portion of your 
Mac's RAM as a disk 

• Using utility software to 
double the number of pro- 
grams you can keep open 




Figure 13-1: Each open program gets a piece of your Mac's memory pie. 
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Memory Management 

For information on the condition of your Macintosh memory pie, s\vitch to the 
Finder and choose About This Macintosh from the Apple menu. The Finder 
displays a window that reports the total amount of memory installed in your 
Macintosh and the largest amount available for opening another program. It also 
graphs the amount allocated to and currendy used by the system software and each 
open program (see Figure 13-2). 

To learn the exact amount die system software or an open program is using at the 
moment, turn on Balloon Help and point at the item’s memory-use bar in the 
About This Macintosh dialog box. 

If you add up the amounts of memory allocated to system softw^are and to each 
open program, you may come up with a total that’s less than the reported amount 
of total memory. Built-in video uses 40K to 600K on some Mac models and this 
amount is not reported by About Tliis Macintosh. There may be an additional 
discrepancy of several K due to rounding errors. 
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Figure 13-2: An About This Macintosh window. 



Adjusting system memory size 

As reported by About This Macintosh, the system software (which includes the 
Finder) takes up a large chunk of memory. You can reduce the s)^tem software’s 
memory^ size to its minimum by pressing Shift while restarting your Macintosh. 
Look for the message “Extensions Off” during startup. It confirms that you have 
suppressed loading of all items in the Extensions folder. Control Panels folder, and 
System Folder that would increase the system softw'are’s memory size. You have 
also b)passed opening items in the Startup Items folder, reduced the disk cache to 
16K, forced virtual memory off, and prevented file sharing from starting. 

None of these changes persist w^hen you restart without pressing Shift. To make 
changes stick, you must drag items out of the special folders and change settings in 
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the Memory and File Sharing control panels. The disk cache, virtual memor\% and 
die Memory control panel are described later in diis chapter. See Chapter 9 for 
information on file sharing. 

Most items listed as system extensions in a By Kind \dew of the Extensions folder 
or System Folder (except PostScript fonts with Systems 7.0 and 7.0.1) increase the 
system software’s memory size during startup. So do some other tjqies of items 
besides extensions. 

But some items in the Extensions folder do not increase memory size. Chooser 
extensions for printers (LaserWriter, StyleWriter, Image Writer, and so on), 
communicadons tools, iMNPLinkTool documents. Finder Help, or the 
PrintMonitor application fall in this categorj^ 

Control panels that display an icon at the bottom of the screen during startup (or 
offer the option of doing so) have system extensions built in and most of them 
increase the system sofhv'are’s memor)^ size. Control panels that don’t display 
startup icons generally don’t increase system software’s memoi*)^ size, though there 
are exceptions such as Easy Access. 

The amount of memory you recover by remo\nng a particular item from the 
Extensions folder, Control Panels folder, or System Folder depends partly on what 
items remain, so you’ll have to experiment. On a test system, for example, Adobe 
Type Manager 3.6 (ATM) added 444K, and Apple’s PowerTalk and PowerTalk 
Manager extensions added 618K. Other items had smaller memory appetites. Easy 
Access 7.0 added only 12K, for instance. 

For big memory savings, turn off file sharing if you’re not using it. The same goes 
for virtual memory: If you’re not using it, turn it off with the Memory control 
panel (see the section “Using virtual memory,” later in this chapter). In fact all the 
settings in die Memory control panel direcdy affect the system memory size. For 
details, see the section “Memory Control” later in this chapter. 

The key to adjusting memory size is to compare your system software’s memory^ 
size before and after removing an item and weigh the potential memory^ savings 
against the benefit the item provides. 

Controlling program memory size 

When you open a program, the system sofhvare gives it a chunk of die memory^ 
pie. You can change how much an application program gets by setting its memory^ 
size in its Info window, which the Finder’s Get Info command displays (see Figure 
13-3). You must quit an open program before changing its memory^ size. 
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Recommended by the program developer 
Minimum safe setting 
Your setting 



Figure 13-3: Use the Get Info 
command to set memory sizes for an 
application. 



In System 7.1 and newer, Info ^vindows show three memory sizes: Minimum, 
Preferred, and Suggested. The system won’t open a prograrn unless there is a block 
of availahle memory at least as large as the Minimum size. The system allocates 
more memory, if available, but never more than the Preferred size. The Suggested 
size, which you can’t change, is the amount of memory the program’s developer 
recommends for standard program performance. In versions of System 7 older 
dian 7.1, the Preferred size is called the Current size and the Minimum size is not 
shown. 

Setting the Preferred size higher dian the Suggested size may improve perfor- 
mance or enable you to open more documents or larger documents. Setting the 
Preferred size below die suggested size usually has the opposite effect. For example, 
setting HyperCard 2.2 ’s Preferred size below the suggested 105 OK reduces the 
number of stacks you can have open simultaneously, limits your access to painting 
tools and scripting, and prevents opening some stacks altogether. 

On a Macintosh with a Pow-erPC processor, a special note at the bottom of some 
Info windows ad\ises you that turning on \irtual memory changes the memory 
requirements (see Figure 13-4). This note only appears in the Info window's of 
programs that are optimized for the Pow'erPC processor. These programs require 
less memory when virtual memory is turned on, as described in the section “Using 
virtual memory” later in diis chapter. Instead of turning on virtual memory, you 
can get die same benefit by installing RAM Doubler vei*sion 1.5.1 or later from 
Connectix (800-950-5880 or 415-571-5100). RAAI Doubler uses far less disk space 
and causes less slow'dowm than virtual memory. The relationship described above 
still holds among the various memory' sizes in the Info window — Suggested, 
Minimum, and Preferred. 
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This advice appears only for programs 
optimized for PowerPC processors 



Figure 13-4: Some Info windows on 
Power Macs have special advice 
about memory sizes. 



A 



Don't Shortchange the Minimum Size 



Every application has a memory size that's not listed 
in its Info window. This fourth memory size, which is 
set by the program developer, specifies the least 
amount of memory in which a program will work 
without crashing. Most programs use this safe 
minimum size for the initial setting of the Minimum 
size in the Info window. You can also see the safe 
minimum size with a resource editing program such 
as Apple's ResEdit (available from APDA, 800-282- 
2732 in the U.S., 800 637-0029 in Canada, and 716- 
871-6555 internationally). Use the resource editor to 
open the application's SIZE -1 resource. The 



minimum size listed there is the application's safe 
minimum size in bytes; divide by 1024 for the size in 
K (kilobytes). 

Setting the Minimum size lower than the safe 
minimum may cause the program to crash. For 
example, HyperCard 2.2 does not work properly if 
you set Its Minimum size below Apple's recom- 
mended minimum of 800K. The Finder (in System 7.1 
and newer) warns you when you close an Info 
window if you have set the Minimum size lower than 
the safe minimum recommended by the developer. 
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When RAM is Scarce, Cut Memory to the Bone 



If your Macintosh has just the minimum amount of 
RAM required for your version of System 1 , you 
should pare program memory sizes to the bone. (The 
minimum is 2MB for version 7.1 and earlier and 4MB 
for System 7.1.1 (System 7 Pro). For System 7.5 on 
a Mac with a 680X0 processor, the minimum is 
4MB without PowerTalk or QuickDraw GX, and 8MB 
with PowerTalk and QuickDraw GX. For System 7.5 
on a Mac with a PowerPC processor, the minimum 



is 8MB without PowerTalk or QuickDraw GX. and 
16MB with PowerTalk and QuickDraw GX.) 

For example, giving your favorite word processing 
program the full amount of memory available after 
the system software takes its chunk leaves no room 
to use a desk accessory, let alone another applica- 
tion program. Also, there wouldn't be any memory 
left for background printing (which is described in 
Chapter 12). 



You can’t change the memory size of a desk accessory. Each desk accessory gets 20K 
and it generally increases the system software memory size by a good deal more. 

Avoiding memory fragmentation 

As you open and quit a series of programs, the unused portion of the memory pie 
tends to become fragmented into multiple small chunks, as shown in Figure 13-5. 
You may find yourself unable to open a program because it needs a chunk of 
memory bigger than the biggest unused chunk (the Largest Unused Block amount 
in the About This Macintosh window). The total of all unused chunks may be large 
enough to open the program, but System 7 cannot consolidate fragmented 
memory nor open a program in multiple chunks of memory. 

To consolidate fragmented memor}^, quit all open programs and then open them 
again. Restarting your Macintosh fixes fragmentation and may reduce the amount 
of memory used by system softA\ are as well. 




Figure 13-5: Opening and closing programs may eventually fragment 
memory. 
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Is Your Mac Fragmented? 



To check for memory fragmentation, add up the 
memory sizes of all the open programs and the 
system software as listed in the About This 
Macintosh window. If you have a Power Mac 6100, 
7100, or 8100 with a monitor connected to its AV 
monitor port, add another BOOK (or less If you have 
limited the number of colors as described in 
"Monitors" in Chapter 8 1. If you have a Macintosh 
llsi or llci with a monitor connected to its back-panel 
video port, add another 320K (or less if you have 
limited the number of colors to less than 256 as 
described in "Monitors" in Chapter 8 ). If the total 
exceeds the Largest Unused Block amount by more 
than 50K or so, the unused memory is fragmented 
into two or more chunks. 



You can avoid memory fragmentation by planning 
the order In which you open and quit programs. First 
open the programs you're least likely to quit, and 
then open the programs that are the most expend- 
able in your work session, starting with the most 
important of them and finishing with the least 
important. When you need more memory to open 
another program, quit the most recently opened 
program. If that doesn't free enough memory, quit 
the next most recently opened program, and so on. 
This method frees up a contiguous chunk of 
memory. Quitting programs helter-skelter leads to 
memory fragmentation. 




All versions of System 7 (except Systems 7.0 and 7.0.1 without Apple’s Tune-Up 
installed) sometimes hasten memory fragmentation in low-memory situations. If 
you try to open an application tliat needs more memory than is available, System 7 
(except 7.0 or 7.0.1 without Tune-Up) suggests quitting all programs with no open 
window's — or the largest open program, if all have open window's. Accepting the 
Finder’s suggestion can fragment memory. To avoid memory fragmentation, you 
must quit programs in the reverse of the order in which they w'ere opened. ( For 
more information on the System 7 Tune-Up, see Chapter 3.) 

Making a standing memory reservation 

Do you sometimes have trouble opening a program after quitting another to free 
up memory? Background printing may be fragmenting your Mac’s memory. This 
can happen unless you have QuickDraw GX printer icons on your desktop, because 
without QuickDraw GX installed, System 7 automatically opens the PrintMonitor 
application to handle background printing as needed. PrintMonitor may be 
opening right after you quit a program, thereby using part of tlie memory^ you just 
freed by quitting a program. The largest unused block of memory' may be too small 
for the next program y^ou need to open, and so may the block that would be 
available if you quit another open program. But both unused blocks together w'ould 
be enough if you could consolidate them by quitting PrintMonitor. 

To prevent this problem, have tlie Finder automatically reserve lOOK for 
PrintMonitor during startup, before any other programs are opened. Follow the 
steps described in the Step-by-Step box “Reserving Memory for the PrintMonitor.” 
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Reserving Memory for the PrintMonitor 



The instructions in this box show how to reserve 
memory for the PrintMonitor during startup. Doing so 
prevents the PrintMonitor's background printing from 
fragmenting your memory. 

1 . Put a copy of PrintMonitor in the Startup Items 
folder along with an alias of the program you will 
least want to quit. 

2. Add a blank space to the beginning of the name 
of the PrintMonitor copy so it comes first alpha- 
betically In the Startup Items folder. 

3. Set the Minimum memory size of the Print- 
Monitor copy to lOOK with the Finder's Get Info 
command. 



Now the renamed PrintMonitor copy opens first 
during startup, followed by the program you will 
least want to quit. Then the PrintMonitor copy closes 
because there is nothing to print. The block of 
memory freed in this process remains available for 
the original PrintMonitor (in the Extensions folder). 
The original PrintMonitor's Minimum memory size is 
set to 96K so it fits in the 1Q0K space even if that 
space shrinks by 1 K or 2K as sometimes happens. 
Because PrintMonitor no longer fragments memory, 
you can quit and open programs without postponing 
background printing. 



The memory reservation technique described in die preceding Step-by-Step box 
does not work if you open small programs such as desk accessories, which take 2 OK 
each, while PrintMonitor is not open, and leave them open. The technique also 
does not work if you quit the other program diat opened during startup and open 
another program while PrintMonitor is not open. In that case, the newly opened 
program takes the space reserved for PrintMonitor and part of the space used by 
the now closed application. 



Memory Control 

Although the memorj^ management tactics described so far help you make the most 
efficient use of your Mac’s memory pie, the settings in the Memory control panel 
affect the overall size of the memory pie. The settings available in the Memory 
control panel vary according to the capabilities of your Macintosh model. Figure 
13-6 shows nearly all the settings that can appear in the Memory control panel: 
Disk Cache, Virtual Memory, 3 2 -Bit Addressing, and RAM Disk. If your Memory 
control panel shows fewer settings, then your Macintosh cannot take advantage of 
die missing settings. These settings are discussed in the following sections. 
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Figure 13-6: A Memory control panel with nearly all 
possible settings. 



Resizing the Disk Cache 

A portion of the system software’s slice of the memory pie always goes to the Disk 
Cache, which improves system performance by storing recendy used information from 
disk in memor)^ \^dien the infomiation is needed again, it can be copied from memory 
instead of from disk Copying from memory is much faster than copying from disk 



O^VCK 




Disk Cache and Video Performance 



If you have a Mac llsi and you set the number of 
colors or grays for a monitor attached to the back- 
panel video port to four or more colors or grays, you 
can Improve system performance by setting the Disk 
Cache to 768K. Then the Disk Cache and the built-in 
video circuitry together use up all the memory that's 
soldered to the main circuit board. This forces the 
system software and your programs into the part of 
memory in the four SIMM sockets, which may help 
the programs run much faster than they would if 



they shared the soldered-on memory with the built-in 
video circuitry. The same trick works on a Mac llci 
with 5MB, 9MB, or 1 7MB of RAM. To get the 
performance boost, the 256K SIMMs must be 
installed in the four sockets nearest the disk drive. 
Realizing a performance increase on a llci with other 
RAM capacities is not feasible because you would 
have to set the Disk Cache so high that it would 
waste a large amount of memory. 
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You can use the Memorj^ control panel to adjust the amount of memorj^ allocated 
for tlie Disk Cache, as shown in Figure 13-7. The Memory control panel shows the 
Disk Cache settings on every Macintosh model. Even though you can turn off the 
equivalent of the Disk Cache in sj^tem software older than Sj^tem 7, you cannot 
turn off the Disk Cache in System 7. 



Enter a number or 
click the arrows 




Figure 13-7: Setting the Disk Cache size. 



Employing 32-Bit Addressing 

Some Macintosh models can access a larger memory pie by using System 7’s 32-Bit 
Addressing capability. To turn it on and off, you use the Memory control panel, as 
shown in Figure 1 3-8. These controls are not available on late-model Macs such as 
the Quadra 630, LC 630, Performa 630, and all Power Macs, because those models 
all have 3 2 -Bit Addressing turned on permanendy. 




Click to turn on or off 
Figure 13-8 Setting 32-Bit Addressing. 
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Turning on 32-Bit Addressing lets you use all the RAIVI installed in your Mac. If 
3 2 -Bit Addressing is off (as it alwaj^s is with older system software), you can only 
use SMB of RAM regardless of tlie amount installed. If your Mac has more than 
SMB installed and you turn off 32-Bit Addressing, the About This Macintosh 
command adds the unusable amount to the system software size. On a 20MB 
Quadra 605, for example, turning off 32-Bit Addressing adds 12,000K (12MB) to 
the system software size, 

Mac Classic, SE, Plus, Portable, and PowerBook 100 models can’t use 32-Bit 
Addressing because their 68000 central processing units can’t access more than 
SMB. The PowerBook 140, 145, and 170 models can use 32-Bit Addressing, but it 
is not useful because only SMB can be installed in those models. 

The 68020 and 68030 central processing units in Mac SE/30, II, ttx, and Hex 
models can access more than SMB, but the ROMs (permanent read-only memory) 
in diose models are not 32-Bit Clean. With Sj^tem 7 versions 7.1.1 and earlier, you 
can get around the ROM problem and use 3 2 -Bit Addressing on a Mac SE/30, II, 
ILx, or Hex by installing one of two system extensions, either Apple’s 32-Bit System 
Enabler or Connectix’s MODE 32. Apple distributes 32-Bit System Enabler free 
through dealers; both are also available from user groups and on-line infonnation 
services that cater to Mac users. Do not install MODE32 version 1.2 or earlier, or 
Apple’s 32-Bit System Enabler, with System 7.5. Using that old softw^are with 
System 7.5 may cause serious file corruption. If you have already installed 
MODE32 version 1 .2 or the 32-Bit Enabler with S}^tem 7.5, you must re-install a 
clean copy of System 7.5 (as described under “Performing a Clean Installation” in 
Chapter 22). After installing a clean version of System 7.5, you can install 
MODE32 version 7.5 to use 3 2 -Bit Addressing on a Mac II, IIx, Hex, or SE/30. 







Are You 32-Bit Clean? 



If you upgrade to System 7 from an older version of 
system software, some of your programs may not 
be compatible with 32-Bit Addressing. Apple began 
exhorting developers to make their products 32-Bit 
Clean in 1987, but not all have complied. For help in 
determining whether your programs are 32-Bit 
Clean, see Chapter 21. 



If you need to use programs that are not 32-Bit 
Clean, you can open programs and documents In up 
to 14MB of RAM by installing the MAXIMA utility 
software from Connectix. If your Mac has more than 
1 4MB and you want to go further, MAXIMA enables 
you to use the amount beyond 1 4MB as a RAM disk. 
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Using virtual memory 

You may be able to increase the size of your memory pie without bu)ong and 
installing more RAM modules. System 7 can transparendy use part of a hard disk as 
additional memor)^ This extra memory, called viniial memoiry\ enables you to get by 
wnth less RAM. You buy only as much as you need for average use, not for peak use. 

Virtual memory has other benefits on Power Macs and on odier Macs widi 
PowerPC upgrade cards installed. Turning on virtual memory may help you avoid 
running out of memory when you use programs diat are optimized for die 
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Figure 13-9: Setting virtual memory. 



PowerPC processor (programs that use only native PowerPC instructions). Native 
PowerPC programs need less memor}' with \drtual memory on than off. 

To turn virtual memor)' on and off, you use the Memory control panel, as shown in 
Figure 1 3-9. You also set die size of total memory and select a hard disk that has a 
block of available space as large as the total amount of memory you want available 
(RAM plus \drtual memor)^. Tlie hard disk space cannot be on a removable hard disk. 

Virtual memor}^ controls are available on all Macs equipped with an MMU 
(memory-management unit). The Classic II, LC II, SE/30, Hex, Ex, Ilsi, Ilci, IIvx, 
Ilvi, and life models all have MMUs, and so do all Performas, all Centrises, all 
Quadras, all Power Macs, and all PowerBooks except die 100. 

A Mac II can be retrofitted with an JVLMU diat’s compatible widi virtual memor)% 
and an LC can be upgraded with an accelerator card containing an iVIMU. How- 
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Reducing Virtual Memory Fragmentation 



If you use System 7's virtual memory with 32-Bit 
Addressing turned off, memory is fragmented at the 
SMB point, where memory space is reserved for the 
ROM. As a result, the largest possible unused block 
is SMB (SI 92K) minus the memory size of the part of 
the system software that can't be swapped to the 
virtual memory storage file on disk. There's nothing 
you can do about this fragmentation. 

You can do something about potential fragmentation 
between 9MB and 14 MB (the maximum for virtual 
memory without 32-Bit Addressing). Memory 
beyond SMB is a contiguous block unless you place 
NuBus cards haphazardly or use built-in video on a 
llci. You can avoid fragmenting memory above SMB 
on most Mac models with multiple slots by placing 
all NuBus cards consecutively in the rightmost slots. 
Place NuBus boards at the opposite end — filling the 
leftmost slots first — on a Quadra 700 or SOO, 

Centris 650, llvx, livi, or llci. You can't avoid frag- 
mentation if you use the built-in video on a Mac llci 



because it uses a middle NuBus slot space. Built-in 
video is not a problem on other models because they 
don't use a middle NuBus slot space for it. 

With 32-Bit Addressing off. System 7's virtual 
memory extends memory beyond SMB by 
reclaiming memory space reserved for NuBus slots. 
All Macs that can use System 7's virtual memory 
have memory space reserved for six NuBus slots 
even if they actually have fewer than six slots. Each 
unused NuBus slot space yields 1MB of virtual 
memory, up to a maximum of 6MB. Thus with no 
slots in use, virtual memory can extend total 
memory to 14MB. 

To eliminate fragmentation of extended memory on 
all models, turn on 32-Bit Addressing. Then the ROM 
and the NuBus slots use memory space above 1 
gigabyte (1024MB), and virtual memory doesn't use 
NuBus slot space to extend memory. 



ever, a xVIac Plus, SE, Classic, or Portable with such an accelerator can’t use System 
7’s \drtual memory because the ROMs in those models are missing some informa- 
tion S}^tem 7 needs to implement virtual memory. To use \irtual memory on 
those models, install Connectix’s utility software Virtual. 

With virtual memory on, the About This Macintosh window reports the total 
amotmt of memory and the amount of built-in memory (RAiVI). It also tells you 
how^ much disk space is used for virtual memory storage and on which disk the 
storage file is located (see Figure 13-10). 
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Figure 13-10: Virtual memory statistics. 
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The limit on total memory (\drtual memory plus RAM) depends on whether 32-Bit 
Addressing is on or off. With 32-Bit Addressing on, the limit on total memory is 
one gigabyte (1024MB). With 32-Bit Addressing off, total memory cannot exceed 
14MB. On Macintosh models with NuBus boards installed, the limit is 1MB low^er 
than 14MB for each installed board. Subtract 1MB if you use built-in video on your 
Mac (for example, on a Classic II, SE/30, LC II, Dsi, Ilci, Ivx, Ilvi, Quadra, 
Perfomia, or PowerBook). Think of built-in video as a fake NuBus slot with a 
video adapter card in it. 

Virtual memory works by keeping die most active program and document seg- 
ments in RAM. Less-used segments of open programs and documents are kept in 
an invisible file named VM Storage on the hard disk. (The VM Storage file 
becomes visible if you start up with system software older than System 7.) An 
additional scheme makes virtual memory more efficient on Powder Macs and Macs 
with Pow^erPC upgrade cards. Less-used segments of nativ^e Pow^erPC programs 
are kept in their original place on disk, the program file, instead of the Storage 
file. (Non-nadv^e programs use the Storage file on a Powder Mac as they do on 
any other Mac.) 

VTien a program needs a segment not currendy in physical memory, System 7 
automatically swaps the least-used segment in RAM with the needed segment on 
disk. For example, a swap often occurs when you switch programs. 

Because a hard disk is much slow^er than RAM, using virtual memory can degrade 
system performance. The performance penalty is barely noticeable if a swap 
happens when you switch programs. The slowdown may be severe if you use 
virtual memory to open a program diat’s bigger than die amount of RAM left after 
system software gets its share. The disk may thrash for several minutes as it tries to 
swap segments back and forth. For best results, set virtual memoiy^ no higher than 
double the installed RAM and use it for opening multiple small programs. 

Tip: You can often improve system performance by using the Hide Others 
command in the Application menu. Hidden windows don’t require updating, 
which may require disk access when virtual memory is on. Some programs con- 
tinue working in die background even with dieir windows hidden. For example, a 
database program might generate a report in the background. But the Hide Others 
command usually reduces the amount of background work going on. 

Using RAM Disk 

In contrast to virtual memory, which uses part of a hard disk as if it were RAM, a 
RAM disk uses part of RAM as if it were a hard disk. The RAM disk has an icon 
that appears on the desktop, and you manipulate folders and files on a RAM disk 
the same as any other disk. A RAM disk works much faster than a hard disk, but 
only stores items temporarily. The RAM disk feature is not available on all 
Macintosh models. If it is available on your Macintosh, your Memory control panel 
will have settings for it, as shown in Figure 13-11. 
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Trouble with Old Drivers 



Some driver software for hard disks made before 
1 992 does not work with System 7's virtual memory 
or 32-Bit Addressing options turned on. Every hard 
disk contains driver software, which the Mac copies 
to its RAM while starting up. The software acts as 
an intermediary between the system software and 
the hard disk. You install or update the driver 
software with hard disk utility software from the 
maker of your drive. Usually, you can do this without 
any loss of data. 

Several companies sell disk utility programs whose 
driver software works with a wide variety of hard 
disks. Some companies claim their driver software is 
faster than the competition. In reality, you won’t 



notice any performance difference when using most 
application programs on popular-sized drives. 

To pick a driver, consider other features of the disk 
utility program that installs the driver. You want a 
program that's easy to use and can partition a hard 
disk into volumes. Optional features include 
password protection, encryption, security erase, and 
disk defragmentation. 

Important: Be sure you install driver software that 
complies fully with SCSI Manager 4.3 if you have a 
660AV, 840AV, or any Power Mac. The same 
standard applies if you use System 7.5 on any 
Quadra or Centris model. 





Click to turn on or off 



Drag slider to set size 



Figure 13-11: Setting a RAM disk. 



Warning: With versions of System 7 prior to 7.5, the Finder’s Shut Down command 
removes the RAM disk, and all its contents are lost. A power failure or system crash 
also removes the RAM disk. 
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Because a RAM disk only stores items temporarily, you should observe tliese 
precautions; 

❖ Don’t store a file exclusively on a RAM disk. Copy documents from RAM disk 
to another disk frequently. 

❖ Copy files from the RAM disk to another disk before shutting down. 

❖ Don’t use a program for die first time on a RAM disk. Test it on another disk first. 

To resize or remove a RAM disk, first copy die files you want to save from it to 
anodier disk. Then drag everything from the RAAI disk to the Trash and empty 
the Trash. Finally use die Memory control panel to turn the RAM disk off or 
change its size, and restart your Mac. 

To create a RAM disk that survives shutdowns and works on any Mac, use 
Connectix’s utility softw^are Maxima. 



Memory Optimizers 

You can get twice as much out of the RAiVI installed in your Mac widi very litde 
performance penalty by using one or two software products — RAM Doubler and 
OptiMem. You can use either product alone or use diem together. 

RAM Doubler from Connectix (800-950-5880 or 415-571-5100) actually doubles 
the amount of total memory as reported by the About This Macintosh command. 
RAM Doubler accomplishes its magic by reallocating RAM automatically behind 
the scenes w^hile you continue working. 

It takes over the RAM reserved but not used by open applications (the lighter 
portion of the bars graphed by the About Tliis Macintosh command) and tempo- 
rarily reallocates the unused RAM to applications diat need it. RAM Doubler also 
compresses parts of programs in RAM that probably won’t be used again, such as 
parts that initialize a program when you open it. Also, RAM Doubler may store 
infrequendy used areas of RAM to disk, just like conventional virtual memory, but 
only on Macs wath 6MB or less of physical RAM. RAM Doubler reduces overall 
system perfonnance five to ten percent, but you probably w^on’t notice die slight 
slow-down in nonnal operations. 

Like virtual memory, RAVI Doubler requires an ALVIU, so it doesn’t w^ork on a 
Mac with a 68000 processor, or on a Mac with a 68020 processor unless it’s been 
upgraded widi a 68030 accelerator, a 68040 accelerator, or a 68851 PAIMU chip. 
Your Mac must have at least 4MB of physical RAVI installed but not more than 
128MB. In addition 3 2 -Bit Addressing must be on, and die programs you use must 
w^ork widi 3 2 -Bit Addressing. 

You can’t use RAVI Doubler in combination with virtual memory (including 
Connectix’s Virtual). You can’t set the memory size of any application higher than 
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the amount of physical RAM installed in your Mac; Connectix recommends 
lea\ing your programs set at their usual memory sizes. 

The benefits of OptiiVIem from Jump Development (412-681-2692) can’t be stated 
precisely. OptiMem doesn’t literally double die total available memory, but it does 
allow you to keep more programs open at die same time. In addition, it allows open 
programs to use more memory^ than the Preferred sizes set in their Info windows. 

OptiMem takes a different approach to memory optimization and has fewer 
restrictions than RAM Doubler. OptiMem opens a program in its Minimum 
memory size, not its Preferred memory size, as specified in the program’s Info 
window. If a program needs more memory, OptiMem gives it more fi*om the 
unused portion of RAM on your Mac. MTien the program no longer needs the 
extra memory, OptiMem reclaims it for future reallocation. You probably won’t 
notice any performance degradation in normal operations. 

You can use OptiMem on a Mac with less dian 4MB of RAM installed, and there is 
no RAiVI maximum. OptiMem does not require 3 2 -Bit Addressing or an iVIMU. 
OptiMem works widi virtual memory on or off. 



xt 




Power Mac Virtual Memory 



Turning on virtual memory changes how a Power 
Mac organizes its memory. With virtual memory on, 
an application's native Power Mac code (if any) does 
not go into the portion of memory whose size is 
determined by the application's Get Info memory 
settings. That portion of memory, called an 
application partition, contains an application's 680X0 
code (if any), resources such as menu and dialog box 
definitions, and data. With virtual memory on, an 
application's native code goes into another part of 
memory alongside native code from other open 
applications. (An application's native Power Mac 
code does go into the application partition if virtual 
memory is off.) 

Virtual memory performance is somewhat better 
with native Power Mac applications than with 680X0 
applications. When you open a 680X0 application, its 
code is loaded into the application partition (in RAM) 
but may be immediately written out to a monolithic 
virtual-memory swap file, whose size equals the total 



amount of memory (RAM plus virtual memory). This 
thrashing doesn't happen with native Power Mac 
applications because the operating system only 
loads native code into RAM as it's needed. When an 
application needs native code that's not in RAM, the 
operating system automatically replaces an 
expendable fragment of native code in RAM with the 
needed fragment of native code from the 
application's disk file. Thus each native Power Mac 
application's disk file acts as a virtual-memory swap 
file. Furthermore the operating system assumes 
native code is read-only and never writes native code 
back to disk. The operating system can't make any 
such assumptions about the amorphous contents of 
an application partition. 

Virtual memory is worth trying with Power Mac 
applications, although you may still find its 
performance unacceptable with applications that 
manipulate large amounts of data, such as 
Photoshop. 
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• Monitoring the use of memory gives you more control over your Mac's 
performance and prevents unexpected software failures. 

• Selecting Abcut This Macintosh in the Finder brings up a window that 
shows how the Mac currently divvies up its memory among the system 
software and application programs. 

• The Memory control panel contains switches for the Disk Cache, 32-Bit 
Addressing, virtual memory, and the RAM disk. (Some options are not 
available on all Mac models.) 

• Virtual memory enables you to use disk space as memory, and 32-Bit 
Addressing increases the amount of memory most Macintosh models can 
use. 

• Managing memory becomes more important as you use more of it, and as 
you keep more programs open at the same time. 



32-Bit Addressing 
A System 7 capability that increases 
the amount of RAM that most Mac- 
intosh models can use. Without 32-Bit 
Addressing, a Mac can only take advan- 
tage of 8MB of RAM, even if more is 
installed, and virtual memory is limited 
to 14MB. With 32-Bit Addressing, a 
Mac can make use of RAM beyond 
SMB. 

32-Bit Clean 

Describes software that works with the 
32-Bit Addressing option turned on (in 
the Memory control panel). Using soft- 
ware that is not 32-Bit Clean restricts 
the amount of memory a Mac can use 
to 8MB. 

Disk Cache 

Improves system performance by stor- 
ing recently used information from disk 
in a dedicated part of memory. Access- 
ing information in memory is much 
faster than accessing Information on 
disk. 

Memory control panel 
Contains settings that affect memory 
use and availability, including Disk 



Cache, 32-Bit Addressing, Virtual 
Memory, and RAM Disk. The settings 
available in the Memory control panel 
vary according to the capabilities of 
your Macintosh model. 

memory fragmentation 
The condition wherein available memory 
has become divided into multiple dis- 
jointed blocks, with each block sepa- 
rated by an open program. System 7 
cannot automatically consolidate frag- 
mented memory nor open a program in 
multiple blocks. You can fix memory 
fragmentation by quitting all open pro- 
grams. 

memory-management unit (MMU) 

A part of the 68030, 68040, or PowerPC 
processor chip, the MMU is required for 
virtual memory. 

memory optimizer 
Software that lets you get twice as 
much from the RAM installed in your 
Mac. For example, you can keep more 
programs open with OptiMem installed 
than without, and it allows open pro- 
grams to use more memory than the 
Preferred sizes set in their Info win- 



dows. Another product, RAM Doubler, 
actually doubles the amount of total 
memory available. 

Minimum memory size 
The smallest amount of memory in 
which the system will open a program. 
System 7 versions 7.1 and later display 
and let you change a program's Mini- 
mum size in its Info window, and warn 
you if you try to set it below the mini- 
mum safe size determined by the 
program's developer. 

NuBus slots 

With 32-Bit Addressing off. System 7 
increases the maximum amount of 
virtual memory available by 1MB for 
each empty NuBus slot. Macs with no 
slots or fewer than six slots gain 1 MB of 
virtual memory capacity for each slot 
fewer than six. Built-in video counts as 
a filled slot. 

Preferred memory size 
The maximum amount of memory the 
system allocates to a program. A 
program's Info window displays and lets 
you change the Preferred size. (In ver- 
sions of System 7 older than 7.1, the 
Preferred size is called the Current size.) 

RAM disk 

You can use the Memory control panel 
to set aside RAM to be used as if it 
were a very fast hard disk. A RAM disk 
only stores items until the next restart, 
shut down, or power outage. 

Suggested memory size 
The amount of memory the program's 
developer recommends for standard 
program performance. A program's Info 
window displays, but does not let you 
change, the Suggested size. 

virtual memory 

Additional memory made available by 
System 7 treating part of a hard disk as 
If it were RAM. 




Macintosh with 
PowerPC 



See, touch, and smell one of the new com- 
puters that Apple introduced in March 1994, 
and you know they are Macs, yet also — 
obviously — they arc a decidedly new breed 
of Macintosh. You hear a subtle difference at 
startup, when instead of a chime, you hear a 
guitar chord strummed by jazz guitarist 
Stanley Jordan. (There’s also a scary car-crash 
sound if there’s a major problem at startup.) 

More prominent yet is the sensation of speed 
that these Power Macintosh computers 
provide. They have proved to be capable of 
performing two to si.x times faster than a 
Quadra 840AV. To put tliat performance in 
perspective, it had been seven years since a 
new Mac had even doubled the speed of tlie 
previously fastest Mac. (In 1987, the Mac II 
tripled the speed of the Mac Plus.) 

The new business-class Macs get their 
performance boost not from a faster Motorola 
680X0 processor, but from a completely 
different processor: the PowerPC 601, 
initially developed by IBM and finalized with 



the cooperation of Motorola and Apple. The 
60 1 is taster because its RISC (reduced- 
instruction-set computer) architecture 
processes instructions much faster than the 
CISC (complex-instniction-set computer) 
architecture of the 680X0 processors used in 
other Macs. 

The PowerPC’s impressive technolog}’ and 
perfonnance potential will be available not 
only to those who are in the market for a new 
computer but also to Mac owners who are 
looking for upgrades. Apple offers s}’stem- 
hoard upgrades for diree styles of Mac cases: 
that used in die Centris 610 and Quadra 610; 
that used in the Perfonna 600, Ilri, EI\'x, 
Centris 650 and 660AV, and Quadra 650 and 
660AV; and that used in the Quadra 800 and 
840AV. Apple and DayStar Digital also offer 
upgrade cards that make it possible to cheaply 
upgrade just about any Mac with a 68040 
processor as well as a few Macs with 68030 
processors. The PowerBook 500 series also 
will be upgradable to PowerPC. 



The Power Macintosh Computers 



Three Power Macintosh models are available: 
the 6100, 7100, and 8100. To a casual 
observer, the computers look pretty much like 
a Quadra 610, 650, and 800, respectively. 



Although the PowerPC 601 inside is largely 
what sets diem apart. Power Macs have some 
odier notable differences: 
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All Power Macs have built-in Ediernet 
circuitn^ 

All Power Macs can have AV configura- 
tions \na an expansion card (and even the 
non-AV configurations include telephony, 
speech, and hi-fi stereo capabilities). 

All Power xMacs work with multisync 
monitors and offer on-the-fly resolution 
switching. 

All Power Macs can have a cache to boost 
system performance. 

All configurations but the non-AV^ 6100 
have two video ports to support two 
monitors. 



Apple also has taken a step toward making its 
product names more meaningful. Many people 
have difficulty remembering tlie processor 
speed of a Quadra 650 compared with, say, a 
Centris 650, Quadra 800, or Quadra 700 
(33MHz, 25MHz, 33xMHz, and 25MHz, 
respectively) — and their names don’t help. 
The Power Macs include the processor speed 
as part of their names. Thus, the Power Mac 
6100/60 uses a 60MHz PowerPC 601 
processor, and tlie 7100/66 and 8100/80 use 
66MHz and 80MHz processors, respectively. 
In tlie future, if Apple comes out with a 
66MHz 6100, it could be called a 6100/66 
rather than have a new name. 




The Power Macintosh® 6100/60, based on the PowerPC 601 microprocessor, 
is the most affordable Power Macintosh computer. Shown with the Apple 
AudioVision Display, keyboard and mouse. 



Macintosh with PowerPC 




The Power Macintosh® 7100/66, based on the PowerPC 601 microprocessor, 
is the ideal Power Macintosh model for business. Shown with Apple display, 
keyboard and mouse. 




The Power Macintosh® 8100/80, based on the PowerPC 601 microprocessor, 
delivers exeptional performance for high-end users. Shown with the Apple 
Multiple Scan 20 Display, keyboard and mouse. 
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Ix)oks like a acts like a Mac 



A new processor architecture can create big 
compatibility problems, but Apple made 
sure that the new computers are xVIacs in 
more than name and cabinet dimensions — 
the Power Macs look and act just like all 
other Macs. Almost all the software that you 
already have works widi Power Macs, and so 
docs most of your add-on hardware. 

The one catch — a big one — is diat diis 
degree of software compatibility incurs a 
significant performance penalty. VVlien 
running existing software written for 680X0 
processors, the Power Macs deliver perfor- 
mance at speeds between those of a Dei and 
a Quadra 610. Clearly, no one will buy a 
Pow'er Mac just to run 680X0 programs. 
Keep in mind that the performance you see 



on a Power iMac when running 680X0 
software will depend gready on the programs 
that you use and the functions within those 
programs diat you use. 

Only new or upgraded software written 
specifically for die Pow^erPC processors 
achieves the PowerPC’s full speed potential. 
Programs diat perform many floating-point 
calculations benefit die most from being 
revised for the Pow^erPC. 

NuBus cards, internal storage devices, external 
storage, scanners, printers, modems (including 
ADB modems), graphics tablets, and monitors 
all should w'ork as w'ell on Power Macs as they 
do on Centris and Quadra models. But cards 
made for the PDS (processor-direct slot) of a 
680X0 Mac will not work on Powder Macs. 



Color options for all 

Although much of the Pow'er Macs’ hardw'are 
is essentially the same as the components used 
in the Centris and Quadra Macs, Apple made 
major changes in the Power Macs’ video- 
display support. The two most significant 
changes are the inclusion of two video ports in 
all models e.xcept die non-AV 6100 and the 
adoption of multisynching sujiport — even on- 
the-fly resolution switching — in the Pow'er 
iVIacs’ ROMs. After years of bypassing the 
VGA and SuperVGA video standards, Apple 
has adopted them in the core of its new- 
gencration Macs. Many Macs support multiple 
monitors vvidi the addition of NuBus \ideo 
cards, but the Powder Macs (e.xcept die standard 
6100) are the first Macs ever to support tw^o 
monitors out of the box. 

One \ideo jiort is on die Macs’ back panel, 
where it has been on Macs since the Tlci. The 
second video port is on a card that plugs into 



the PDS. All AV Powder Macs have an AV card 
in die PDS; that card includes die \ideo port 
and 2MB of video RAM, plus the TV-signal 
input and ouqiut connectors. The PDS of the 
non-AV 7100s and 8100s has a video card in 
place of the AV card. The 7 lOO’s card has 
liMB of \^\iM, expandable to 2iVIB; the 
8100’s card has 2MB, expandable to 4MB. 
(The non-AV 6100 has no second video port, 
but Apple sells die AV card separately, and it 
provides a second video port.) 

The port on the Pow'er Macs’ back panel is an 
AV-style \ddeo port, which has pins for die 
video, ADB, and sound signals that an Apple 
AudioVision 14 or compatible monitor 
accepts. If you want to plug a standard Apple 
monitor or a VGA monitor wddi an adapter 
cable into diis port, you’ll need an AV-to- 
standard Mac \ndeo adapter. Fortunately, the 
second \ndeo port on the Power Macs is a 



standard Mac video port, so you really need 
this adapter only on the non-AV 6100, and 
that model comes with an adapter. 

The back panel’s video circuitry handles 
standard Apple monitors as large as 16 inches 
as well as 1 3 -inch VGA monitors. Instead of 
using dedicated for video, the back- 

panel video uses part of the ordinary system 
RiVM to provide up to 16-bit color deptlis 
(thousands of colors) on 12-, 13-, and 14-inch 
monitors and up to 8-bit depth (256 colors or 
gray shades) on 15-inch portrait and 16-inch 
monitors. The amount of used depends 
on the screen size and color depth; a 16-bit, 
14-inch (640 by 480 pixels) screen uses the 
most: 0.6MB. 

RAM-based video has a checkered past It 
hampers video and system performance on the 
Mac nd and Ilsi, which are the most recent 
business models to use the technique. But 
Apple claims that by taking advantage of the 
processor’s internal 3 2K cache and the 
system’s high-volume, multiple-bus architec- 
ture, the built-in ddeo uses no more dian half 
the bandwidth (cariyang capacity) of the 
s\'Stem bus and thus perfonns well on the 
Power Macs. 

The Power Macs’ video-display speed is fairly 
fast — but only with native PowerPC softu'are. 
Witli 680X0 applications, both die RAM- 
based video and the PDS cards’ video is two- 
thirds the speed of a Quadra’s or Centris’s 
video. That’s surprising, because the 
QuickDraw component of the Mac System 
software is native PowerPC software. The 
slowdown likely is due to the 680X0 applica- 
tions’ display-management functions, which 
manage the interaction \dth QuickDraw. 

The PDS cards’ video circuitry can handle any 
standard Mac monitor fi*om 12 to 2 1 inches, as 
well as any VGA or SuperVGA multisync 
monitor at the equivalent pixel resolutions. 
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Most multisync monitors need a special 
adapter for each pixel resolution to tell the 
Mac what their resolution is. Electronics stores 
caiT)7 diese adapters for 14-inch monitors 
(640-by-480-pixel resolution), and most 
monitor makers have adapters for higher 
resolutions. Apple’s 17- and 20-inch multisync 
monitors don’t need such an adapter because 
they use sense pins within the monitor cable to 
tell the Power Mac that the monitor is a 
multisync. Apple expects other multisync 
monitor makers to use sense pins in future 
monitors to avoid the need for multiple 
adapters. 

The AV cards and the 7100’s and 8100’s 
bundled video cards support up to 24-bit color 
on monitors up to 14 inches and 8-bit 
grayscale on a 15-inch portrait monitor. 
Beyond tliat, color deptli depends on die 
amount of \^AVI available. A 16-inch 
monitor can display 16-bit color with 1MB of 
VRAM or 24-bit color with 2MB or more. A 
19- or 21 -inch monitor can display 8-bit color 
with 1MB, 16-bit color with 2iVIB, or 24-bit 
color with 4MB of \TIAM. The amount of 
A^^RAM available on a VRAAI card is the 
amount installed: 1MB, 2MB, or 4iMB. The 
amount of VRAVI available on an AV card is 
liVIB if die TV video ports are active and 2MB 
if they are not. 

Unlike earlier Macs, the Powder Macs allow 
you to switch the resolution of a multisync 
monitor with die xMonitors conti*ol panel. 

(You need special software for older Alacs, as 
well as updated software and perhaps ROAIs 
for some diird-party NuBus video cards.) The 
resolution switching does not require a restart. 
For example, you could switch resolutions 
during a presentation to effectively magnify 
die displayed image allowing you to switch 
resolutions, say, to make the screen easier to 
see during a presentation. 
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Software selecti ons 

You already know how to use a Power Mac if 
you are among the 60 percent of Macintosh 
users who now use System 7. System 7.5 
controls what you see on a Power Mac screen 
and w'hat you do widi die keyboard and 
mouse. Although Power Macs now come with 
System 7.5, they initially came with System 
7.1.2, a minor variant of System 7.1 that is 
similar to System 7 Pro. In addition to Power 
Mac enablers. System 7.1.2 has a Finder like 
the one in System 7 Pro (with a keyboard 
shortcut for the Make Alias command, for 
example), Macintosh PC Exchange to mount 
PC disks, QuickTime to play back movies and 
decompress graphics, and AppleScript to 
create application scripts. 

The Power Macs also come with software that 
exercises their special capabilities. A new 
Graphing Calculator perfonns complex 
scientific calculations and displays the results 
graphically. The AV configurations come with 
Video Fusion’s VideoRecorder for viewing 
TV video input in a window. Apple offers a 
configuration that includes 16MB of RAM and 
Insignia Solutions’ SoftWindows Windows 
emulator pre-installed on die hard disk. 
(Ironically, V\findows applications operate 



faster on Power Macs than some 680X0 
applications do.) Insignia’s license includes 
Windows 95. Insignia says when that version 
of Windows is released, it will update 
SoftWindows. 

All the Powder Macs include control panels that 
conserv^e electrical power by scheduling 
automatic shutdown of the Power Mac and 
shutoff of the monitor, as part of the U.S. 
government’s Energy Star program to reduce 
powder consumption. (A computer monitor 
must be Energ}’ Star-compliant to be auto- 
matically shut off.) The 6100 is not Energy 
Star-compliant because unlike Energy Star- 
compliant computers, you must manually 
switch off the 6100. The scheduled shutdown 
doesn’t w^ork on a 6100 because it (like the 
Centris and Quadra 610, Quadra 605, and LC 
ni) does not include the circuitry^ diat 
responds to die keyboard’s powder switch. 

A notable software omission is ApplePhone, 
w^hich creates a telephone and answering 
machine in software on a 660AV or 840AV but 
requires the DSP chip found only in those 
Macs. Apple hopes that odier companies will 
develop more capable telephone applications 
for die Powder Macs. 



Software compatibility 

The Pow'er Macs can run software written for 
680X0 Macs despite the fact that PowerPC 
processors have a completely different set of 
instructions, or language, fi*om 680X0 
processors. An emulator program in die Power 
Macs’ ROM translates 680X0 instructions to 
PowerPC instructions behind the scenes while 
the 680X0 software is running, like an 
interpreter at the United Nations. 

The emulator interprets die instruction set of a 
68LC040 (a 68040 without an FPU), so any 
application that is compatible with diis 
processor’s instruction set should be compat- 



ible w^idi the PowerPC. Thus, all types of 
software w^ork w^ith the emulator: applications, 
desk accessories, control panels, system 
extensions, fonts, disk drivers, you name it. 
Even parts of die system software itself use the 
emulator. 

The emulator does not, how^ever, translate 
A'LMU (memoiy^-management unit) or FPU 
(floating-point unit) instnictions. Almost no 
programs communicate direcdy to the MMU, 
but several high-end programs — notably 
modeling, rendering, and scientific analysis 
software, but also some Photoshop image 
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filters, such as Lens Flare — do require an 
FPU. 680X0 programs that require an FPU 
will not open or will crash if you use them on a 
Power xMac. 

For 680X0 programs that require an FPU, 
John Neil’s $10 shareware control panel Soft- 
wareFPU (available from on-line information 
services and user groups) successfully emulates 
a 68040 FPU on Power Macs. Although it’s 
not very fast, SoftwareFPU does allow you to 
keep using 680X0 programs that require an 
FPU until you can upgrade them to native 
PowerPC versions. For example, Soft- 
wareFPU enables the 680X0 version of 
Specular Infini-D to render an image on a 
Power Mac. But what takes about 1 1 minutes 
on a Centris 650 takes more tlian 19 hours on 
a Power iVIac 7 1 00, with Infini-D using the 
software FPU instead of a real one. For 

Software performance 

Performance of 680X0 software on Power 
Macs is a bigger issue than compatibility, 
because emulation cuts perfonnance sharply. 

For better performance with Pow'erPC 
processors, Apple rewTote the most heavily 
used parts of the sj’stem software (such as 
QuickDraw), using PowerPC-native instruc- 
tions. These changes affect the feel but not the 
appearance of System 7 on Power xMacs. The 
changes also speed emulated’aj^plications 
because most Macintosh applications delegate 
a great deal of w ork to system software; some 
applications spend up to 90 percent of their 
time using it. 

Not satisfied with emulation performance, 
many developers are p>orting their applications 
to the Pow'erPC. Native PowerPC applications 
run two to four times faster on a Power xMac 
than do native 680X0 applications run on a 
Quadra. iMost developers are creating purely 
native Pow'erPC] applications, hut some are 
creating hybrids of emulated and native, as 
Apple has done with the system software. 



smaller tasks, such as the Lens Flare image 
filter in Photoshop, the performance is 
acceptable, taking 30 seconds rather than 12. 
(Ironic-ally, the Quadra 605 and other Macs 
with 68040LC processors, which lack FPUs, 
can’t use SoftwareFPU due to a bug in the 
processor.) 

In an unrelated software change that affects 
compatibility, Apple revised the Memory' 
Manager portion of the Macintosh system 
software to include dymamic file swapping so 
that the memory sizes you set in Info windows 
are equivalent for native PowerPC applications 
and emulated 680X0 applications. For the very' 
few' applications that are incompatible with the 
new xModern Memory xManager, you can set a 
new option in the Memory control panel to 
use the old xMcmory Manager. 



The Pow'er xMacs run native Pow'erPC 
software in one mode and emulate 680X0 
software in anodier mode. A new' part of 
system software, c'alled the Mi.xed Mode 
Manager, automatiadly switches between 
emulation and native modes, as show'n in the 
figure on the next page. Each time that it 
switches modes, the xMixed Mode Manager 
must pause normal processing briefly to save 
the current state of the computer and to 
restore die most recent state of the alternate 
mode. Thus, although each mode switch takes 
a tiny fraction of a second, mode switches can 
add up to a perceptible processing slow'dowm. 
In fact, excessive mode switching can make a 
hybrid (part emulated, part native) program 
slow'er than a purely emulated program. 
Software engineers must design hybrid 
programs carefidly, with this pitfall in mind. 

Even completely native PowerPC applications 
intnir some mode-switching overhead because 
the Power Macs’ sy'stem software itself is a 
hybrid. This overhead will disappear gradually 
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as Apple translates more pieces of sj’stem 
software to full native versions, hut Apple 
doesn’t expect to accomplish this feat in the 
first year. In fact, Apple says tliat some less- 
common pieces may never be ported. The 

Inside the Power Macs 

On the outside, the Power Macs are almost 
identical to tlicir Quadra counterparts. Look 
closely, however, and you’ll see die word 
PowerPC on the case, as well as the Quadra 

Processor 

The biggest difference is, of course, the use of 
the PowerPC 601 processor. Open die case, 

System memory 

All the Power Macs have 8xMB of RAAI 
soldered onto the sj^stem board. You can 
expand the memory with the same type of 72- 
pin SIMMs that are used on Centris and 
Quadra models. But unlike the Quadras and 
Centrises, Pow'er Macs require you to add 
SLVLMs two at a time, not one at a time. The 
reason is that die PowerPC 601 uses 64-bit 
addressing for memory, and one 72-pin SLVIM 
has only 32 bits of addresses. But unlike Macs 
like the Ilci, which had confusing rules about 
what kinds of SLVLMs could be put in which 
banks. Power Macs simply require you to put 
the two SliVLMs in contiguous slots and to 
make sure diat the two SLVIAis are the same 
capacity and speed. 



last pieces to be translated will be the ones that 
run nearly as fast with emulation as without 
and diat can switch modes wiiile you are 
waiting for something else to happen. 



605 -like styling of the floppy-drive panel. 
Internally, too, there are more similarities than 
differences. 



and you’ll see a science-fiction-like heat sink 
fanning out from the processor. 



The 6100 has a maximum memory capacity of 
72MB with hard-to-find 32AIB SLVIAis in 
each of its nvo SLVM slots. The 7100 has four 
SLMM slots, for a maximum memory capacity 
of 1 36MB with 32MB SIMMs. Filling an 
8100’s eight SLVLM slots with 32MB SLMAIs 
gives the computer 264MB. If you don’t need 
diat much RAM, die Power Aiacs also work 
with 2MB, 4MB, 8MB, and 16MB SIMMs. 

The 601’s internal 32K primary RAM cache 
allow's Apple to use relatively slow' 80-ns RAA'I 
for the Pow'er Macs’ main system memor 5 ^ 
Faster 70-ns and 60-ns SIMMs, which some 
Quadra and Centris models require, also work 
on die Power Macs but do not improve 
performance. 
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Cache 

For better mem or)^-subsys tern performance, 
the Power Mac 8100 comes with a 256K 
seconclar)' RAiVl cache on a 160-pin SLVIM. 

On the 7100 and 6100, users can add a 
secondary' cache by plugging in a 160-pin 
SIMM (not a standard RAM SIMM). On the 
8100, you can increase the cache to 5 12K. The 
secondary' cache doesn’t approach the 
blistering transfer rates of the processor’s 
internal 32K primary' cache (640MB per 

SCSI 

The SCSI port is compatible with the SCSI-2 
protocol (but not with die Fast and Wide 
protocols) and theoretically transfers data at 
SMB per second. In real-world tests under 
optimal conditions, the 250MB and 500MB 
that Apple installs in Power Macs deliver 
2.3iVIB to 2.6MB per second. The 8100 has a 
second SCSI channel widi an internal con- 
nector; this channel is compatible with the 



Direct memory access 

In the Power Macs, data passes through the 
SCSI, serial, Ethernet, and sound ports 
directly to and from memory at high rates 
because a direct memory' access (DMA) 
controller superv'ises the data transfer, reliev- 
ing the processor of this chore. The same 
controller chip provides DiMA for the internal 
floppy-drive port. DMA leaves die processor 
free to perform odier tasks uninterrupted, 
resulting in faster data oansfer dirough die 
ports and faster processing of other tasks. 
Although the processor and DRAM controller 
may contend for access to RAM, cruising one 



second for data and 2.5GB per second for 
instructions), but at 200MB per second, it is 
more than double die transfer rate between 
jirocessor and RAiVl or ROM. Expect about a 
ten percent difference with the optional cache 
installed for typical processing and 30 percent 
for floating-point operations, both with 680X0 
programs. The additional diroughput benefits 
680X0 applications more than it does native 
PowerPC applications. 



SCSI-2 Fast protocol and transfers data at a 
rate of up to 10MB per second. Actual 
throughput depends on the speed of y our 
SCSI devices and on the quality' and condition 
of your cables. Dual-channel SCSI allows the 
8100 to keep speed up on the internal channel 
even if the external channel gets bogged down 
by slow external devices or poor cables. 



or the other to wait for access, die processor’s 
large 32K internal cache reduces the likelihood 
of this conflict. 

DiVIA works hand in glove w'ith the Power 
Macs’ capability to conduct asy'nchronous 
SCSI operations, keeping multiple SCSI 
devices busy simultaneously. V\Tiile one SCSI 
dev'ice stores received data, for example, it can 
relinquish the SCSI bus so that another dev'ice 
can send other prev'iously requested data. 
Dantz Development’s Retrospect 2 uses this 
technique to improve backup performance by 
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writing backup data to tape while reading 
more data to be backed up from disk. The 
system .software — specifically, die pordon 
knowm as SCSI Manager 4.3 — allows 
asynchronous SCSI operations, but to realize 
its full potential, developers must update driver 

NuBu s 

The Power Macs* NuBus slots — diree in the 
7100 and 8100, and an optional 7-inch slot in 
the non-AV 6100 — can transfer data two to 
four times faster than odier Macs except the 
660AV and 840/\V, thanks to a NuBus 
controller chip that Apple designed for the 
Power Macs. Theoretical data-transfer rates 
are 40MB per second between a NuBus card 
and the processor and 80MB betw een NuBus 
cards. Apple says diat it has measured data 
transfer at 35MB per second from die pro- 
cessor to a NuBus card, 20MB per second in 
the other direction, and 80MB per second 
between NuBus cards. 

Apple stuck with NuBus for the first Power 
Macs, but it eventually w'ill replace NuBus 

Sound 

The back-panel ports have more in common 
with an AV Mac dian any odier model. The 
sound-in and sound-out ports both handle 16- 

Com munic ations 

Both the modem port and the printer port are 
high-speed GeoPorts, like the modem port in 
the 660AV and 840AV Mac's. A GeoPort has 
one more hole than a regular Mac serial port. 
This extra hole doesn’t bother existing serial 

Storage 

Internal storage space is the same in die Pow'er 
Macs as in the Centris and Quadra Macs. The 
6100 and 7100 have room for a floppy drive, a 
3.5-inch third-height hard drive, and a 5.25- 
inch half-height device with removable media 
(such as a CD-ROM or SyQuest drive). The 



software for hard drives and other SCSI 
deiaces. Most developers have done their 
work, but you must install the upgraded 
drivers on any e.\isting SCSI devices that you 
attach to a Power Mac. 



vvidi a bister expansion bus c'alled Peripheral 
Component hiterconnect (PCI). Intel 
designed PCI for faster data transfer between 
expansion cards and the system board, and in 
theory, expansion cards could be made to work 
in DOS computers and in Macs. Altliough 
PCI is available in some DOS and Windows 
computers, x\pple won’t make any Macs witli 
PCI slots until 1995. You can try to hold out 
until then and get a Power Mac, PCI cards, 
and softw'are upgrades at die same time, or 
you can make the transition in stages. Most 
NuBus c'ards that you already have will work 
witli the Power Macs. 



bit stereo sound for speech recognition and 
compact-disc audio fidelity. None of the 
Power Macs includes a microphone. 



devices such as fa.\/modems; they plug right in 
and work as they alwa)^ do. You can plug in a 
GeoPort pod and install software tlvat gives a 
Power Mac all the capabilities of a fax/modem, 
speaker phone, and answering machine. 



8100 has space for the same devices, plus space 
for one full-height or two half-height 3.5-inch 
drives (not accessible for removable media). 

Apple ships ever)^ Power Mac with a hard 
drive. A CD-ROM bundle also is available; it 
includes the t)pe of CD-ROM drive that does 
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not use bothersome CD caddies. With the works as a startup disk, and you can install 

CD-ROM configurations, you get a CD that System 7 on a hard drive whose System has 

become corrupted. 

Multimedia goes mainstream 



If you thought that the audio and rideo 
technologies of the Quadra 840AV and 660AV 
were only for multimedia enthusiasts, think 
again. Audio and video technologies require 
both a 68040 processor and a DSP copro- 
cessor on the Quadra 840AV and 660AV, but 
the PowerPC 601 processor handles these 
technologies unassisted on the Power Macs. 

All Power Macs can send and receive faxes and 



data over phone lines without a modem; they 
can play and record stereo sound with CD 
fidelity; they can recognize voice commands 
and synthesize speech. In addition, any Power 
Mac equipped with an AV card can record 
QuickTime movies from a camcorder or other 
\ideo source and can show the display-screen 
image on a TV set or send the image to a 
video recorder. 



Telephony 

Connecting a telephone line to either of the 
Power Mac’s two GeoPorts requires an 
adapter box (called a pod) such as the GeoPort 
Telecom Adapter that Apple developed for the 
840AV and 660AV Macs. This device, which is 
a box about the size of a paperback book, 
works with ordinary' analog phone lines. Other 
companies are working on pods for PBX and 
digital phone lines. Once a Power Mac with 

Audio 

The audio circuitry' on every Pow'er Mac 
system board records and plays back stereo 
sound with 16-bit sampling resolution at 
sampling rates up to of 44.1 KHz — the 
standard for compact discs. This sampling rate 
and resolution provide far higher fidelity than 

Speech 

The PlainTalk software included with AV 
Power Mac configurations can, witliout any 
training, recognize the voice commands of 
most North American English speakers. The 
Pow'er Mac’s high-fidelity audio circuitry 
digitizes spoken commands, and the PlainTalk 
software compares the digitized sound with its 
database of almost 1,000 voice samples. This 
processing is faster in the floating-point unit of 
a Pow'er Mac’s 601 processor tlian in a Quadra 



tliis type of pod is connected to a phone line, 
the included Express Modem software pro- 
vides all the capabilities of a 9600-bps fax/ 
modem. Applications that turn a Power Mac 
into a telephone or answering machine won’t 
be available until software developers get some 
missing pieces of the System software that are 
due from Apple in late 1994. 



do other Macs (8-bit and 22MHz at best), but 
they use much more disk space as well: 10MB 
per minute. The signal-to-noise ratio is 82dB 
for input and 85dB for output — the same as 
the 840AV and nearly as good as a CD’s 90dB. 



840A\^s 3210 DSP, according to Apple. 
Furthermore, the 840AV*s 3210 cannot 
process PlainTalk and GeoPort tasks concur- 
rently, but the PowerPC 601 can. As a result, 
the Pow'er Macs can recognize speech during a 
9600-bps communications or faxing session — 
a feat that the 840 AV Mac cannot perform. 

Besides recognizing speech, PlainTalk can 
generate speech from text with more realistic 
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voices than the Mac’s original speech genera- 
tor, MacinTalk. But PlainTalk uses a great 
deal of memory: 2MB for speech recognition 

TV video 

The AV Power Mac configurations include a 
separate circuit card — the AV card — that 
inputs television video and ouq^uts ordinary 
Macintosh video or television video. Essen- 
tially, this card contains the video subs)^stem of 
a Quadra 840AV, fiilly stuffed with 2MB of 
\^T^VL The 2MB of \T^AM (not expandable) 
is enough for 24-bit color on a 16-inch 
monitor (832 by 624 pbcels) and 16-bit color 
on a 19- or 21 -inch monitor. 

The AV card plugs into the PDS slot on the 
Pow'er iVIac s)^tem board and adds three ports 
to the back panel. One port is an ordinary Mac 
video monitor port (not an AV display port 
with sound, ADB, and video input like the one 
on the system board). The other two ports are 
for S-\ideo input and output. There are no 
composite ( RCA-style) video input and output 
ports, but die AV card includes adapter cables 
for the S-video ports. 

The AV card also has a 40-pin DAV (digital 
audio video) slot like the one on the Quadra 
840AV and 660AV. The DAV slot gives 
NuBus cards access to the computer’s digital 
audio and TV-video input signals. On an 
8100AV or 7100AV, an accessory^ card in die 
DAV slot could compress digital video and 
audio and send it to a NuBus card over a flat 



and 700K to 2.6iVIB (depending on quality^) for 
speech synthesis. 



ribbon cable. (A 6100AV can’t use the DAV 
slot because it can’t have both an AV card and 
a NuBus card installed.) 

Apple does not claim that the AV card 
produces broadcast-quality TV video, but its 
NTSC video output (the TV standard for 
North America and Japan) has a convolution 
filter diat reduces flicker. The AV card also 
can output PAL video (for most of Western 
Europe), but SECAM (for France, Eastern 
Europe, and Russia) requires an external 
adapter. 

Apple claims diat the AV card can digitize a 
QuickTime 1 .6 movie in 16-bit color at about 
28 frames per second (Jps) on a 6100/60AV, at 
31 Ips on a 7 100/66AV, and at 37 fps on an 
8100/80AV. Standard SCSI performance 
(SMB per second maximum) theoretically 
limits fi*ame size to 320 by 120 pixels when 
recording digitized video to a hard drive in real 
time without compression. In theory, an 8100/ 
80AV could record a larger video window on a 
SCSI-2 Fast internal hard drive. 

The AV card also can grab a single video 
frame and save it as a 24-bit PICT file, and it 
can display continuous foll-screen video at the 
standard broadcast frame rate. The AV card 
accepts TV video in tliree formats: NTSC, 
PAL, and SECAM. 



The Power Mac in your future 



Apple plans to move all Macs to PowerPC 
processors over the next couple of years. 
MHienj'ow move depends on die type of Mac 
you’re buying and on the software you use. 

You can ignore Power Macs if you need a 
home or entry-level business computer before 



additional generations of PowerPC processors 
become available. The next-generation 
PowerPC will be significandy foster than the 
PowerPC 601, according to Motorola, \\4ien 
the new chip succeeds the 60 1 in midrange 
and high-end desktop Macs during 1995, the 
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601 may show up in home and entry^-level 
business Macs. In the meantime, consider a 
Quadra 630, a Performa, or the Color Classic; 
all these models are cheap and fast enough. 

The first Power Macs are mid-range and high- 
end business computers, replacements for all 
the Quadras except the 630 and 950. The 
Power Macs are better hardware values, and 

Power Mac Upgrades 

Are you longing to cash in on Power 
Macintosh speed, but finding yourself a litde 
short on the green stuff needed to make it a 
reality? Several hardware upgrade options 
make it possible for many older Macs witli 
68040 processors (as well as the ’030-based II vi 
and IIvx) to use PowerPC 601 processors and 
run Power Mac software. 

A replacement system board from Apple works 
in all older Macs that have the same cases as 
the new Power Macs. Two other upgrades — 
one from Apple and one from DayStar Digital 

System-board upgrades 

An older Mac whose cabinet is similar to one 
of the Power Mac models (the Quadra and 
Centris 610, 650, 660AV, 800, and 840AV 
models, as well as the II vi, IIvx, and Performa 
600) can become a true Power Mac for about 
half the cost of the new computer; about 
Si, 000 to $2,000, depending on the Power 
Mac model. For more money, any of those 
older Macs can acquire an Power Mac AV 
system board with the audio and video 
capabilities of a Quadra 840AV. An Apple 
dealer performs the transformation by re- 
placing the Mac’s s}^stem board and back 
panel. You also get all the software that comes 
with a Power Mac computer, including System 
7.5 and Express Modem. 



their performance with native PowerPC 
software is compelling. 

\^Tien the applications that you could not bear 
to use at emulated speeds are available in 
native PowerPC versions, it’s time to make 
your move to a Power Mac. It’s not a question 
of w'hether, but of w^hen. After all, Apple is 
working hard to make sure that there eventu- 
ally will be no Macs e.\cept Power Macs. 



— will work in Macs that have a 68040 
processor and an ’040 PDS slot. The DayStar 
upgrade also requires a NuBus slot. Another 
upgrade card is designed for the Quadra 630 
and for several other low^-cost Quadra, LC, 
and Performa models. 

An upgrade card has disadvantages, however. 
You lose the option of Power Mac AV 
features, including 16-bit sound, speech 
recognition, and GeoPort — critical elements 
of future Mac computing. If you’re unsure 
which upgrade meets your needs, read on. 



The replacement system board is identical to 
die s\'stem board in the equivalent Pow'er Mac 
model from die processor to the ports (as 
described in “Inside the Power Macs” earlier 
in this supplement). A new back panel 
accommodates the ports on the Powder Mac 
s)'stem board, as w^ell as the ports of the AV 
card or VRAM card (if one is present). 

Like the Power .Macs themselves, the upgrade 
board’s model number reveals die speed at 
wftich the Pow'erPC 601 processor operates: 
60, 66, or 80MHz. The Power Mac system 
board has 8MB soldered to it — a 4MB bonus 
for 610 and 660AV upgrades. Furthermore, all 
the RAM SIMMs from a Centris or Quadra 
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(but not from a Ilvi, IIvx, or Performa 600) can 
be moved to the Power Mac s)^tem board. 

This system-board upgrade makes economic 
sense if you need a full-featured PowerMac 

A pple upgrade cards 

If youVc looking to save more money, con- 
sider Apple’s user-installed Power Macintosh 
Upgrade Card, which costs about S700. This 
card works in any Quadra and Centris model 
with a PDS slot (except the Quadra 605, which 
uses an LCIII-style PDS slot). 

Cheaper yet is the S599 piggyback upgrade 
card sold by Apple under the name Power 
Macintosh Upgrade Card for Entry-Level 
Macintosh, and also sold by DayStar Digital as 
the PowerCard 601. Both companies are 
selling the card because diey developed it 
joindy. Apple wrote the software and DayStar 
designed the hardware. This upgrade card 
works in the Quadra 605 and 630, the LC 475 
and 575, and the Performa 470- and 570-series 
Macs. This upgrade card plugs into die CPU 
socket (the 68040 CPU must be removed and 
plugged into a socket on the upgrade card), 
bypassing the PDS slot. On those iVIacs the 
PDS slot is too slow to handle the PowerPC 
chip’s high-speed data transfer needs. 

Working in conjunction w'idi the host Mac’s 
system board, both of the Apple upgrade cards 
and the DaySrar PowerCard 601 make it 
possible to run PowerPC native software on 
the older Macs. The Pow erPC 601 processor 
on the upgrade card nins at twice the speed of 
die 68040 on die system board by using a 
technique called clock doubling. For example, 
the PowerPC 601 runs at 50MFIz on a Centris 
650 ora Quadra 605, 610, 700, or 900; and at 
66MHz on a Quadra 630, 650, 800, or 950. 

The upgrade cards have no RAM of their own; 
they use the R.AM on the system board (8MB 



but w^ant to protect your investment in a high- 
quality hard drive, as well as in a CD-ROM drive 
and ke\^board. 



minimum). Although the Pow'erPC 601 can 
access RAiVI across a 64-bit data path, the 
system board has only a 32-bit data path to 
RAM. The mismatch in data paths creates a 
performance bottleneck for the 601; Apple has 
diminished this bottleneck, however, by 
including a secondary RAM cache on die 
upgrade cards (a w'hopping 1MB cache on the 
PDS upgrade card). The PowerPC 601 
accesses the 4MB Power Mac ROM on an 
upgrade card over a 64-bit data padi, just like a 
Power Mac system board. 

The Apple upgrade cards have no slots, ports, 
or circuitry to support diem. The cards work 
with the NuBus slots, the back-panel ports, the 
built-in \ndeo, and the I/O (input/output) 
circuitry on the s\^tem board. Wth the PDS 
upgrade card, one NuBus slot is not usable 
because the upgrade card sits behind it in the 
PDS slot. (A Centris or Quadra 610 has no 
NuBus slot available when die PDS upgi*ade 
card occupies die single expansion slot.) 

Although Apple’s upgrade cards appeal to 
people who are on a tight budget, they also 
suit users w^ho need a reversible upgrade that 
ensures full 68040 performance and compat- 
ibility with 680X0 software (including the 
driver and ROM software of NuBus cards). An 
upgrade card can run 680X0 applications in 
emulation, but emulation can cause a signifi- 
cant perfonnance hit. Many users instead will 
take advantage of the option of shutting off the 
upgrade card (widiout removing it), restarting 
the Mac, and enjoying true — and faster — 
68040 speed on the sj^stem board for running 
680X0 applications. 
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DayStar Po werPro 601 



Another upgrade option is DayStar Digital’s 
PowerPro 601 for the Centris 650 and the 
Quadra 650, 700, 800, 900, and 950. This card 
comes in se\^eral versions: 66MHz, SOiVLHz, 
and lOOMHz (available in late 1994). At 
$2,099 for the SOiVlHz version and $1,599 for 
the 66MHz version, die PowerPro 601 is not 
cost-effective for most users. The card appeals 
primarily to a fairly narrow band of users who 
rely on two lands of programs simultaneously: 
native PowerPC versions of high-end graphics 
and publishing programs, and specialized 
high-performance 680X0 programs (say, 
custom statistical, engineering, or scientific 
programs) that are unlikely to migrate to 
native PowerPC versions anytime soon. 

Such users would not buy a Power Mac or a 
system-board upgrade because of the degraded 
performance with emulated ’040 applic'ations. 
The PowerPro could offer the best of both 
worlds: blazing performance for native 
PowerPC applications, with no performance 



hit in ’040 applications, which would be run 
off the ’040 system board (after you restart the 
Mac). 

The DayStar upgrade cards are faster dian 
Apple’s upgrade cards or DayStar’s Power- 
Card 601s because PowerPro c'ards run at 
66MHz or 80MHz independent of die host 
Mac’s speed. In addition, the PowerPro 610 
has sockets for its owm Quadra-style SLVLMs, 
increasing the total RAM available for 
programs and data. The PowerPro has faster 
access to its own RAiVI dian it has to R/VM on 
the host s)^tem board. In addition, the 
Pow erPro has a slot for up to LMB of 
secondar)^ RAM cache (optional). 

The PowerPro 601 comes with the software 
necessary to run native PowerPC and 
emulated 680X0 applications, including ROM 
software licensed from Apple. The DayStar 
upgrade card, like the x\pple card, uses the host 
system board’s NuBus slots, back-panel ports, 
built-in vddeo, and R/VM. 
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U pgrade or trade up? 

No matter which Mac you have, you always 
can sell your old Mac and buy a new one. As 
the prices of used Macs continue to fall, the 
trade-up option becomes less attractive 
economically. An Apple S)^stem-board upgrade 
turns your old Mac into a full-fledged Power 
Mac. In addition, Apple’s nvo upgrade cards 



and DayStar’s PowerPro 601 allow you to 
hedge your bets by running PowerPC software 
on the upgrade card and 680X0 softw^are on 
your Centris or Quadra system board. Either 
way, you get Power Mac perfonnance wddiout 
bu)dng a new computer. 



limd e tli(^pwer^ 



Apple realized more than two years ago that 
CISC processors, like Motorola’s 680X0 
family and Intel’s 80X86/Pentium family, 
would reach a performance plateau someday. 

In 1991, Apple allied itself w ith IBM and 
Motorola to create the PowerPC family of 
RISC processors, w'hosc performance would 
start near the top of CISC performance and 
climb through successive generations to a new* 
plateau. 

Why RISC is faster 

All PowerPC processors achieve dieir 
performance by processing instructions faster 
than CISC processors (see the sidebar “Five 
Reasons W^y the Pow'erPC is a Better 
Processor”). These processors adhere to all of 
the following basic RISC design principles, 
w'hose goal is to complete one instruction 
every dock cycle (tick of the processor’s clock): 

❖ Uniform instruction size expedites the 
fetching of instructions. RISC processors 
never have to pause and fetch additional 
w'ords to complete a pending instruction, 
as CISC processors sometimes do. 

❖ A reduced set of instructions simplifies 
instruction processing. RISC chips have 
litde, if any, of the ?niavcode (micropro- 
grams) diat explains how to process 
complex instructions and sprawls across 
half of some CISC chips. 

❖ Simple memory-addressing ?nethods 
access main memory on die system board 
quickly. RISC methods do not include 
complex calculations and multiple memory 



The first of these — the Pow'erPC 601 — has 
been sliipping in large quantities since 
September 1993. This processor drives die 
first wave of Power Macs and PowerPC 
upgrades. The 601 is faster than the fastest 
68040 and as fist as die Pentium. Future 
PowerPC generations will be much faster but 
will remain compatible wadi programs w'ritten 
for earlier generations, according to Motorola. 



references, as the most sophisticated CISC 
methods do. 

❖ Limited memoty-access instructions 
reduce instruction size and simplify 
instruction processing. RISC instructions 
that manipulate data never get data from 
memory’ or put data into memory', but 
many CISC instructions combine those 
functions. 

❖ An abundance of registen lessens memory 
accesses. Compared w'ith CISC programs, 
RISC programs keep more interim results 
on the chip in registers and less off the 
chip in main memory'. 

These principles make RISC programs longer 
and faster than equivalent CISC programs. 
Intuitively', it may seem diat the shorter CISC 
programs should be faster, but die microcode 
required to handle complex instructions slow's 
die simple instructions that occur most often 
even in CISC programs, resulting in a net loss 
of performance. 
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Five Reasons Why the PowerPC Is a Better Processor 




The internal design of the PowerPC 601, a RISC (reduced Instruction set computer) CPU, Is very 
different from the Motorola 68040, a CISC (complex instruction set computer) CPU. Apple is banking 
on the benefits of RISC to make future Macs easily competitive with other PCs in price and 
performance. In five key areas, the 601 has an edge over the 040. 



1. More efficient overall design 
The PowerPC 601's RISC architecture enables 
the CPU to process instructions efficiently, by 
using independent execution units to handle 
multiple instructions simultaneously. The 
68040's CISC architecture usually must shuttle 
instructions through different units at one time. 
The 601 also uses a smaller set of instructions, 
while the '040 combines instructions from a 
large vocabulary into complex instructions that 
take more processing time. Sometimes it takes 
several RISC instmctions to do the work of a 
single CISC instruction, but more often than not, 
the RISC approach is more efficient overall. 



601 CPU architecture 
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2. More processing per cycle 
The 601's instruction unit holds eight instruc- 
tions and can send up to three per clock cycle to 
other execution units In the CPU for simulta- 
neous processing. By contrast, the '040's integer 
unit holds an average of just three Instructions 
and can send only one instruction per clock 
cycle, in strict first-come-first-served order. The 
601 can hold more Instructions because its 
holding slots are longer (32-bit) than the '040's 
(16-bit). Frequently, only part of an instmction 
can fit in an '040 slot, so one instruction can take 
up several slots in the queue. 
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3. Smarter instruction handling 
The 601 includes an independent branch 
processing unit (BPU) that can process some 
instructions before they're needed by the integer 
unit. These branch instructions help the CPU 
decide what set of calculations (a branch) to do 
based on the CPU's current status. By examining 
branches early, the BPU can detect when a 




(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 

branch calculation is not needed, thus removing 
some work from the integer unit. This in turn 
speeds up overall processing. By contrast, the 
'040's dependent BPU can only narrow down 
calculation options for the integer unit but not 
remove unneeded calculations. 

4. Better memory handling. 

The 601 has a large (32K) cache in which to hold 
frequently used instructions and data, thus 
minimizing the delays of getting them from 
system memory. The GDI's memory bus handles 
64 bits of data at a time — double that of the 

IH Data HH Instructions 
601 cache 040 cache 



64-bit bus 



'040's, so the 601 can transfer more information 
per clock cycle. The '040 uses two smaller (4K) 
caches, one each for data and instructions. 

5. Faster floating-point processing 
The GDI's floating-point unit (FPU) is designed to 
work very fast, so applications that use floating- 
point math will see a great speedup with the 
PowerPC CPU. (Programs today rely more on 
integer calculations, which are sped up by a 
lesser degree on the PowerPC. Apple is thus 
encouraging developers to use more floating- 
point calculations.) A major reason for the 601 
FPU's high speed is that it works independently 
of the integer unit, both getting floating-point 
Instmctions directly from the Instruction unit and 
processing them while the integer unit is doing 
other work. By contrast, the '040's FPU must 
wait for the integer unit to give it floating-point 
calculations and wait again to pass back the 
results for further processing by the integer unit. 



Performance enhancements 

Besides adhering to these RISC design 
principles, PowerPC processors include 
important perlorniance-enhancing features 
found in both RISC and CISC processors. 

One such feauire is the PowerPCs* capability 
to process several instructions conairrendy in 
a multistage pipeline. Each instruction prog- 
resses from stage to stage, with another 
instruction in the stage ahead and yet another 
in the stage behind. Pipelined instructions are 
like kids crawling through a culvert one after 
another; the group would take longer to get 
through if each one went through alone. 

The pipeline may stall if the processor has to 
wait for instructions coming from (or for data 
coming from or going to) main memor)^ 



Processor designers minimize such stalls by 
including a cache to store popular instructions 
and data directly on the chip. 

The 601 has one 32K cache, in which it stores 
copies of die most recendy used memory 
locations (which may contain instructions or 
data), as well as locations that it guesses may be 
needed soon. By comparison, 68030 and 
68040 have two smaller caches: one for data 
and one for instnictions. The 601’s unified 
cache can’t supply instructions and data 
simultaneously, as the *040’s dual cache can. 
Partially offsetting this drawback, a unified 
cache is more adaptable to tasks that benefit 
from unequal amounts of instruction and data 
cache, such as applying filters and effects to 
graphic images. 
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A different RISC 

Several aspects of PowerPC design set these 
processors apart from other RISC and CISC 
designs and improve their overall perfor- 
mance. 

First, PowerPC processors complete several 
instructions in one clock cycle by simulta- 
neously issuing instructions to multiple 
execution units within the processor, a method 
called supascalm' instruction dispatch. 

The 601 has three independent, pipelined 
e.\ecution units: a four-stage integer unit, 
which also handles memory accesses; a five- 
stage FPU; and a two-stage branch-processing 
unit (BPU). The 60 Fs FPU operates 
completely independently of the other units, 
unlike the 68881 FPU coprocessor for the 
68020, the 6882 FPU for the ’030, or die FPU 
built into the 040, w^hich depend on die 
integer unit to fetch instructions, get data, and 
store results. The 601*s independent units can 
complete their instructions out of order, but 
they always store their results to registers in 
the correct sequence. Often, a unit that is 
w'aiting to store its results can begin processing 
another instruction. 

To keep the integer, floating-point, and 
branch-processing pipelines busy, a program 
must have the right mbe of instructions. This 
requirement poses a problem for e.xisting 
Macintosh programs, many of which have 
few — if any — floating-point instmetions. 
With the FPU idle, the 601 cannot process 
more dian two instructions per clock cycle. 
Wlien porting 680X0 programs to the 

Other advantages 

Recent generations of CISC processors — 
including the 68030, 68040, and Pentium — 
incorporate some RISC features and achieve 
the basic RISC goal of processing one instnic- 



PowerPC, developers must include more 
floating-point operations so that the FPU 
shares the overall load of running the pro- 
gram. 

A second factor that differentiates Pow'erPC 
design diminishes a major drawback of RISC 
processors in general: RISC processors take 
more instnictions to complete a task, diereby 
increasing program size. Pow'erPC design 
includes several compound instructions that 
help reduce program size w'ithout reverting to 
full-blow'n complex instructions. Some 
compound instructions are particularly useful 
in 680X0 emulation, including instructions 
that load or store multiple registers at the same 
time, manipulate bits of data or bit ranges, and 
load or store strings arbitrarily aligned in 
memory. 

PowerPC processors also differ from other 
RISC designs in the way that they process 
conditional branch instructions. (Conditional 
branches are like a fork in a path; die processor 
decides whether to continue straight ahead or 
to branch off, based on certain conditions at 
the time.) The 601’s BPU looks ahead for an 
upcoming conditional branch instruction and 
tries to resolve the condition early. If success- 
ful resolution does not result in branching off, 
the program proceeds as though the branch 
instruction were never there, effectively 
executing die branch instruction in zero clock 
cycles. If successfully resolving the condition 
results in branching off, die BPU immediately 
requests new instructions along the new' 
instruction path from die on-chip cache. 



tion per clock cy^cle. Like the PowerPC, the 
Pentium has a superscalar RISC core but 
unlike the PowerPC, the Pentium has an 
extensive microcode outer layer to support 
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80X86 CISC instructions. This complexity 
makes tlie first Pentiums more tlian twice the 
size of the first PowerPC 601s (292 square 
millimeters versus 121 square millimeters). 

The PowerPC family 

The PowerPC 601 is just the first of several 
PowerPC processors. The next generation — 
the 603 — achieves similar performance with a 
different internal architecture. The 603 can 
execute up to three instructions per clock q^le 
in its five independent execution units: a 
branch processing unit, an integer unit, a 
floating-point unit, a load/store unit, and a 
system register unit. To keep its pipelines full, 
the 603 has separate instruction and data 
caches, each of which is 8K. 

The real advantage of the 603, however, is its 
capability to reduce its power consumption 
from its maximum of tliree watts by shutting 
down any execution unit tliat is not in use and 
automatically starting the unit as needed — all 
without the software’s knowing that anything 
has happened. This technique, and other 
power-management techniques, make the 603 
well suited to batter)^-operated computers. On 
the dowTi side, the 603 can perform at 601 
levels only with a large 1MB cache on the 
system board. The cache may use as much 

PowerPC’s significance 

Changing processor architectures is a major 
effort for everyone. The computer maker has 
to redesign the system software to deal with 
the new processor. Anyone who develops 
software must wrestle witli the task of 
rewriting programs for tlie new processor’s 
native language. People who use computers 
based on the new processor have to upgrade 
their equipment and their software. Some- 
times, the effort is necessary. 

The PowerPC processors give the Macintosh 
a future. Apple needs the speed and price of 
the 601 to compete with Window^s computers 



Due to its size, the Pentium uses more powder 
than the 601 (16 watts versus 8.5 watts at peak 
use), and it costs much more. 



power as the 603 saves and w'ould increase 
system cost, making the 603 less desirable for 
portable computers. 

According to Motorola, the Pow^erPC 604 that 
is due in the first half of 1995 will be consider- 
ably faster than the 603, and the 620 that is 
due sometime after the 604 arrives will be 
considerably faster than the 604. Expect the 
604 to succeed the 601 in mid-range and high- 
end desktop Macs during 1995. The 603 and 
tlie 604 should remain in use for several years. 

The 620 is being designed for workstations 
(a faster class of computers tlvan personal 
computers, including Macs), but a body of 
compatible software developed for the 603 and 
604, together with the PowerOpen operating 
system, w'ould ease Apple’s entry into the 
workstation market. Software written for the 
PowerPC 601, 601 or 604 should be compat- 
ible with the 620 Pow'erPC processors despite 
their very different internal architectures 
because they share the same instruction set. 



based on Intel’s 80486DX2 and Pentium 
processors. Already, Windows PCs outnumber 
Macs two or tliree to one, and companies that 
once developed programs exclusively for Macs 
now develop first for Windows computers and 
then for Macs. The Powder Macs mean that 
you no longer will have to buy Wndows to get 
die best raw perfonnance and price. And the 
PowerPC processor gives Apple the core tliat 
should ensure that future Macs remain com- 
petitive with future PCs in tenns of perfor- 
mance and price — and that Macintoshes 
continue to be innovative. 
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Working with 

Compound 

Documents 






* Creating publishers: 
saving live copies of 
material from your 
documents as edition 
files 

’ Subscribing to editions: 
including live copies of 
material in your doc- 
ument from other 
documents 

' Updating a subscriber 
automatically or manually 
when you change a 
publisher 

’ Copying and moving text 
and graphics by dragging 
them within and between 
participating applications 

Looking ahead to 
OpenDoc 



T he United States Constitution is often referred to as being 
a living document because it has the capability to change 
with the times. Application programs that support System 7’s 
publish and subscribe capabilities enable you to create your owm living documents 
The Create Publisher and Subscribe To commands enable you to share informa- 
tion between documents dyiiamically. 



Think of the Create Publisher and Subscribe To commands as being live Copy and 
Paste commands. You can use these commands to copy a group of cells or a chart 
from a spreadsheet and paste it into a word processing report An)time the selected 
information in the spreadsheet changes, the report is updated automatically. 

In this chapter, you’ll learn how' to breathe life into your documents by using the 
Create Publisher, Subscribe To, and other related commands. 



Understanding Publishers, Editions, 
and Subscribers 

System 7 borrows concepts and temiinology from the publishmg industry for its 
publish and subscribe technology. A selected area of a document becomes a 
publisher when you make a live copy of it available to other documents. The 
publisher can include any information tliat you can select witliin a document. 

Publishing material from a document creates a live copy of the material in a 
separate file, which is called an edition (see Figure 14-1). You include a copy of an 
edition in another document by subscribing to the edition. The area of the docu- 
ment that contains a copy of an edition is called a mbsmbe?\ A document can 
contain any number and combination of publishers and subscribers. 
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Figure 14>1: Some edition files. 



Saving a document after changing a publisher in it can update the publisher’s 
edition automadcally (or you can update the edition manually). WTien an edition is 
updated, System 7 notifies all subscribers to that edition that a new edition is 
available. The subscriber can automatically reflect the latest information from the 
edition, or you can update it manually. 

Documents containing subscribers do not have to be open for the subscribers to 
receive edition updates. System 7 stores notices of edition updates destined for 
closed subscribers; it forwards each stored notice when you open the document 
that contains the subscriber. Information always flows from the publisher to an 
edition and then to the edition’s subscribers, as shown in Figure 14-2. 



Publisher Subscriber 



Edition 




Publisher 



Subscriber 



Dance Poster 



Committee Sign-up 

Figure 14-2: The relationship between publisher, edition, and subscriber. 
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Publisliing and subscribing work across a network just as well as they work locally 
on your Macintosh. You can subscribe and get updates to editions that are on any 
disk or folder that you are sharing from someone else. Likewise, other people can 
subscribe and get updates to editions on disks or folders that those people are 
sharing from you. If you are not sharing a disk or folder when an edition on it is 
updated, System 7 stores tlie update notice and forw^ards it to the subscribers on 
your local disks the next time you share the disk or folder. (For more infonnation 
on file sharing, see Chapter 9.) 

The publishing-and-subscribing process works only in programs that are designed 
to take advantage of it. Such programs contain publishing commands in die Edit 
menu or in a submenu of the Edit menu. If you have a program that lacks those 
commands, check with the program’s developer to see whether an upgraded 
version is available. 



Creating a Publisher 

You create a publisher by selecting the information that you want to share and then 
choosing Create Publisher from the Edit menu of your program (see Figure 14-3). 
Many programs put the Create Publisher command in a Publishing submenu or an 
Editions submenu of the Edit menu. 




Figure 14-3: Creating a publisher. 
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In most programs, you need to select text or graphics in your document to create a 
publisher. If you haven’t selected anything, the Create Publisher command is 
dimmed. In a few programs, such as Adobe Photoshop, you can publish an entire 
document by choosing Create Publisher without selecting anything. 

After you choose the Create Publisher command, the Publisher dialog box appears, 
as shown in Figure 14-4. A thumbnail view of the material that you selected 
appears in the Preview area of the dialog box. 
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Figure 14-4: Saving an edition. 



Usually, the folder in which you saved the last edition is open in the dialog box. 
System 7 knows which folder to open because it keeps an alias of the most recendy 
saved edition in the Preferences folder inside the System Folder. You can go to a 
different folder by using the same methods you would use with the Save As 
command. If you want to make the edition available to other users on your net- 
work, be sure to save the edition in a folder or disk that you allow those users to 
share. 

To keep a new publisher, you must save the document that contains it. If you close 
the document without saving, the program asks whether you want to save changes. 
You lose the publisher if you decline to save. 

You can create as many independent publishers in a document as you want. Some 
programs permit publishers to overlap partially or completely; one publisher can 
include all or part of the information contained in another publisher. Apple’s 
guidelines suggest that word processing programs permit nested publishers but not 
overlapping publishers. Spreadsheet programs and graphics programs should 
permit both nesting and overlapping publishers. A program that does not allow 
overlapped or nested publishers dims the Create Publisher command when you 
select any part of a document that already is part of an existing publisher. 
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Smart Multiformat Editions 



An edition's format — plain text, styled text, paint- 
type picture, object-type graphic, and so on — is 
determined by the program that created the doc- 
ument containing the publisher. Some programs 
save information in several formats in an edition file. 
When you subscribe to a multiformat edition, the 
program that created the subscribing document uses 
the most appropriate format. Microsoft Excel, for 



example, saves spreadsheet cells as a picture, as a 
text table, and as a range of formatted Excel cells. A 
graphics document subscribing to an Excel edition 
uses the picture format; a word processor probably 
uses the text table (although Microsoft Word uses 
the formatted cells to create a formatted Word 
table); and another Excel worksheet uses the 
formatted cells. 



Subscribing to an Edition 

You subscribe to an edition to incoqoorate live infonnation from another document 
into die document on which youVe working. To subscribe to an edition, select a 
place in your document for the edition and dien choose Subscribe To from the 
Edit menu, as shown in Figure 14-5. Some programs put the Subscribe To 
command in a Publishing submenu of die Edit menu. 




Figure 14-5; Subscribing to an edition. 
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The place you select for the edition depends on the type of document that’s 
subscribing to it. In a word processing document, you click an insertion point. In a 
spreadsheet document, you select a cell or range of cells. You do not have to select 
a place in most grapliics documents, because you can move the subscriber after 
placing it in the document. 

Choosing Subscribe To from the Edit menu displays the Subscribe To dialog box, 
shown in Figure 14-6. The dialog box displays the highlighted name of the last 
edition that you published or subscribed to, and you can select a different edition as 
though you were using an Open command. When you select an edition, a tliiimb- 
nail view of its contents appears in the Pre\iew area of the dialog box. Clicking the 
Subscribe button places a copy of die selected edition in your document. 
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Figure 14-6: Selecting an edition to subscribe to. 



A document can subscribe to any number of editions. The editions can be on a disk 
direedy connected to your Macintosh, or on a disk or folder that you’re sharing 
from another Macintosh on the same network. 



Controlling Publisher and Subscriber Borders 

Most programs display a gray border around a publisher or subscriber when you 
click or select somediing inside the publisher or subscriber. The border also appears 
if you select part of a document that contains a publisher or subscriber, as shown in 
Figure 14-7. The standard border lines, which are three pixels thick, are medium 
gray (50 percent gray) for publishers and dark gray (75 percent gray) for subscrib- 
ers. Clicking outside the publisher or subscriber makes the border disappear. 

An optional Edit menu command. Show' Borders, displays borders around all 
publishers and subscribers in the active document. After you choose die Show 
Borders command, it becomes die Hide borders command, which (surprise!) hides 
all borders except die one for die subscriber or publisher that you clicked. 
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Publisher 

border 



Subscriber 

border 



Figure 14-7; Borders around publishers and subscribers. 



Some programs, including Microsoft Excel 4, don’t show publisher or subscriber 
borders. Kxcel’s Links command can select a publisher’s range of cells (but not a 
chart, another type of publisher, or a subscriber). You select the name of the 
publisher that you want fi'om a list of publishers in the document, and tlien you 
click a Select button. Excel selects the range of cells and scrolls the document 
window so that you can see it. 



Setting Publisher and Subscriber Options 

System 7 provides several options for working with publishers and subscribers. You 
can adoni a subscriber (change its formatting), locate and open a subscriber’s 
publisher, cono*ol edition updates, and cancel or suspend a publisher or subscriber. 

Application programs use different methods to make pubbsher and subscriber 
options available. Some programs place a Publisher Options command in the Edit 
menu when a publisher is selected in the activ^e window, and they place a Sub- 
scriber Options command in the menu when a subscriber is selected. Choosing one 
of those commands brings up a dialog box in which you set the pubbsher or 
subscriber options (see Figures 14-8 and 14-9). 
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Figure 14-8: A Publisher Options dialog box. 
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Figure 14-9: A Subscriber Options dialog box. 
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Other programs put die Publisher Options and Subscriber Options commands in a 
Publishing submenu or an Editions submenu of the Edit menu. As a shortcut, 
many programs bring up the appropriate options dialog box when you double-click 
a publisher or subscriber while pressing Option. 

Microsoft Kxcel 4 has its own eccentric methods. In Excel, you choose the Links 
command from the File menu to display die Links dialog box. In that dialog box, 
you choose Publisher or Subscriber from the Link Type pop-up menu to see a list 
of the publishers or subscribers that are in the document. Then you select die one 
whose options you want to see, and click an Options button. As a shortcut, you can 
double-click any part of a publisher or subscriber on a worksheet. (The double- 
click trick doesn’t work for chart publishers, however.) Excel’s eccentric methods 
for publish and subscribe have their origins in Microsoft’s own data sharing 
teclinolog)^ called OLE (Object Linking and Embedding). Excel has a hybrid of 
OLE and publish aand subscribe. 

Adorning a subscriber 

Most programs do not permit you to change the contents of a subscriber direcdy, 
because your changes would disappear the next time the subscriber was updated. 
Many programs, however, permit you to adorn a subscriber in ways that the 
program can reapply to a new edition. For example, you may be able to resize or 
crop an entire subscriber as you would resize or crop a graphic in a word processing 
document. You may be able to change all die text in a subscriber to a different font, 
style, or size. 

Programs that allow adornment generally have an option in die Subscriber Options 
dialog box that you can set to maintain or cancel adornments (see Figure 14-10). 
Wlien this option is on, the program reapplies die changes that you made to die 
subscriber the next time the subscriber is updated. 

Opening a subscriber’s publisher 

Generally, you make changes to a subscriber by opening its publisher and changing 
die publisher. To help you open a publisher, die Subscriber Options dialog box 
includes an Open Publisher button. Clicking diis button is supposed to open die 
document that contains the subscriber’s publisher (and the program that created 
the publisher’s document, if it’s not already open), scroll die publisher into view', and 
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Figure 14-10: The Subscriber Options may include an option such as that main- 
tains subscriber adornment. 



select the publisher. Some programs also open a publisher when you press Option 
while double-clicking a subscriber. In practice, however, clicking the Open Publisher 
button and Option-clicking the subscriber do not always open the publisher. 

Sometimes you can open a publisher by opening its edition icon in die Finder. 
When you do, an edition window appears, as showm in Figure 14-1 1. The window 
contains a miniature view of the publisher and an Open Publisher button. Clicking 
this button is supposed to open the publisher’s original document, just as the Open 
Publisher button does in the Subscriber Options dialog box, but the Open Pub- 
lisher button doesn’t aKvays w'ork. 




Figure 14-11: An edition window. 



You can see the last edition that you used by opening the Preferences folder in the 
System Folder. Opening the alias named Last Edition Used displayed the edition 
window of the last edition you saved. 
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Suspend Before You Amend 



In programs that permit you to modify a subscriber, 
you should suspend or cancel automatic edition 
updating before you begin editing the subscriber (as 
explained in "Updating Editions" in this chapter). This 
action preserves your changes until you update the 
subscriber manually by clicking the Get Edition Now 



button in the Subscriber Options dialog box. When a 
subscriber is updated, changes you have made 
directly to it (not to the corresponding publisher) may 
be lost. Some programs warn you before automati- 
cally updating a subscriber that you have modified, 
but many automatically update without warning. 



Making Changes to a Publisher 

You can modify a publisher within a document the way you would any other part 
of a document. You can add material to a publisher or delete material from it, 
making tlie publisher larger or smaller. You can cut an entire publisher and paste it 
in a different place in the document. Copying and pasting or otherwise duplicating 
a publisher, however, isn’t a good idea. If you do, all duplicates of the publisher 
share one edition, making the contents of subscribers to that edition seem to be 
unpredictable. (The edition reflects the contents of the most recendy updated 
duplicate publisher.) 

Each time you save a document that contains a re\dsed publisher, the application 
program automatically updates the publisher’s edition. You can turn off automatic 
updating and update only manually, however, as described in the following section. 



Updating Editions 

The Subscriber and Publisher Options dialog boxes enable you to control whether 
edition updates are sent or received automatically or manually. Various programs 
label these dialog-box options differendy. You can set update options individually 
for each publisher and subscriber. For example, you may want one subscriber in a 
document (such as a logo) to be updated on request and another subscriber (such as 
daily sales figures) to be updated automatically. 

A publisher’s Publisher Options dialog box (refer to Figure 14-8) controls when 
new editions of the publisher are sent. V\^en you activate the standard setting. On 
Save, the program automatically sends a new edition the next time you save the 
document (if you modified the publisher). Setting the Manually option suspends 
sending new editions of the publisher until you click the Send Edition Now button 
in the Publisher Options dialog box. 

The subscriber can receive new editions automatically or manually. If the Auto- 
matically option is set in the subscriber’s Subscriber Options dialog box (refer to 
Figure 14-9), the subscriber gets updated as soon as the program receives a new 
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edition. You can suspend automatic subscriber updating by setting die Manually 
option in the subscriber’s Subscriber Options dialog box. To get a manual update, 
click the Get Edition Now button in the Subscriber Options dialog box. 

You can cancel a publisher or subscriber by clicking die Cancel Subscriber or 
Cancel Publisher button in die Publisher Options or Subscriber Options dialog 
box. Canceling a publisher or subscriber pemianendy breaks die link between die 
publisher and the subscriber. 

Some programs enable you to suspend all updating activity temporarily by provid- 
ing a Suspend All Editions command (or its equivalent) in die Edit menu. MTien this 
command is activated, a check mark appears next to it in the menu, and die program 
blocks all publishers from sending new editions and all subscribers from receiving 
new editions. Turning off the command removes the check mark from the menu 
and updates, with any new' editions, all subscribers that are set to receive new 
editions automatically. The Stop All Editions command affects only publishers and 
subscribers in documents created by the program in which you use die command. 



Editing the Drag-and-Drop Way 

If you don’t need live links between editions, you can create compound documents 
by copying and pasting parts from documents that you created in different pro- 
grams. System 7.5 provides a more direct way to copy text, graphics, and other 
material within a document, betw'een documents, and betw^een applications. This 
capability, called drag-and-drop editing, w'orks only with apphcations that are 
designed to take advantage of it. The versions of SimpleText, Stickies, the Note 
Pad, the Scrapbook, Desktop Patterns, and die Finder that are included widi 
S}^tem 7.5 all workwdth drag-and-drop editing. 

To copy material within a document, open the document and select the text, 
graphic, or other material that you w^ant to copy; then hold down die Option key 
and drag the selected material to the place w'here you want the copy. As you drag, 
an outline of the selected material follows the mouse pointer, and an insertion 
point shows wiiere die copy will appear when you stop dragging (see Figure 14-12). 
If you w'ant to move selected material widiin a document rather dian copy it, drag 
it the selected material without pressing the Option key. 

To copy material betw^een documents, first open both documents and position 
them so that you can see the source material and die place where you w^ant to drop 
a copy of it. Select the text, graphic, or other source material and dien drag the 
selected material to the place in die second document where you want the copy. As 
you drag, an oudine of the selected material follows die mouse pointer. WTien die 
pointer enters the destination window, a border appears around die content area of 
the window, and an insertion point shows where the copy will appear when you 
stop dragging (see Figure 14-13). You can use the same mediod to copy between 
documents in a single application or betw^een two applications. 
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Attractions for Children 

Whatever the young museum-goer's age or Interest, 
the Smithsonian Is certain to delight and Intrigue. 

Arts and Industries Building 

Weather permitting, a ride on the carousel located on the National Mall In front of this 
museum is a popular children’s activity. Inside, the Discovery Theater features a range 
of programs (from October through July) for young audiences. Including mimes, 
musicians, puppeteers, and storytellers. 

National Air and Space Museum 

The Langley Theater, showing films about the history of flight and space technology on 
a five-story IMAX screen, and the Einstein Planetarium, with presentations about our 
solar system and beyond, provide a memorable as well as educational experience for 
7iTT«gvs:'3p»cvCT-art;-a- wai k- lhTVuylr SicglTity;-Tirfdif l-ouchublv trivun-f ouk ijll ■servv-lu •• 
bring the space age Into clear focus. 

jf^tlonal Museum of American History 

Demonstrations of machine tools, powermBcmfi0rg7typreTaundtng7Hnd"prfntTng“ai5"Wi^ll 
as a rrumberorDemiinstratlon Cente^^ serve to bring our country’s history to life In 
this museum. Traditional favorites for young visitors include a doll house, trains and 
cars, bikes, and the Foucault pendulum that visually demonstrates the rotation of the 
earth on its axis. Visitors age 5 and older can touch, examine, and use objects like 
those on exhibit In the museum In the Hands On History Room. Old-fashioned Ice-cream 
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Figure 14-12: Drag-and-drop editing within a document. 
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Ice-cream treats are featured In the Palm Court. 

National Museum of Natural History 

Inside in the Discovery Room, young visitors can handle natural science 
objects from fossils to freeze-dried animals under the supervision of 
volunteer attendants. A unique Insect Zoo that Includes a live beehive, ant 
colonies, hissing cockroaches, and tarantulas (of particular interest at 
feeding time) provides another Intriguing experience. Fascinating Insights 
toothertlmes [and' pTa c es ' can be Tolind ‘ f 
and In the anthropological halls where dioramas depict everyday 
occurrences Injthe lives of Native Americans, as well as the cultures of 
Asia and the Pacific. 




National Zoo 

Enjoyed by all ag¥s7Vhe Nanona^^^^^ special learning 

centers— ZDOlab, Bird Resource Center, and Reptile Discovery Center— that 
feature hands-on. Interactive activities to Increase understanding and 
appreciation of the Zoo’s mission and Its animals. 

For more Information, write or call: 

Smithsonian Information, AOL 
SI Building, Room 153, MRC 010 
Washington. DC 20560 

202/357-2700 (voice); 202/357-1729 (TTV for callers with 
communication Impairments). 
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Figure 14-13: Drag-and-drop editing between documents. 
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You also can drag selected material from a document to the Desktop or a folder 
window, where the Finder creates a clipping file tliat contains a copy of the dragged 
material. You can open the copied material to inspect it. To copy die contents of a 
clipping file to a document, drag the clipping-file icon to the open document’s 
window. 

You can use a clipping file over and over. For example, you can keep handy 
clippings that contain your letterhead, the company logo, a list of your e-mail 
addresses, and any other element that you use frequendy. 

Some people prefer drag-and-drop to cut-and-paste editing because they find it 
easier to use. Drag-and-drop has one clear advantage: It doesn’t wipe out the 
contents of the Clipboard, so it’s a good method to use when the Clipboard 
contains important material that you’re not ready to replace. 



Previewing OpenDoc 

As this book w^as being finished, Apple w^as still refining an extension to System 7.5 
called OpenDoc, which will lead to a w^hole new w'ay of thinking about compound 
documents. In fact, OpenDoc may lead to universal compound documents by 
pa\ing die way for miniature application programs that mix and match in the 
background to put documents together. 

The idea behind OpenDoc is that people ought to be able to put together com- 
pound documents without ha\ing to think about w^hich programs create the 
different parts. With OpenDoc, you’ll start with a fresh document w henever you 
start a new' project If you start a report by writing some text, the text-editing 
program that you prefer will open while you w^ork on the text; when you switch to 
chart building, the chart-making program that you prefer will open. When you 
pass your file on to a colleague or friend, diat person doesn’t have to use the same 
programs you did; the text-editing and chart-making programs on that person’s 
Mac will recognize w^hen diey are needed and will open w'hen your colleague or 
fiiend needs them. 

A document-centered way of working has many advantages: 

❖ Users will be able to add or edit any kind of content within die document 
window, without importing from, placing into, or even cutting and pasting 
betw'een programs. 

❖ Because all the parts of a document will be dioroughly incorporated into it, 
users w^on’t have to check and double-check to make sure that related files are 
included when they exchange documents with other people. 
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❖ You’ll be able to work witli die tools diat you prefer. For example, you won’t 
have to learn how to edit text in your spreadsheet and your slide-show pro- 
grams; instead, you’ll use the text editor of your choice whenever you need to 
enter or edit text, whedier diat text is in spreadsheet cells, chart labels, or fax 
cover sheets. 

Program publishers probably will be able to produce programs and upgrades faster, 
because the programs ought to be smaller and more modular. For the same reason, 
these programs probably will take up much less memorj^. Documents will be more 
portable, because diey w'on’t require diat specific programs be present to open die 
documents. 

How quickly Open Doc actually changes your style of working will depend on how 
program publishers decide to implement the OpenDoc framework — and on how 
helpful users eventually find OpenDoc to be. 

Apple plans to sell OpenDoc as an add-on package for System 7.5. OpenDoc is 
intended to w'ork not only on Macs but also on odier computers, w^hich eventually 
will have OpenDoc and OpenDoc-compatible programs. Most important for 
people w'ho exchange files widi people w'ho work on Windows computers, die 
OpenDoc format is expected to recognize and w^ork widi Alicrosoft OLE 2 
documents (die Window^s equivalent of publishing and subscribing). 
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II 



CHAPTER 



CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



ii 



• The Create Publisher command saves a live copy of selected material in an 
edition file, and the Subscribe To command puts a copy of an edition in the 
document on which you're working. 

• You can publish editions to your shared folders and disks, and you can 
subscribe to editions from folders and disks that you're sharing with other 
computers on your network. 

• In most programs, you can recognize publishers and subscribers by their 
gray borders. 

• Although you usually can't change a subscriber directly, you may be able 
adorn it. To change the content of a subscriber, open its publisher by 
clicking the Open Publisher button in the Subscriber Options dialog box or 
the edition window. 

• The Publisher Options and Subscriber Options dialog boxes control whether 
an individual publisher or subscriber is updated automatically or manually. 

• Publishing and subscribing methods differ somewhat from one program to 
the next. 

• With some programs, if you have the Macintosh Drag-and-Drop extension 
installed, you can copy items across window borders by selecting them 
and then dragging. 

• OpenDoc, a forthcoming System extension from Apple, could make 
compound documents the norm, with program distinctions fading into the 
background. 



ments, and between applications. This 
capability works only with applications 
that are designed to take advantage of 
it. The versions of SimpleText, Sticky 
Memos, the Note Pad, the Scrapbook, 
and the Finder that are included with 
System 7.5 all work with drag-and-drop 
editing. 

edition 

A file that contains a live copy of the 
material in a publisher. When the pub- 
lisher changes, the edition is updated. 
Subscribers contain copies of editions. 

publisher 

A section of a document, a copy of 
which has been saved as an edition for 
other documents to suberibe to. 

subscriber 

A copy of an edition that has been 
placed in a document and can be up- 
dated automatically when the edition is 
updated by its publisher. 



adorn 

To adorn a subscriber means to change 
its formatting. 



drag-and-drop editing 
To copy text, graphics, and other mate- 
rial within a document, between docu- 
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with Others 




' Apple Open Collaboration 
Environment (AOCE) 
offers communications 
between workgroup 
members directly on the 
desktop 

' PowerTalk, Apple's first 
product based on AOCE, 
provides catalogs, mes- 
sages, mail, and privacy 
support, letting you send 
and receive electronic 
mail from any compatible 
application or the 
desktop 

PowerShare server 
software enhances the 
security, catalog support, 
and messaging services 
of PowerTalk 



T he nature of personal and business communication is 

changing. On a personal level, people need to exchange 
messages and information quickly with people nearby and far away. 

They need to send and receive messages and documents even when 
all parties are not available at die same time. In business, more and 
more companies are forming flexible teams diat come together quickly to accom- 
plish a task and then break up. Communication among members of these ad hoc 
workgroups is becoming a crucial part of everyone’s working world. In addition, 
decisions made lower down in organizations require the flow of information among 
a broader range of people. These changes in organizational structures and personal 
communication needs are driving an increasing demand for collaborative software. 



System 7 Pro and System 7.5 provide collaboration sendees dirough PowerTalk 
system software and PowerShare collaboration server software. PowerTalk and 
PowerShare are based on Apple’s collaboration technology called Apple Open 
Collaboration Environment (AOCE). This chapter describes AOCE, PowerTalk, 
and PowerShare. 



Apple Open Collaboration Environment (AOCE) 

AOCE is not software; it’s an operating sj^tem framework for the following 
communication services: 

❖ Mail and messaging allow applications and people to send and receive mes- 
sages and documents over a network whether or not the sender and receiver are 
available at the same time. Messages and documents can be stored until the 
recipient is ready to receive tliem. 
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❖ Catalogs store infomiation about people and netw^ork sendees needed for 
effective collaboration. 

❖ Authentication and privacy verify the identity of the sender and receiver, 
protect messages against snooping while en route, and simplify access to 
multiple file servers and network services. 

❖ Digital Signature allows you to add a unique electronic signature to electronic 
documents, guaranteeing that a document has not been altered since you 
“signed” it and that you are who you say you are. 

Some AOCE services, such as catalog and mailbox management, are based in the 
Finder. Many AOCE services are available to all applications, much like printing 
and file access. It’s up to the application to include menu commands and other 
means of accessing the AOCE services, just as applications must include Print and 
Page Setup commands to access printing and Open and Save commands for file 
access. For example, a spreadsheet program that has a Send command in its File 
menu can send any spreadsheet as e-mail — no need to attach the spreadsheet file 
to an e-mail message created in an e-mail program. The Send command attaches a 
mmleTy which like a paper envelope lists the address of the sender and recipient, to 
the spreadsheet. Your address is added to the mailer automatically. Even better, 
you can place the recipient on the mailer by dragging the recipient’s icon from an 
open catalog on your desktop to the mailer at the top of the open spreadsheet. As 
another example, you can get a file from an on-line service such as CompuServe or 
eWorld, open the file in your word processing program, add comments, and send 
the amended file by e-mail to someone else. If you have the appropriate software 
installed, you can send a fax or e-mail message from widiin any application. 

Mail and messaging services 

Just as System 7’s file sharing (described in Chapter 9) enables you to share files 
with anyone on your netw'ork, AOCE enables you to exchange e-mail with anyone 
on the network. Prior to AOCE, exchanging e-mail required that everyone on the 
network have a special e-mail application. In addition, one Mac on the network had 
to run a program called an e-mail server, which managed e-mail exchanges like die 
post office manages paper mail. AOCE makes the e-mail server optional and does 
more than provide the mail transport infmstructure (analogous to the trucks, 
planes, and postal clerks of the U.S. Mail service). 

The mail and messaging services of AOCE also provide a consistent interface so 
that you have to learn only one method for sending mail. Every application diat 
takes advantage of AOCE’s mail and messaging services can attach a standard 
mailer to a document (see Figure 15-1), causing the document to be sent as e-mail. 
Sending documents by e-mail becomes as easy and consistent as printing. 
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The mailer 



Figure 15-1: The universal mailer attachment in an AOCE-compliant application. 



The mailer isn’t die only standard interface item diat AOCE provides. It also puts a 
universal mailbox for receiving or sending mail on your desktop. 

xAlthough AOCE doesn’t require an e-mail server on the network, there are 
advantages to having one. An AOCE e-mail server can store messages sent to you 
while your Mac was not connected to the netw'ork (perhaps it was turned off) and 
forward them to you the next time you connect to the network. Likewise, the 
AOCE server can store and forward messages you send to other people. It makes 
sure that the message gets through, even when the recipient resides on a remote 
network. 

In addition, you can send messages at stated times by using an agent. Agents are 
software entities that manage the flow of messages between computers. You can 
write your own agents with AppleScript (described in Chapter 18) serving as your 
front-end for message management. Your agent filters incoming messages and 
prioritizes diem according to criteria that you set Bec'ause Apple events are heavily 
involved widi agents, you can send messages to perform work in your applications 
if these programs respond to Apple events. 
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Catalog services 

AOCE organizes your personal and network addresses into catalogs. You can move 
and copy items from one catalog to another by dragging, just as you move items 
betw'een folders in the Finder. You can also drag items from catalogs to open 
documents of applications that include a Send command in the File menu or are 
otherwise designed to take advantage of AOCE semces. For example, you can 
easily send e-mail to a team member by dragging that person’s icon from your 
open catalog to the open e-mail. (The e-mail must be created by an AOCE- 
compliant program such as AppleMail, tlie AOCE mail program diat Apple 
includes with System 7 Pro and System 7.5.) 

Catalogs can hold other information, such as phone numbers, Internet addresses, 
and CompuServe numbers. Thus catalogs act like contact management programs, 
creating electronic business cards that can be enclosed in other messages or sent by 
themselves over the network. Workgroups can share catalogs to maintain common 
contact infonnation, joint calendars, and so on. 

Catalogs also manage AppleTalk network devices and network zones more 
efficiendy dian the Chooser. Eventually, you may be able to add catalog software 
modules that provide access to other types of e-mail systems such as QuickMail, 
Microsoft Mail, and cc:Mail and to on-line information services such as America 
Online, CompuServe, and eWorld. 

Authentication and privacy services 

Today, when so many messages are flying dirough die ether, collaboration services 
must be able to ensure that communications remain private while in transit. An 
AOCE sender encrypts and decrypts messages, making them unrecognizable to 
someone who manages to tap your network. The AOCE sender also uses an 
encryption method to authenticate the identities of a message’s sender and receiver. 
These authentication and privaq^ services are not provided unless your network has 
an AOCE serv^er. 

An AOCE sender does not require AOCE to supply the correct passwords auto- 
matically when you access file servers or other network services. Instead of entering 
passwords individually for each file server or network service you use, you enter a 
single access code once. The access code verifies diat you are w ho you say you are. 
After the verification process, AOCE automatically supplies passwwds as needed so 
file servers and network services no longer interrupt you with passw'ord requests. 

Digital signatures 

Digital signatures serve the same function as handwritten signatures, namely 
identifying die person who vouches for the accuracy of the signed document. 
Signatures make documents legally binding and trustworthy^ Anyone can compare 
the document’s signature with a sample signature and verify that the so-signed 
document is authentic. Digital signatures perfonn exacdy the same function, 
providing a way to verily the authenticity of an electronic document 
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PowerTalk 

PowerTalk software is die first Apple product based on AOCE tecluiology. It runs 
on individual Macs to provide a consistent interface to AOCE services — mail and 
messaging, catalogs, authentication and privacy, and digital signature. In other 
words, PowerTalk provides the icons, windows, menu commands, and other means 
to manipulate AOCE services. It consists of several system extensions, as well as the 
AppleMail and DigiSign Utility applications, and requires the Finder that comes 
with System 7.1.1 (System 7 Pro) and later. 

Installing PowerTalk inserts tw'o new commands in the Finder’s Special menu and 
places several new icons on your desktop as well as inside the PowerTalk folder and 
the Mail and Catalogs folder, as shown in Figure 15-2. These icons provide access 
to the following Pow^erTalk senices: 

❖ Key Chain keeps track of the passwords and other information (the “keys”) you 
must supply to gain access to file servers and other network services. It auto- 
matically provides the correct password and other necessary information when 
you begin using a file server or network service. 

❖ Catalogs keep track of information about individual people, groups, file servers 
and other netw^ork devices, and so on. This information simplifies sending e- 
mail, connecting to file serv'ers, and using other cataloged items. 

❖ Mailbox accumulates incoming and outgoing messages, faxes, e-mail, and voice 
mail. 

❖ AppleMail creates and manages e-mail messages and files attached to them. 

❖ Digital Signature applies an electronic signature to a document so that anyone 
with PowerTalk can verify who signed the document and can confirm that it has 
not been changed since that person signed it. 

Installing PowerTalk adds AOCE services to the Finder and enables you to create 
e-mail mth the AppleMail application, hut it does not add AOCE services to other 
applic'ations. It’s up to the developers of other applications to add the menu 
commands necessar}^ to take adv^antage of the AOCE services that Pow^erTalk 
enables. Developers must upgrade old applications to work wath PowerTalk, and 
you must obtain and install die upgraded applications if you w^ant to create e-mail 
and use odier Pow^erTalk services from within your applications. 

To gain any value from tliese PowerTalk collaboration services, you must netwwk 
your Macintosh widi other Macs that hav^e PowerTalk installed. PowerTalk works 
on all types of AppleTalk networks — LocalTalk (using either Apple cabling or 
phone-type cabling), EdierTalk (using any ty^e of Ediemet cabling), Apple 
Remote Access (using modems and telephone lines), and TokenTalk (using Token 
Ring cabling). 
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Figure 15-2: PowerTalk at a glance. 



The following sections describe the PowerTalk collaboration services in more 
detail. 

Key Chain 

Some of the most visible symbols of PowerTalk’s presence on your desktop are its 
three new desktop icons that sit on the right side of your Mac’s screen. The Key 
Chain is a powerful mechanism for automatic access to file servers and other 
network services that require a password to connect. In System 7.5, you can also 
have the Key Chain prevent unauthorized startup of your Mac. Using the Key 
Chain requires entering an access code (also called your Key Chain passw^ord or key). 
This access code protects your correspondences, because without knowledge of 
your password, no one can open your desktop mailbox. 
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Setting up your Key Chain 

You set up die Key Chain access code by choosing Unlock Key Chain from the 
Finder’s Special menu. A dialog box appears and welcomes you to PowerTalk. 
\^Tien you click the Proceed button, another dialog box appears asking whether 
you have a PowerShare account. If you click the Yes button, the Mac searches the 
network for all available PowerShare services and displays a list of them in yet 
another dialog box, asking you to select your PowerShare service from the list. The 
Mac does not search for PowerShare services if you click the No button. 

Next, another dialog box appears in which you must enter the Key Chain owner’s 
name and access code (see Figure 15-3). You do not have to enter your real name 
or the Owner name entered in the Sharing Setup control panel (see “Identifying 
Your Macintosh” in Chapter 9). Your access code must be at least six characters 
long and should be easy for you to remember but hard for others to guess. Don’t 
use your name or the name of a close relative. Longer access codes are harder to 
guess, as are access codes that combine two unrelated words, include pimctuation 
and numbers, and mix uppercase and lowercase letters, such as “DlG+bOzO.” 

When you finish setting up your access code, PowerTalk gives your Mailbox the 
name you entered. 





To preuent unauthorized use, your Key Chain 
is protected by an Recess Code. 






Please prouide your name and Recess Code: 




Name: | King Pimento 
Recess Code: 






[ Cancel ] |[ OK 


)| 









Figure 15-3: Setup information for the Key Chain. 



Changing Key Chain services 

Your Key Chain always includes at least one service, the AppleTalk network mail 
sendee. You can add or remove file servers and otlier nenv^ork services at any time. 
To see the network services that your Key Chain offers, double-click its icon. A list 
of services appears in the Key Chain mndow, as shown in Figure 15-4. 
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Setting Your Clock and Computer Name 



When setting up PowerTalk, it's a good idea to 
check the accuracy of your system clock. PowerTalk 
uses the system clock to stamp your outgoing 
correspondence with the time and date. To check 
the clock and adjust It If necessary, you can use the 
Date & Time control panel. If you have not already 
done so, use the Sharing Setup control panel to set 



your computer's name (see "Identifying Your 
Macintosh" in Chapter 9). The name you set is the 
"address" to which other PowerTalk users can send 
you mail. Give your computer a name that makes it 
easy for others to find you. Consider including your 
name in the name of your computer: for example, 
"Biff's Power Mac." 




Current Key Chain services 



Figure 1 5-4: The Key Chain window lists network services. 



To add the file server, simply connect to it as you usually do. Immediately after you 
enter the server’s correct name and password, PowerTalk displays a dialog box 
asking whether you want to add the file server to your Key Chain. Click the Yes 
button to connect to the file ser\^^er and add it to your Key Chain, click the No 
button to connect to the server without adding it to your Key Chain, or click the 
Cancel button to neidier connect to the file server nor add it to your Key Chain. 
For details about connecting to a file server, see “Connecting as a registered user or 
guest” in Chapter 9. 

To add anodier type of service, open your Key Chain icon and click the Add 
button in die Key Chain window. 

To remove a service from your Key Chain, select the service in the Key Chain 
window^ and click the Remove button there. You cannot remove your AppleTalk 
network mail service. 

Changing the Key Chain name or access code 

You can change the Key Chain owner’s name or Key Chain access code at any 
time. Simply open the Key Chain icon on your desktop and click the Change Code 
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button in the Key Chain window, as shown in Figure 15-5. If you try to open your 
Key Chain w^hile it’s locked, PowerTalk asks you to enter the correct Key Chain 
access code. 
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Figure 15-5: Change your access code in the Key Chain 
window. 



Wien you change the name in the Key Chain window, Pow^erTalk changes the 
name of the desktop Mailbox icon to match. You camiot change die name of the 
Mailbox icon by using nonnal methods for editing icon names in the Finder (as 
described in “Renaming Icons” in Chapter 4). You can change the name of the Key 
Chain icon by using normal icon name-editing mediods, howwer. 

Locking your Key Chain 

The Key Chain access code provides the first line of defense against snooping eyes. 
You can lock your catalog and mailbox infonnation by choosing Lock Key Chain 
from the Finder’s Special menu. Choosing this command lets you walk away from 
your computer w^hile restricting access to your data until you re-enter your access 
code. You can also set PowerTalk to lock your Key Chain after a certain period of 
inactivity. Use the Pow'erTalk Setup control panel, shown in Figure 15-6. 



" .1 PowerTalk Setup 


cS 


Collaboration Seruices 


(S> 
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On Collaboration Services are presently available. 
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/IT Key Chain. ^ ^ 



Setup a timed 
lock-up here 



Figure 15-6: The PowerTalk Setup control panel. 
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You can also use draconian methods and turn off your collaboration services by 
clicking the Off option in the PowerTalk Setup control panel. WTien you restart 
your computer, no mailbox or catalog appears on die desktop. Your Key Chain 
icon appears when PowerTalk is off, but you can’t open it. To regain access to your 
collaboration services, you have to go back into the PowerTalk Setup control 
panel, click On, and restart your Mac. 

Catalogs and information cards 

PowerTalk organizes information about people, shared network devices, and 
sendees such as file servers. You can use catalogs to access these people and things 
quickly and find information about them. All Macs with PowerTalk have at least 
two catalogs, one shared and one personal. 

Shared catalogs 

Every Mac with PowerTalk has an AppleTalk catalog, which contains information 
about each PowerTalk computer and file sender on die network. To see die 
AppleTalk catalog, open the Catalogs icon on the desktop and then open die 
AppleTalk icon, as shown in Figure 15-7. 




Figure 15>7: Access the AppleTalk catalog via the Catalogs icon. 
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The Catalogs icon contains shared catalogs. If you have odier shared catalogs on 
your network, you see their icons when you open the Catalogs icon. You cannot 
actually move catalogs out of the Catalogs window, but you can make aliases of 
icons in die Catalogs window and place diem anywhere you like. To make an alias 
of a catalog in die Catalogs window, simply drag the catalog’s icon to die desktop 
or any folder window. The Finder automatically makes an alias; you don’t have to 
use die Make Alias command. 

Personal catalogs 

The other catalog on every Mac with PowerTalk is called the Personal Catalog. It 
resides on your Mac, so you can use your personal catalog even when you are not 
connected to a network. Initially, your personal catalog is in the Apple Menu Items 
folder or in the Mail and Catalogs folder inside the Apple Menu Items folder. 
Either way it is easy to open from the Apple menu, as shown in Figure 15-8. You 
can move your personal catalog anyplace you like and make aliases of it as needed. 
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Figure 15-B; Open your Personal Catalog from the Apple menu. 



Your personal catalog starts out empty. You add information about die individuals 
and groups widi whom you work and about the file servers and network services 
you use. You can use your personal catalog to create a personal information 
management system, recording business or pleasure contact infonnation that you 
can use to contact people by e-mail, fax, telephone, or postal mail. 
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If one personal catalog is not enough, you can create more. You can name tliem 
anything you want and place them anywhere on your hard disk for easy access. To 
create a new personal catalog, first open your main Personal Catalog (in die Apple 
menu) or open the Catalogs icon (on die desktop). A Catalogs menu appears next to the 
Finder’s Special menu. Choosing New Personal Catalog fioni die Catalog menu creates 
a new personal catalog on the desktop, as shown in Figure 15-9. You can change its 
name by using normal icon-edidng methods (see ‘‘Renaming Icons” in Chapter 4), 
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Figure 15-9: Personal catalog icons. 



Bookmark marks your 
preferred personal catalog 



Wien you have more than one personal catalog, you can designate one as your 
preferred catalog. Applications that take advantage of PowerTalk services can 
always find items in your preferred personal catalog, no matter where it is on your 
hard disk. PowerTalk marks die icon of your preferred personal catalog with a 
bookmark (see Figure 15-9). Initially, your preferred personal catalog is the one in 
the Apple menu. 

To designate a preferred personal catalog, select its icon and choose Get Info from 
the Finder’s File menu to bring up the catalog’s Info window (see Figure 15-10). In 
the Lifo window, click the Set Preferred button, and then close die Info window. 
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Figure 15-10: A personal catalog's 
Info window. 
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Catalog items 

PowerTalk represents each person, group, file server, nemmk service, or other 
catalog item with an information card. Opening an infonnation card (for example, 
by double-clicking it) brings up a window that contains information about the 
catalog item in a window. The content and appearance of an information card 
window^ depend on the kind of item the card represents. 

❖ User information cards include a person’s name, postal addresses, electronic 
addresses, telephone numbers, and any other pertinent details you want to 
record, such as hobbies and spouse’s name (Figure 15-11 provides an example). 
Cards that contain electronic addresses simplify addressing e-mail to individuals, 
as described in the section “AppleMail and the Mailer” later in this chapter. To 
create a new user information card, open a personal catalog and choose New 
User from the Finder’s Catalog menu. 



Zoltan Amadeus Pomer i 



I Busirtess Card" 




Zoltan Amadeus Power 
President 

ZAP Industries 
10510 Industrial Parkway 
Cherry Hill NJ 



<Miscellaneous> 



Choose an information 
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Personal Info, Phone 
Numbers, or Electronic 
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Figure 15-11: The window of a user information card. 



❖ Group information cards contain aliases that point to user information cards 
(see Figure 15-12). You can use group information cards to address e-mail to 
groups, as described in the section “AppleMail and the Mailer” later in this 
chapter. To create a new group information card, open a personal catalog and 
choose New Group from the Finder’s Catalog menu. To add a user to a group, 
drag the user’s card from a personal catalog to the group’s card. To add one 
group to another group, drag the first group’s card to the second group’s card. 

❖ File server information cards contain the information you need to connect to 
the file servers (usually a registered user name and password) and a list of 
volumes that are available on die server (see Figure 15-13). Opening a volume 
listed in a server information card connects you to die server, puts the volume 
icon on your desktop, and opens the volume. Your AppleTalk catalog (in the 
Catalogs icon) automatically lists each file server to which you have access. You 
can copy a file server from the AppleTalk catalog to a personal catalog by 
dragging the server’s card. 
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Figure 15-12: The window of a group 
information card. 




Figure 15-13: The window of a file 
server information card. 



Browsing and searching catalogs 

VX^iile browsing a catalog, you can use the Finder’s View menu to choose die order 
in which die catalog window lists items — by name or by kind. Alternatively, you 
can sort catalog items by clicking a column heading in the catalog window. The Finder 
underlines the heading of the column by which catalog items are currendy sorted. 

You can also use the View menu to list only file servers, only users (including 
gi*oups), or only miscellaneous items in die catalog. 

You use the Catalogs icon on the desktop to search for network catalogs and copy 
addresses from network-based catalogs to your information cards and catalogs. You 
can also locate shared catalogs over the netw^ork by using the Find in Catalog 
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command from die Apple menu. This utility lets you search specific servers as well 
as search by type of information (for example, file servers or user infomiation cards) 
and then copy found items to the location you choose. 

If you’re not sure which catalog contains an item you need, choose Find in Catalog 
from the Apple menu, as shown in Figure 15-14. (With System 7.5, Find in 
Catalog is in the Mail and Catalogs submenu of the Apple menu.) Use the pop-up 
menus in that window to tell the Finder which kind of item you are looking for and 
where to look Type at least the first part of the item’s name and click the Find 
button to begin the search. A list of matching items appears in the Find in Catalog 
window. You open a found item by double-clicking it, or you can drag a copy to 
the desktop or a personal catalog. 
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Figure 15-14: Choose Find in Catalog from the Apple menu to 
search for a forgotten catalog item. 



Messaging and mail 

One exciting thing about PowerTalk is that it brings consistent e-mail services to 
both your desktop and to applications designed (or upgraded) to take advantage of 
Pow^erTalk. E-mail services, such as sending and receiving messages, enclosing 
documents, and sending carbon copies, are included with System 7 Pro and System 
7.5, extending the reach of your Mac. PowerTalk’s mail services are compatible 
with third-party e-mail systems, existing beside these stand-alone products to 
provide a standard interface throughout all applications. 

With Pow^erTalk, you can perform the following mail activities: 

❖ Send documents, applications, and folders by dragging tliem onto a user or 
group information card containing the recipient’s electi*onic address. 
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❖ Centralize all your incoming and outgoing e-mail in one place in your desktop 
mailbox. It has an In Tray that lists all incoming mail, regardless of its origin, 
and an Out Tray sho^\ing mail that has been sent, regardless of its destination. 

❖ Widi a PowerShare server on your network, you can send mail to workgroup 
members who are not logged onto the network. Likewise, you can receive mail 
even if your Mac was not connected to the netw^ork when the e-mail was sent. 
You can also check for PowerShare mail from another computer on the network. 

By purchasing and installing additional softw^are called a pe?yonal gateway, you can 
extend PowerTalk to handle other communications. You may install personal 
gateways to handle e-mail from other sources such as QuickMail, Microsoft Mail, 
the Internet, CompuSen^e, eWorld, America Online, and Prodigy, Other personal 
gateways can send and receive faxes and take phone messages. 

Checking your mailbox In Tray 

The mailbox icon that appears on your desktop after you install PowerTalk is your 
file cabinet for incoming and outgoing mail. Your mailbox contains PowerTalk e- 
mail, which may include many different types of materials, such as documents, 
information cards, letters, application programs, fonts, and movies. Your mailbox 
may also contain e-mail from other sources, faxes, voice mail, and other communi- 
cations if you have installed the appropriate personal gateway software. 

When you open your mailbox, the first thing you see is your In Tray window, as 
shown in Figure 15-15. As you can probably guess, your In Tray lists mail that you 
have received. You can also gain access by selecting the In Tray from the Mailbox 
menu that appears in the menu bar when you open the mailbox. 




Sending Files and Folders as E-Mail 



To send files, folders, or information cards as e-mail, Note that you cannot send user information cards to 
drag them to a user or group information card icon. a group by dragging the user information cards 

You can drag one item at a time or select several directly to a group information card icon. When you 

items and drag them together. After you drag items do so, the Finder assumes that you want to add the 

to a user or group information card, PowerTalk asks users to the group. To work around this situation, put 
you to confirm or cancel the sending operation. the user information cards in a folder and drag the 

Usually, you keep information cards in your personal folder to the group information card icon, 

catalogs, but you can also keep Information cards or 
their aliases on the desktop or in a folder. 
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Figure 15-15: The In Tray lists your incoming mail. 



Opening your mail is as easy as double-clicking. You can also select a piece of mail 
and use the Open command to perform the same function. Delete mail by drag- 
ging its icon from the In Tray to the Trash. To copy a piece of mail, select and 
drag it to the desktop or a folder. The In Tray operates exactly like any window in 
the Finder, pro\nding all the Finder’s file management tools for your use with mail 
items. 

You can categorize items in your In Tray by attaching tags to them. Select one or 
more items and choose Tags from the Finder’s Mailbox menu (which appears to 
the right of tlie Special menu when the In Tray is the active window). The Tags 
window appears, in which you can either type a tag or choose one from the pop-up 
menu tliat lists previously used tags. To attach multiple tags to an item, use the 
Tags command repeatedly, specifying a different tag each time. To remove tags 
from the list tliat appears in the pop-up menu, use the Preferences command in die 
Mailbox menu. 

The In Tray is designed for easy viewing of your mail from many vantage points. 
The View menu provides six view's: by whether or not you have read your mail 
(indicated by a check mark next to the item), by subject, by sender, by date sent, by 
location, and by priority, as demonstrated in Figure 15-16. You can also use the 
View' menu to filter your mail to show' only those items you hav^e read or not read. 
Alternately, you can click a column heading in the In Tray to sort the w'indow’s 
contents by that heading. The View' menu also lets you filter your mail by tags you 
have previously attached to mail items, show'ing only those pieces of mail labeled 
with specific tags. You can edit tags in the Preferences dialog box, as w'dl as add to 
or delete them as needed. 

Checking your mailbox Out Tray 

After opening your desktop mailbox, you can choose Out Tray from the Mailbox 
menu to see a list of items you have sent recently, as shown in Figure 15-17. The 
Out Tray window show's you the status of any message that you hav^e sent. The 
status possibilities are as follows: 
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Figure 15-16: Use the View menu to organize incoming mail. 



❖ Sending means that PowerTalk is in the process of sending out this mail. 

❖ Waiting means tliat PowerTalk has not yet sent die mail. 

❖ Done means that PowerTalk has delivered the mail from your Mac to its next 
desrinarion (or has given up after repeated attempts). 
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Figure 15-17: Review outgoing mail in the Out Tray. 
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You can’t tell by looking in your Out Tray if a recipient has read or even received 
mail you sent. All you know is that PowerTalk has sent mail marked Done over the 
network. If your netw^ork has a PowerShare sender, you know that mail marked 
Done arrived at the server for forwarding. 

Items marked Done are complete copies of the sent items. By default, PowerTalk 
stores Done items on your hard disk for 14 da}^. You can change how long 
PowerTalk retains sent mail by using the Preferences command in the iVIailbox menu. 

You can sort the Out Tray contents by various criteria. Use the View menu or click 
the column headings in the Out Tray window. 

AppIeMail and the Mailer 

You probably don’t want to send all your mail from the Finder (by dragging 
documents to user and group information cards) any more than you want to print 
all your documents from the Finder. You want to be able to send documents as e- 
mail from the applications in which you create the documents. You can do so in 
applications that incorporate the PowerTalk Mailer (see Figure 15-18). The Mailer 
is like an address label for a document. It specifies the sender, lists the recipients, 
states the subject, and lists enclosed files. You use the Mailer the same w^ay in every 
application that includes it. 

The AppIeMail application, w'hich xApple includes with System 7 Pro and System 
7.5, incorporates the xMailer. You can use AppIeMail to w^rite, send, read, reply to, 
and forward electronic letters and memos. AppIeMail includes a pretty powerful 
text editor diat lets you use multiple fonts, styles, and formats in your e-mail. You 
can also paste pictures, sounds, and QuickTime movies into e-mail that you create 
with AppIeMail. 

AppIeMail is not die only application that incorporates the Mailer. QuicldVIail 
AOCE, for example, is an alternative e-mail application with the same basic 
capabilities as AppIeMail. ClarisVVorks 2.1, an integrated productivity application, 
lets you attach a mailer to any ClarisWorks document. 

The Mailer is linked to your preferred personal catalog, your shared catalogs, and 
your Key Chain, making addressing as eas}^ as clicking or dragging. You can also 
search catalogs from the Mailer and type addresses direcdy if necessary. If you want 
to enclose files or folders with a message, y^ou can select them from a directory 
dialog box (like the one y^ou get with an Open command) and drag their icons from 
folder w^indows or the desktop to the Mailer. 
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Figure 15-18: The PowerTalk Mailer on an AppleMail letter. 



Sending e-mail 

After filling out a mailer, you send it and its contents with the Send command, 
whose menu location varies from one application to tlie next hi AppleMail, the 
Send command is in the Mail menu. In ClarisWorks 2.1, the Send command is in 
the Mail submenu of the File menu. Choosing the Send command brings up a 
Send dialog box, as shown in Figure 15-19. 

In the Send dialog box, you can use the pop-up menu to choose a format for e-mail 
to which the Mailer is attached. The choice of formats is not the same in ever)' 
application. In AppleMail, you can choose the AppleMail format or the Snapshot 
format. When you choose the AppleMail format, the recipient is able to read and 
edit the e-mail by using AppleMail or an application that understands the 
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Typing Addresses Directly 



To type an address directly in a mailer, click the 
Recipient button to bring up the Mailer's panel for 
locating and adding recipients, as shown in the 
following figure. In the Recipients panel, click the 
button labeled with a picture of a pencil to display 
the panel for typing an address. As you type, keep 
the following guidelines in mind; 

❖ Pay strict attention to capitalization, spelling, 
and punctuation. Type the address correctly or 
the mail will not reach the addressee. 

❖ If your network does not have a PowerShare 
server, PowerTalk assumes that you are 
sending the mail to a recipient located in your 
zone. If the recipient is not located in your zone, 
specify the zone in the following format: 
name@zone (where name is the recipient's 
name and zone is the recipient's zone). For 
example, if the recipient's name is Zoltan 



Amadeus Power and his zone is Pellucidar, then 
the complete address is Zoltan Amadeus 
Power@Pellucidar. 

Be as complete as possible when typing 
PowerShare addresses to speed up sending. 
Enter zones and folder names where appropri- 
ate. Use the @ symbol between the recipient's 
name and the catalog name, and put colons 
between folder names, as In Aphrodite 
Elf@Laconla:Sparta. 

*> When you finish typing an address, you can add 
it to the list of recipients by clicking the To 
button or the CC button in the Type-In 
Addressing panel. You can also designate this 
address to receive a blind copy by pressing 
Option, which changes the CC button to a BCC 
button, and clicking that button. Other recipients 
don't see addresses that receive blind copies. 





AppleMail format. The recipient can copy text, pictures, sounds, and movies that 
you included in die e-mail. W-Tien you choose the Snapshot format, the recipient 
gets a picture of the e-mail and cannot copy individual parts of it. The Snapshot 
format creates a PICT file that many applications can read, including SimpleText. 
In applications other than AppleMail, you may not be able to choose the AppleMail 
format, but you probably can choose a proprietary format that works with the 
application you’re using. ClarisWorks 2.1, for example, gives you a choice of 
Claris Works, AppleMail, and Snapshot formats (and offers other fonnats if you 
have translators installed in the Claris folder in your System Folder). You can also 
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Figure 15-19: Set options for sending e-mail in the Send dialog box. 

elect to use multiple formats to ensure that the recipients can open the letter even if 
they do not have AppleMail installed. Click the Multiple Fonnats checkbox to turn 
on this option. Note that sending e-mail in multiple fonnats takes up more disk 
space, but it is good insurance if you do not know which applications the recipients 
have. Your choice of format does not affect enclosed files, whose fonnats were 
established when they were created. 

You can set a priority in die Send dialog box, but it has no effect on how 
PowerTalk handles e-mail. The priority you set only indicates to recipients of die 
e-mail how important you consider it to be. 

Setting the Sign Letter option in die Send dialog box puts your digital signature on 
the e-mail item to ensure its authenticity. To use this option, you must have a 
DigiSign Signer file, which is described in the section ‘‘Digital Signatures” later in 
this chapter. You do not need to sign a letter digitally to ensure its audienticity if 
you have a PowerShare account. PowerShare guarantees that the source of everj^ 
piece of e-mail its servers handle is genuine. 

Reading e-mail 

E-mail sent to you by someone using AppleMail, QuickMail AOCE, ClarisWorks 
2.1, or another application that incorporates the PowerTalk Mailer appears in your 
In Tray. To read e-mail, double-click its icon. The e-mail opens in the application 
that created it. If the e-mail has enclosures, you can open them by double-clicking 
them or by dragging them to the desktop or a folder. 
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Using PowerTalk with a PowerBook 



PowerTalk provides special tools just for PowerBook 
users. Installing PowerTalk adds the I'm At 
command to the Finder's Special menu. This 
command lets you activate and deactivate individual 
electronic addresses based on your location. For 
example, you can directly connect your PowerBook 
to an AppleTalk network when you're at work, but 
you can use Apple Remote Access to connect to the 
network by modem and phone lines from home. 

Choosing the I'm At command brings up the dialog 
box shown in the figure. In that dialog box, you 
choose your location from a pop-up menu, and then 
you select the PowerTalk services available at that 
location. Your service options depend on what you 
have installed, such as the following: 



Direct AppleTalk Mail, which uses the 
AppleTalk catalog to send mail. 

PowerShare Server Mail, which uses the 
shared catalogs and PowerShare to manage 
mail. 

Direct Dialup Mail, which uses Apple Remote 
Access to connect to a network by modem and 
phone lines. 

If you choose Off-Line as your location, PowerTalk 
disconnects you from all service options. You can 
still create and send e-mail and read e-mail in your In 
Tray. Items you send while off-line go into your Out 
Tray, and PowerTalk delivers them later when you 
connect with the appropriate service. 




You can reply to received e-mail by using the Reply command, and you can 
forward e-mail by using the Forward command. The menu location of these two 
commands varies from one application to the next. In x\ppleMail, they are in the 
Mailer menu. In ClarisWorks 2.1, the Reply and Forward commands are in the 
Mail submenu of the File menu. 



Digital signatures 

With a PowerTalk digital signature, you can vouch for the content of an electronic 
document just as you vouch for the content of paper mail by signing your name to 
it. Anyone can use a Mac with PowerTalk installed to verify a digital signature. You 
don’t have to apply a digital signature to items you send electronically wnxh 
PowerTalk software. A document sent without your digital signature is like a 
memo or letter sent wdthout your handwTitten signature — die recipient can’t 
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verify tliat it truly came from you. A digital signature goes a step further tlian a 
handwritten signature, guaranteeing diat the document has not been altered since 
you applied die digital signature. 

Before you can apply a digital signature to any document, you must obtain a special 
file called a Signer. You create an unapproved Signer wath the DigiSign utility 
program that comes with System 7 Pro and System 7.5. \\Tien DigiSign creates an 
unapproved Signer, it also creates an approval request fonn that you submit to an 
agency or person authorized to issue you an approval file. The approval file con- 
tains die information the DigiSign program needs to change your unapproved 
Signer into an approved Signer. Once you have an approved Signer, you can apply 
digital signatures in die Finder, AppleMail, and odier applications that incorporate 
the PowerTalk mailer. 

To apply your digital signature to a file in the Finder, drag the file to your Signer. 
PowerTalk asks you to enter your DigiSign identification code, as shown in Figure 
15-20. (You specify your code w'hen you create your unapproved Signer, and you 
can change your code wdth the DigiSign program.) To apply your digital signature 
in AppleMail or anodier application that incorporates PowerTalk Mailers, set the 
Sign Letter option in the Send dialog box (as described in the section “Sending E- 
mail” earlier in this chapter). 



Signing as "King Pimento". 



DigiSign Identification Code: 



[ Signer... ] [ Cancel ] 



Figure 15-20: Use your secret Signer code to set up a digital 
signature for a document. 



Don’t tell anyone your DigiSign identification code. Anyone w^ho knows your code 
can use your Signer to forge your digital signature. PowerTalk cannot prevent tliis 
type of forgery or other intentional misuse (such as obtaining a Signer with false ID). 

When you apply a digital signature to a document, it does not show' up on the 
document like a handwritten signature does. The digital signature appears as a 
button in the document’s Info window', as shown in Figure 15-2 1 (you display a 
document’s Info window with the Finder’s Get Info command). Clicking this 
verifiaition button brings up a dialog box tliat asks whether you want to verify or 
remove die signature. After you click Verify, a dialog box appears, displaying 
infonnation about die signature and either verifying or not verifying the digital 
signauire. PowerTalk is unable to verify a digital signature if it has been tampered 
w'ith or if the document has been altered since it w'as signed. 
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Click here to verify a 
digital signature 



PowerShare Servers 

PowerShare servers augment the collaboration services provided by PowerTalk. 
Installing PowerShare softw^are on a Mac being used as a server on the local network 
adds the following collaboration services to eveiy^ Powerl'alk user on the network: 

❖ Shared catalogs let network users share a common pool of information cards. 

❖ Authentication and privacy automatically autlienticate the addresses of a 
message’s sender and receiver and guarantee the security of e-mail. 

❖ Store-and-forvvard messaging lets you send mail to people who are not 
currendy connected to the network and lets odier people send you e-mail when 
you are not connected to the network. 

In addition, PowerShare servers can provide cend'al access to collaboration services 
outside the local network — external e-mail, file servers, and so on. 

These additional services are managed by two PowerShare servers, the Catalog 
server and the Mail server. They can reside on one Mac or two and can reside on 
the same Mac as an AppleShare server (described in Chapter 9) or not. 

PowerShare catalogs 

As with PowerTalk, the basic foundation of PowerShare is the catalog. On 
PowerShare, c'atalogs store information about die different members of a network, 
be they approved users, groups, file servers, other shared devices, administrative 
materials such as forms, or planning materials such as calendars and project 
management tools. PowerShare catalogs help locate shared items on the network 
and assist in managing information about these networked items. 
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Figure 15-21: Verify a digital signature 
in the signed document's Info window. 
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A person acting as sj^stem administrator sets up PowerShare’s Catalog server, 
making its catalogs available through the Catalogs icon located on each networked 
Mac. The administrator decides which catalogs can be shared and who can share 
them. The Catalogs icon is the doorway to PowerShare resources, such as 
AppleShare file senders, shared printers, fox modems, and data modems. In addi- 
tion, PowerShare catalogs list user and group information in die same fashion as 
Personal catalogs, letting users share addresses and data about network members. 

Authentication and privacy 

The Catalog server acts as a trusted diird party, vouching for the authenticity of 
users who share infonnation over the netu^ork. Authentication of users prevents 
unauthorized access to catalogs and files. E^ch user or group recorded in a catalog 
has an audientication key. These keys, managed on individual Macs by the 
PowerTalk Key Chain, sen^e to verify approved use of collaborative services 
located on the PowerShare sy^stem, such as the sending of e-mail to workgroup 
members. WTien an authenticated session is established, data transmitted across the 
network is encr)pted to thwart network crackers. 

PowerShare e-mail 

PowerShare Mail sei*vers route and store e-mail sent between network users. The 
i\Iail ser\^er stores e-mail and foru'ards it when its destination becomes available. 
Mail sent to users who are not currently connected is not lost, but is held and 
delivered as soon as tliey connect. 
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CHAPTER 




CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• AOCE provides extensive enhancements to Macintosh communications 
and security by bringing Mac standards to the world of electronic mail. 

• PowerTalk lets you organize your information flow, providing centralized 
storage areas for personal contact information, network addresses, and so 
forth via catalogs, as well as a central repository for ail incoming and 
outgoing information via the Mailbox. The Mailer utility lets you use the 
Mac's intuitive interface to send e-mail from any compatible application or 
the Finder. Digital signature technology lets you send tamper-proof 
documents over the network, bringing you closer to a paperless office. In 
addition, the Key Chain secures all communications. Altogether. PowerTalk 
is the first step toward true data sharing and collaboration among 
workgroup members. 

• PowerShare server software enhances the power of PowerTalk's desktop 
communications environment by providing authentication services, store- 
and-forward messaging services, and shared catalog services that let 
workgroup members safely share proprietary information. 



access code 

A password that you enter to verify that 
you are who you say you are. 

agent 

A software entity that manages the flow 
of messages between computers. Fil- 
ters incoming messages and prioritizes 
them according to criteria you set. 

AOCE (Apple Open Collaboration 
Environment} 

An operating system framework that 
provides mail and messaging, catalogs, 
authentication and privacy, and digital 
signature services, many of which are 
available in all applications. Enables you 
to send e-mail to anyone on your net- 
work. making the formerly required e- 
mail server optional. 

bookmark 

Marks your preferred personal catalog, 
catalog 

Holds information such as phone num- 
bers. Internet and postal addresses, and 
CompuServe numbers. Acts like a con- 
tact management program, creating 
electronic business cards that you can 
enclose in other messages or send 
them alone over the network. 



digital signature 

Functions as a handwritten signature, 
identifying the person who vouches for 
the accuracy and authenticity of the 
signed document. 

encryption 

The process of making messages unrec- 
ognizable to someone who taps into 
your network without authorization and 
authenticating the identities of a 
message's sender and receiver. 

file server 

A hardware or software mechanism 
that makes Files centrally available for 
other Macs on a network. 

In Tray 

The folder in your Mailbox that lists mail 
that you have received. You can catego- 
rize Items in your In Tray by attaching 
tags to them. 

Key Chain 

A master key that simplifies access to 
file servers and other netvmrk services 
that require a password to connect. 

mailer 

The electronic equivalent of an address 
label and envelope. Specifies the 



sender, recipients, subject, and en- 
closed files for a piece of e-mail. 

Out Tray 

The folder in your Mailbox that lists the 
mail you have sent recently, showing 
you the status of each message: Send- 
ing. Waiting, or Done. 

personal gateway software 
Additional software that you can pur- 
chase and install to extend PowerTalk 
to handle other communications, such 
as e-mail from CompuServe. Microsoft 
Mail, the Internet, and America Online. 

PowerShare server 
Augments the collaboration services 
provided by PowerTalk. adding shared 
catalogs, authentication and privacy, 
and store-and-forward messaging ser- 
vices. Also provides central access to 
collaboration services outside the local 
network. 

PowerTalk 

The first Apple software product based 
on AOCE technology. Provides a consis- 
tent interface to AOCE services, such as 
mail and messaging, catalogs, authenti- 
cation and privacy, and digital signa- 
ture. Consists of the AppleMail and 
DigiSign Utility applications as well as 
several system extensions. 

tag 

Attach one or more of these items to an 
e-mail message to categorize it. You can 
sort and filter your mail by using these 
tags. 
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Enjoying 

Muldmedia 



W ith System 7.1, System 7 Pro, and System 7.5, you get 
QuickTime, Applets multimedia teclinology. Quick- 
Time is a large system extension diat gives your Mac the capability 
of playing movies, animation, sound, and otlier time-related data. 

Don’t throw away your T\^ set yet, though, because today’s Quick- 
Time mo\des are a bit jerk)^ on all but the fastest Macs. V\^at’s more, movies take 
up lots of disk space, so you’ll want a big hard disk and a CD-ROiVI drive. 



’ The tricks that QuickTime 
uses to play back 
movies on a Macintosh 

' How QuickTime extends 
the system software 

What's in a QuickTime 
movie 

' What's new in Quick- 
Time 2 

Comparing the standard 
compression methods 

How you control movie 
playback 

Finding and filming 
movie content 

Coming to grips with 
data in motion 



QuickTime can display movies on a monochrome monitor, but it requires a color- 
capable Mac (one originally equipped vvdtli a 68020, 68030, 68040, or PowerPC 
processor) with at least SMB of RAM. If you want to make movies, not just watch 
other people’s work, you’ll need more RAiM and special equipment costing S500 to 
S8,000 to set up a movie-making studio on your Mac. 

MTiy would anyone want to give up a lot of disk space to watch inferior movies? 

For one thing, they’re fun. Beyond its entertainment value, however, QuickTime is 
being used for training, entertainment, communications, presentations, and odier 
purposes. The QuickTime pioneers who worked with version 1 in 1991 knew that 
QuickTime’s limitations, burdens, and costs will decrease over time as its technol- 
ogy improves and storage costs inexorably come down. Case in point: With die 
delivery of QuickTime v^ersion 1.5 in October 1992 — less dian a year after 
delivery of version 1 — Apple improved picture quality fourfold and improved 
playback rates of movies stored on CD-ROM, movies stored on netw'ork file 
servers, and all movies played on black-and-white Macs. QuickTime 2, which 
shipped in June 1994, provides even faster playback of bigger movies. 

QuickTime 1.5 and later versions also work with Kodak’s Photo CD technology^ 
which enables you to have your photographs digitized onto a CD-ROM. Widi a 
compatible CD-ROM drive and a recent version.of QuickTime, you can view 
thumbnail miniatures of your digitized photos, see a slide show of the photo 
images, and paste die images as standard Mac PICT grapliics into almost all 
applications. 
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In addition, QuickTime 1.6.1 and later versions can open audio tracks on a CD. 
With an Apple CD 300 or 300i CD-ROM drive, you can convert an audio CD to a 
QuickTime movie. 

The Magic behind QuickTime 

A Mac shouldn’t be able to play movies any more than a bumblebee should be able 
to fly. A single hill-screen color picture on a 14-inch monitor takes a megabyte of 
disk space. To get 30 pictures per second, which is what you see on TV, the Mac 
would have to store, retrieve, and display 30A^IB per second. Dream on. 

QuickTime pulls every trick in the book to play movies. Most movies are 
considerably smaller than the full 640 by 480 pixels available on a 14-inch color 
monitor. Although QuickTime 2 can play back full-screen movies from a hard 
drive on many recent Mac models, quarter-screen movies (320 by 240 pixels) are 
the largest that play back well from double-speed CD-ROM drives, such as the 
Apple CD 300. With older versions of QuickTime, die optimum movie size is 
smaller. 

Furthermore, many QuickTime movies play back fewer frames per second than 
TV or movies. Wliereas TV shows 30 fps (frames per second) in the United States 
and other countries that use the NTSC standard (25 in Europe and odier places 
that use the PAL or SECAM standards), QuickTime movies generally play at 1 5 
(ps. QuickTime 2 is die first version that can achieve 30 fps at a useful movie size 
(320 by 240) without special hardware, and it can achieve that playback rate only 
from a hard disk on a Mac that has a 68040 or PowerPC processor. 

Showing smaller pictures at slow frame rates reduces the amount of data to be 
stored, retrieved, and displayed, but not nearly enough. So QuickTime compresses 
movies, dirowing out the redundant parts. 



QuickTime Technology 

QuickTime extends the standard Macintosh system software so that you can 
incorporate time-based data, such as video and animation, into documents that you 
create with mainstream application programs. After installing QuickTime, you can 
copy and paste movies as easily as you copy and paste graphic images. You also can 
use QuickTime to compress individual graphics. V^en you open die compressed 
graphic, QuickTime decompresses it automatically. 

Installing QuickTime puts two new pieces of system softi^^are into your System 
Folder. The QuickTime extension goes into System 7’s special Extensions folder. 

A new version of the Scrapbook desk accessory, which can play QuickTime movies, 
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goes into System 7’s x\pple Menu Items folder. If the Apple Menu Items folder 
contains an old desk accessor}^ named Scrapbook, the new Scrapbook desk 
accessory replaces it. 

There is more to QuickTime than software, as Figure 16-1 shows. Video, sound, 
animation, and other time-related data, which Apple collectively calls QuickTime 
movies, are a new tjq^e of data. To represent this data in the computer’s memoi*)^ 
and on disk, QuickTime establishes a standard fonnat called MooV. Time-based 
data tends to be very bulky, so QuickTime pro\ides a mechanism for compressing 
and automatically decompressing it. QuickTime also extends die standard PICT 
graphics format to include indi\ddual compressed images. Furdiermore, Quick- 
Time establishes standard methods for you to recognize movies and control movie 
playback. 




Figure 16-1: QuickTime at a glance. 
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System Software 

The QuickTime extension provides three major pieces of system software: die 
Movie Toolbox, the Image Compression Manager, and the Component Manager. 
Application programs take advantage of these software modules to play back or 
record QuickTime mo\ies. 

Movie Toolbox 

The Movie Toolbox includes software tools witli which application developers can 
give old and new programs the capability of copying, pasting, and playing back 
movies. You then can use the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands with a QuickTime 
movie as tiiough it were an ordinary^ graphic; the application program has the 
Movie Toolbox do the work. 

V\^en you play a movie, the Movie Toolbox takes care of s}mchronizing audio, 
video, animation, and other time-related data, regardless of system speed. An 
application doesn’t have to do anything to make a QuickTime movie run at the 
same speed on a stripped Mac LC as on a loaded Power Mac 8100/80. 

Image Compression Manager 

The Image Compression Manager provides softw^are tools for image compression 
and decompression. Application developers incorporate tliese tools, called codecs 
(for compressor-decompressor), into applications so tliat you can compress movies 
when you record them and graphic images when you save them. You choose a 
compression method from a pop-up menu, which lists the compression mediods 
available on your sj^tem that are relevant to the type of image or movie that you 
are compressing (see Figure 16-2). The Image Compression Manager controls the 
compression. 
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Figure 16-2: Choosing a compressor (also known 
as a codec). 
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VVTien you open a compressed graphic image or play back a QuickTime movie, the 
Image Compression Manager automatically applies the correct codec to decom- 
press the image or the movie. You can add or remove codecs by dragging icons in 
or out of the System Folder; the Image Compression Manager automatically 
revises the pop-up menu for tlie application progi*am. 

Component Manager 

The Component Manager handles modular software tools called co7/fponents. These 
components are to Macintosh systems what stereo components are to music 
systems. Some people want the simplicity of a preconfigured stereo system; others 
prefer to mix and match pre-amps, amps, equalizers, tuners, CD players, tape 
drives, and speakers. The Component Manager brings similar flexibility to 
application programs. 

The QuickTime extension has several types of built-in components, including the 
following: 

❖ Movie controller components that pro\ide a standard interfece for playing back 
QuickTime movies 

❖ Clock components that provide timing signals 

❖ Media handler components tliat access data and interpret it as a movie or other 
time-based data 

❖ Image compressor components that compress and decompress video, animation, 
and individual graphics 

❖ Sequence grabber components that enable applications to obtain video and 
sound from sources outside die Macintosh and to save the video and sound as a 
QuickTime movie 

♦> Video digitizer components that obtain and digitize video from an analog 
source, such as a VCR or camcorder 

❖ Movie data exchange components that import nonmovie data into a QuickTime 
movie — for example, converting still pictures to frames in a movie 

❖ Preview^ components that create and display preview's of QuickTime movies 

You can add more components by dragging icons into die System Folder. For 
example, some add-on components compress and decompress graphics faster than 
QuickTime’s built-in graphics compressor. Some components are entirely 
unrelated to QuickTime. 
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What’s in a MooV? 

Although Apple’s QuickTime file fonnat is dubbed MooV, it encompasses more 
than just visual data. In fact, MooV is designed to organize, store, and exchange any 
time-related data. 

Each QuickTime mo\de contains one or more tracks; a simple movie might consist 
of one video track and one sound track. A more complex movie may have several 
video tracks, several audio tracks, and closed-caption tracks for text subtides. Each 
video track could be designed specially for playback vvidi a certain number of 
available colors (black and white, 256 graj^, 256 colors, thousands of colors, or 
millions of colors). Each audio track could provide dialog in a different language 
(English, Spanish, Japanese, and so on). Each closed-caption track could provide 
subtides in a different language. 

Each track specifies one type of data, but it doesn’t actually contain any data. 
Listead, the track identifies where the data segments are stored, the order in which 
the data segments are played, a playback speed, spatial properties such as image 
size, and a loudness level (see Figure 16-3). The data may be stored in a disk file 
that contains digitized video, digitized audio, an animation sequence, or a graphic 
image (PICT). The data also may be on a videodisc or on an audio CD. 

The movie, its tracks, and die actual data may have different time scales. 
QuickTime correlates die different time scales and synchronizes the tracks. 

The MooV fonnat also specifies a postal which is a single image that represents the 
movie, and a previciv, wliich is a brief excerpt of the movie (like die trailers that you 
see in a theater). 




Figure 16-3: Storing MooV data. 
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Storing data segments in separate modules rather than with the movie description 
keeps the MooV small. The data required to play a QuickTime movie easily can 
occupy several megab}^es, whereas the complete MooV specification takes up only 
a few kilobytes. This approach makes it practical to copy and paste (or to publish 
and subscribe) QuickTime movies betu^een documents. The modular approach 
also makes it easy and efficient to use one data segment several times in a single 
movie or in several movies. Additionally, modularity makes it easy to use data from 
different sources — such as disk files, videodisc, and videotape — in a single movie. 

On the down side, having a MooV file doesn’t mean that you can play the 
QuickTime movie it specifies. You may copy a MooV file to a floppy disk on your 
Mac at work, take the floppy home, and open the movie on another Mac there, but 
you wouldn’t be able to play the QuickTime movie at home because its data would 
be at work. And even at work, some data segments may be in files on an unavailable 
file server on your office’s network. 

You can throw away data files that a movie uses without any word of w^aming or 
caution from the system. Eventually, the Finder and the file system probably will 
get smart about such linked files, but in the meantime, expect to see alerts from the 
system when it can’t find a movie file that you forgot to copy or accidentally 
deleted. 



PICT Extensions 

QuickTime not only defines the new MooV format, but also extends the standard 
graphics format, PICT, to handle compressed still images and image previews. An 
application that knows about these extensions can compress a graphic image with 
any software or hardw^are compressor available on your computer. Any application 
that currendy can open a PICT-format image needs no changes to be capable of 
opening a compressed PICT; QuickTime automatically decompresses a 
compressed PICT image without requiring changes to the application program. 

Updated application programs can save a small (4K to 5K) thumbnail version of a 
PICT image along with the image itself. An application’s Open command can 
display these thumbnails in its dialog box to assist you in deciding w^hich file to 
open, as described in the following section. 



User Interface 

With QuickTime, Apple is addressing not only the issue of how application 
programs include movies and compressed PICTs, but also how people use them. 
Applications can use two methods for controlling movie playback, as described in 
the following sections. 
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Playback with controllers 

Applications may display a standard VCR-like controller just below the movie, as 
shown in Figure 16-4. You use this playbar to play, stop, browse, or step through 
the movie and to adjust its sound level. Some applications have variants of the 
standard controller and may put the controller in a palette that floats above the 
document window. 




Figure 16>4: Controlling 
movie playback. 



Clicking the volume control (labeled with a speaker) in die movie controller pops 
up a slider diat you can use to adjust the volume. Clicking die play button (labeled 
with a right-pointing triangle) next to die volume control plays the movie. While 
the movie is playing, the play button becomes a pause button. The gray play bar in 
the middle of the movie controller shows the position of the currendy playing 
frame relative to die begimiing and end of die movie. You can drag die frame 
marker in die play bar, or simply click the play bar, to go to a different place in die 
movie. The two step buttons at the right of the play bar step backward and forw^ard 
one frame per click. You can change the size of die mo\ie window by dragging the 
size box at the left end of the movie controller. 

In addition, the standard movie controller has several hidden capabilities. You can 
turn the sound off and on by Option-clicking the speaker button. You can select 
part of a mo\ae by pressing the Shift key while dragging or clicking in the play bar, 
and then using the Cut, Copy, or Clear command in the Edit menu. After cutting 
or copying part of a movie, you can paste it anynvhere in the same movie or another 
movie. To deselect. Command-click anyw^here in the gray bar. Command-click the 
reverse-step button to play the movie backward. Control-click eidier step button to 
reveal a slider that controls the direction and playback rate. Option-click a step 
button to jump to the beginning or end of the mo\ne, as indicated by the direction 
of the step button. (If part of the movie is selected. Option-clicking the step button 
also jumps to the end of the selection.) To make the mo\ie an optimal size, press 
the Option key while dragging or clicking the size box. 
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Playback without controllers 

Applications also may display movies witliout controllers. In this case, a badge in 
the lower-left comer of the movie distinguishes it from a still graphic, as shown in 
Figure 16-5. To play a movie tliat has a badge and no controller, you double-click 
the movie. Clicking a playing movie stops it. 



1 



Tlie Human Eye 

Figure 16-5: Identifying a 
movie without a controller. 

QuickTime also extends the directory dialog box that appears when you use the 
Open command (and similar disk-related commands) to show what a movie or 
PICT contains before you open it (see Figure 16-6). 
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Figure 16-6: Previewing movies with the Open command. 



Image Compression 

It’s possible, if not practical, to digitize video on the Mac without QuickTime. The 
problem is that digitized video invokes so much data that it overwhelms disk-drive 
capacity and may even exceed the data-ti*ansfer rates of the fastest Mac. The 
solution is universal image compression. 
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QuickTime includes sLx standard image compressors: two for video, one for 
animation, one for graphics, one for photos, and one for raw compression of any 
image. Each compressor applies a particular method, called a co??ipression algoritlmi, 
that’s especially suited to one typt of image. Three characteristics of a compression 
algorithm determine how' effectively it compresses: compression ratio, image 
fidelity, and speed. 

Compression ratio 

The compression ratio measures how much tlie algoridim reduces the size of an 
image. A compression ratio of 2:1 means that an average image compresses to half 
its original size; at 20:1, the compressed image is V 20 of its original size. No algo- 
rithm compresses every image by exacdy the same amount, because image content 
affects the compression ratio. For example, many compression algorithms can’t 
compress a patterned area as much as a solid block of color. 

All compression algorithms remove data from an image by analyzing the data 
within the image — a technique called spatial mnprressmi. Algorithms for compress- 
ing sequences of images may also use temporal compression, also called fimne 
diffe?r?ici?jg, to remove part of a frame that’s unchanged fi-om the preceding frame. 



The compression ratio direcdy affects die fidelity of the decompressed image. 
Lossless compress(n\ w^hich decompress images identical to dieir originals, have 
compression ratios between 2:1 and 4:1. Lossy ccrmpressms, which lose some image 
fidelity during compression, generally achieve satisfiictor}^ results at compression 
ratios between 20:1 and 30:1. Loss\^ image compression relies on your mind’s 
tendenc)^ to blend adjacent tiny bits of color into one color. For example, you tend 
to see a pattern of black and w^hite dots on your screen as a medium gray. 



A complex compression algorithm diat tries to achieve the utmost image fidelity 
and greatest compression ratio will be slower dian a simple algorithm. Efficient 
software (or hardware) that implements the algoridim and a fast computer will 
accelerate any compression algorithm. Decompression speed is especially 
important in video and animation, because it affects die frame rate, frame size, and 
color depdi. Faster decompression means that you can increase one or more of 
those factors. 



The six softiware compressors that Apple supplies with QuickTime are meant for 
pixel-map (pix?mp) images created by scanners, digitizers, painting programs, or 
animation programs. None of these compressors can reduce the size of object- 



Compression fideKty 



Compression speed 
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oriented graphics created by CAD, drawing, or 3-D-modeling programs; neither 
can these compressors reduce the size of EPS (Encapsulated PostScript) graphics. 

Photo compressor 

The Photo compressor uses die international standard JPEG Photographic 

Experts Group) algorithm. This compressor is best suited for compressing digi- 
tized photographs and other natural images, which vary smoothly and have few 
edges or other sharp details. 

The JPEG algorithm spatially compresses an image by removing data that is 
redundant or imperceptible to the human eye. Compression ratios range from 5:1 
to 50:1 at 24 bits per pixel (millions of colors), depending on image content and 
size. Compression ratios ranging from 10:1 to 20:1 \aeld good picture quality. 

^^deo compressor 

The \^deo compressor uses a compression algorithm that Apple developed 
specifically for fast decompression of digitized video movies. Tliis compressor 
spatially compresses each image in the mo\de and also can perform frame 
differencing. You can adjust the degree of frame differencing to get different levels 
of image quality. Color depth can be 8-, 16-, or 24-bit (256, thousands, or 
millions). 

With QuickTime 1, the \ideo compressor achieves compression ratios ranging 
from 5:1 to 25:1 (5:1 to 8:1 without frame differencing); you can expect to store 10 
to 20 seconds of compressed video per megabyte. With QuickTime 1.5 and later 
versions, the video compressor achieves higher compression ratios. 

Decompression rates pennit playing back small fmmes (160 by 120 pucels, or of 
a 1 3-inch monitor with QuickTime 1; and 320 by 240 pixels, or V 4 of a 13-inch 
monitor with QuickTime 1.5 and later versions) at ten fmmes per second on a 
Macintosh LC or Color Classic. Smaller frame sizes play back proportionally 
faster. Faster Macintosh models can play back at higher frame rates, larger frame 
sizes, or both. Compressing a movie (while recording it) takes about five times 
longer tlian placing it back. 

Cinepak compressor 

The Cinepak compressor (formerly the Compact Video compressor) is another 
video compressor. Using a different Apple compression algorithm from the Video 
compressor, die Cinepak compressor achieves better compression ratios, better 
image quality, and faster playback speeds. 

This compressor can be set to compress video so that during playback, die data 
transfer w’^ill not exceed a specified rate — for example, die relatively slow^ rate of a 
CD-ROM drive. 
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Animation compressor 

The Animation compressor uses a compression algorithm that Apple developed for 
animation and other computer-generated images, at any color depth (2, 4, 16, 256, 
thousands, or millions of colors). Tlie compressor uses a lossless run-lengtli 
encoding (RLE) technique to spatially compress each image in an animation 
sequence. The animation compressor also can perform lossy frame differencing to 
achieve full-size, real-time playback (640 by 480 at up to 30 frames per second). 
Actual performance and compression ratios depend greatly on tlie content of 
images in tlie animation sequence. 

The animation compressor works best witli syntlietically created images. Natural 
images, such as those captured from \ndeotape, generally have too little edge 
definition and too much visual noise, making it difficult for the animation 
compressor to achieve a good compression ratio. 

Graphics compressor 

The Grapliics compressor uses an algorithm tliat Apple developed especially for 8- 
bit (256 color) still images for which compression ratio matters more than 
compression speed. Generally, the graphics compressor reduces an image to half 
the size of the animation compressor but takes twace as long to do it. The slow 
speed of the graphics compressor is less noticeable w'hen it is decompressing images 
stored on relatively slow devices, such as a CD-ROM. 

Raw compressor 

The Apple Raw compressor reduces storage requirements by converting an image 
to a lesser pixel depth (number of available colors). For example, converting from 
32-bit to 16-bit compresses by a 2:1 ratio. Converting from 32-bit to 24-bit 
achieves a 4:3 compression ratio with no loss of image quality, because the extra 
eight bits do not store picture infonnadon. 

Some of the other compressors implicitly use die Raw^ compressor. The Photo 
compressor, for example, w^orks direcdy only with 3 2 -bit images, so it uses die Raw 
compressor w'hen it needs to w'ork with an image at a different pixel depth. 
Reducing die pixel depdi reduces image fidelity. Converting to a higher pixel depdi 
usually does not affect image fidelity, but converting from 8-bit to 16-bit 
sometimes loses information. 



Content, Content, Content 

Haling the option to play QuickTime movies is great, but if you w^ant to record 
them, where will your video content come fi*om, and how^ will you get die rights to 
use it? Apple’s QuickTime Startup Kit contains quite a bit of video on CD-ROM, 
and other publishers also are publishing clip video on CD-ROM. 
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You can record your own QuickTime movies direcdy onto your hard drive. You 
need video digitizing hardware, which is built into die Centris and Quadra 660AV; 
Quadra 840AV; and Powder Mac 6 100/60AV, 7100/66AV, and 8 100/80AV models. 
To digitize video wadi anodier Mac model, you need a video-capture card such as 
RasterOps Mo\aePak or SuperMac \^deoSpigot. In addition, you need a video 
source: a VCR, camcorder, videodisc player, or professional video-playback 
equipment. 

You also can create QuickTime movies entirely on the computer. The Movie 
Converter program that comes widi die QuickTime Starter Kit enables you to 
create QuickTime movies from PICT graphics files, PICT images in the 
Scrapbook, PICS animation files, and AIFF sound files. (PICT, PICS, and AIFF 
are standard types of Macintosh files.) Also, MacroMedia Director 3.1 can save its 
animations as QuickTime movies. If you have System 7.5 with QuickDraw' GX 
installed, you can use animated fonts to create simple animated sequences, such as a 
person riding a bicy^cle or a bird flapping its wings. 

Unless you film your own video with a camcorder or your own animation with 
animation softw'are, you also must wTesde widi copyright issues. Video, being a 
form of expression, has international copyright protection unless it has been placed 
in the public domain. Legally, you must get permission from the cop}Tight holder 
before you record any copyrighted video as a QuickTime movie. 

After you have QuickTime movies on disk, you can slice, dice, chop, mix, combine, 
and bake them with video editing and composing programs such as Adobe 
Premiere and Dwa’s VideoShop. And now that a v^ei*sion of QuickTime exists for 
Windows, it’s possible to make QuickTime movies that play on both iVIacintosh 
and Window's computers. (The Windows computer must have an 80386SX or 
better processor, a processor speed of at least 20MHz, 4MB or more of 
conventional and extended memoiys a hard disk with 4MB free for basic 
QuickTime for Windows software, a graphics adapter, and a mouse. The Windows 
computer probably also should have a CD-ROM drive, a sound card, and 
additional hard-disk space to store movies.) 



QuickTime in Your Life 

Apple wants you to be able to copy, paste, resize, move, and play movies in any 
document where you now can put PICT graphics. QuickTime’s Movie Toolbox 
makes it easy for developers to add those capabilities to dieir applications. By 
comparison, it’s harder to figure out what to do with movies in an application such 
as a word processing program, which seems to exist for creating static printed 
documents. 
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WordPerfect was one of the first general producti\aty applications to include 
QuickTime movie capabilities. It’s not immediately obvious how you can use 
movies in a word processing document, but WordPerfect has demonstrated several 
ideas. One idea is an interactive newspaper whose static illustrations of movie 
reviews become movie trailers when you double-click them. Imagine seeing an 
interactive newspaper in a Idosk at the front of a movie-theater complex. 

In another example, a business letter describes a new helmet design and includes an 
animated 360-degree view of the helmet (see Figure 16-7). You can use the movie 
controller to look at the helmet from any angle. The letter and the animation fit 
onto a 50-cent floppy disk and can be read by anyone who has a QuickTime- 
equipped Macintosh. Larger documents — such as a student’s report about travel 
to the moon, illustrated with movies of NASA space missions — could be delivered 
by network. 

Storing movies uses a great deal of disk space, but some documents are short-lived. 
For example, a TV news director could review several clips pasted into a memo and 
make comments on them in die same document, as shown in Figure 16-8. The 
alternative is to hand die director a stack of videotapes and scrawled notes. This 
document probably would exist (and occupy disk space) only for a day. 
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Figure 16-7: An interactive letter using QuickTime. 
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Figure 16-8: A document containing temporarily stored QuickTime movie clips and accompanying 
commentary. 



QuickTime makes including \ideo, sound, and animation in your documents as 
easy as including graphics. Movies are a new type of data on the computer, 
however, and don’t lend themselves to traditional, paper-oriented ways of thinking 
about computer documents. Suddenly, you have a dymamic new way to 
communicate. You have to change how you think about using your computer. It’s 
not just for preparing messages, but for delivering die messages as well. 
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CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



» QuickTime uses several tricks to enable playback of movies on a 
Macintosh: reduced picture size, slower playback speed, and image 
compression. 

• The QuickTime extension provides three major pieces of system 
software: the Movie Toolbox, the Image Compression Manager, and the 
Component Manager. Application programs take advantage of these 
software modules to play back or record QuickTime movies. 

■ To represent video, sound, animation, and other time-related data in the 
computer's memory and on disk, QuickTime establishes a standard 
format called MooV. 

• Time>based data tends to be bulky, so QuickTime provides a mecha- 
nism for compressing and automatically decompressing it. QuickTime 
comes with six standard compressors: Video, Cinepak, Animation, 
Graphics, Photo, and Raw (none). 

• QuickTime extends the standard PICT graphics format to include 
individual compressed images. 

• QuickTime establishes standard methods for you to recognize movies 
and control movie playback: the movie controller and the movie badge. 

• You can film your own movies and convert them to QuickTime movies 
with a digitizer card. You also can use existing footage (be sure to get 
permission from the copyright holder) or even QuickDraw GX animated 
fonts. 



components 

A software module that provides a 
service to or extends the capabilities of 
one or more application programs — 
for example, by compressing and 
decompressing data or controlling an 
external device such as a scanner, 

VCR, or digitizer card. 

compression algorithm 
A method for compressing and de- 
compressing data. Each compression 
algorithm generally works best with 
one type of data, such as sound, pho- 
tographs, video or motion pictures, 
and computer-generated animation. 
Three characteristics of a compression 
algorithm determine how effectively it 
compresses: compression ratio, image 
fidelity, and speed. 

compression ratio 

Indicates the amount of compression 

and is calculated by dividing the size of 



the original image by the size of the 
compressed image. Larger compression 
ratios mean greater compression and 
generally mean poorer image quality. 

compressor 

Something that compresses data so 
that it takes less space to store, and 
decompresses compressed data back 
to its original form for playing or 
changing. A compressor may consist 
of software, hardware, or both. Some- 
times also called codec, a shortened 
form of '’compressor-decompressor." 

fps (frames per second) 

Measures how smoothly a motion 
picture plays. More frames per second 
means smoother play back. 

frame 

One still image that is part of a series 
of still images, which, when shown in 
sequence, produce the illusion of 
movement. 



frame rate 

The number of frames displayed in 
one second. The TV frame rate is 30 
fps in the U.S. and other countries that 
use the NTSC broadcasting standard; 
25 fps in countries that use the PAL or 
SEACAM standard. The standard 
movie frame rate is 24 fps. 

full motion 

Video displayed at frame rates of 24 to 
30 fps. The human eye perceives 
fairly smooth motion at frame rates of 
12 to 18 fps. 

lossless 

A type of compression algorithm that 
regenerates exactly the same data as 
the uncompressed original and has a 
relatively low compression ratio. 

movie 

1. Any time-related data, such as 
video, sound, animation, and graphs 
that change over time. 2. Apple's 
format for organizing, storing, and 
exchanging time-related data. 

multimedia 

A presentation combining text or 
graphics with video, animation, or 
sound, and presented on a computer. 

pixel 

Short for picture element. The small- 
est dot that the computer and monitor 
can display. 

pixel depth 

The number of colors available for 
each pixel of a displayed image. Also, 
the number of memory bits used to 
store each pixel’s color. The number 
of colors available depends on the 
number of bits. For example, 256 
colors require 8-bits per pixel, and 
32,768 colors require 16 bits per pixel. 

track 

One channel of a QuickTime movie, 
containing video, sound, closed-cap- 
tioned text, MIDI data, time codes, or 
other time-related data. 




CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 



Understanding 
Speech and 
Languages 

O ne compelling aspect of Macintosh s}^stem software is the 
ease with which it can incorporate new technologies 
seamlessly and deeply into its guts, providing new ways to perfonn 
work. Apple’s PlainTalk extensions to System 7 togetlier with the 
powerful processing capabilities of some Mac models confirm 
Apple’s dedication to innovation. 



• Speaking to AV Macs, 
which can use Apple’s 
PlainTalk software to 
recognize (without 
special training) what 
most North Americans 
say 

• Creating speech- 
activated commands 

• Hearing ordinary text 
read aloud by any Mac 
that has the MacInTalk 2 
or MacInTalk Pro com- 
ponents of PlainTalk 
software 

• Working in multiple 
languages on a Mac with 
WorldScript software, 
foreign-language soft- 
ware kits, and com- 
patible application 
programs 



This chapter discusses how PlainTalk enables several Macintosh models — the 
Centris and Quadra 660AV; the Quadra 840AV; and the Powder Mac 6100, 7100, 
and 8100 — to recognize and act on Nortli American speech. The chapter also 
describes how^ part of PlainTalk enables almost all Macs to speak ordinary typed text. 



Last, this chapter describes the softAvare pieces that make it possible to work in 
multiple languages on a Mac. This globalization of the Macintosh, as Apple puts it, 
is made possible by die WorldScript system extensions, the language kits for 
Japanese and Chinese, and other foreign-language applications. 



PlainTalk Speech Technologies 

Keyboarding and mousing are not particularly natural ways to communicate. For 
years, computer designers have looked for a more natural w^ay to operate comput- 
ers. One of the most compelling ways to wwk with a computer is simply to talk to 
it. Present-day Macs are on the forefront of progress tow»^ard achieving the science 
fiction of Sta?- Trek, w^ien people of the future speak naturally and conversationally 
with their computers. When the crew of the space ship Enterprise traveled back in 
time to a mid-1980s San Francisco in the movie Star Tt'ek IV, chief engineer Scotty 
tried to use a Mac SE by speaking into die mouse. Of course it w^as a big joke. If he 
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had returned to 1993 and tried die same trick widi the microphone of a Quadra 
660AV or 840AV, he would have met with limited success. These same speech 
recognition capabilities are available on the PowerMac 6100, 7100, and 8100. 

Recognizing speech requires extra computing power. All Power Macs, with their 
PowerPC central processors, have die power to recognize speech while you do 
other work. Apple bundles die necessary software witli the PowerMac AV models 
and with Power Macs that have a built-in CD-ROM drive. Among the Macs that 
use odier central processors, only die Centris and Quadra 660AV and the Quadra 
840AV have sufficient processing power to recognize speech while you continue 
w^orldng. The 660AV and 840 AV have a special coprocessor, an AT&T 3210 
digital signal processor (DSP), diat handles speech recognition; dierefore, speech 
recognition does not burden the 68040 central processor in the 660AVs and 
840AVs. The DSP handles speech recognition while the 68040 does other work. 

Listening is harder than talking, both for people and for computers. The high- 
powered hardware required for recognizing speech is not needed to synthesize 
speech from text; all Macs from the Plus on up are capable of basic speech. Macs 
from the LC on up are capable of more sophisticated speech. 

PlainTalk Speech Technologies require a great deal of memory. Speech recogni- 
tion uses about 2.4MB on a 660AV or 840AV, and text-to-speech uses 2.6MB to 
generate its best-quality male voice on diese models. 

PlainTalk speech recognition 

Apple made headlines in 1992 when it began touting its speech recognition 
technology, dien called Casper. Now called PlainTalk Automatic Speech Recogni- 
tion, the technology enables Macs that have enough processing power to take 
commands from any type of human voice at any time without the need for training 
on coded words, intense pauses, unnatural diction, or special voice sounds. 

PlainTalk speech recognition w'orks by digitizing sounds into indi\idual phonemes 
tliat are compared to a dictionary of such sounds. M4ien the PlainTalk software 
recognizes a spoken menu command, it sends an Apple event message for the 
current application to carry out the command. The application must be designed to 
accept Apple event messages tliat are the equivalents of menu commands. If the 
application does not act on Apple events, die spoken command will not be carried 
out. (For more infonnation on Apple events, see Chapter 18.) 

One drawback is that PlainTalk recognizes only North American English speech as 
of version 1.2; dierefore, British, Ausmilian, and odier English dialects confuse the 
software. Apple plans to make some future version capable of understanding other 
languages and dialects. 
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The PlainTalk speech recognition software consists of a control panel, several 
system extensions, and otlier items that go in the Extensions folder. This software 
enables the Finder to obey spoken commands. 

In addition, if you want applications to recognize speech, you must wTite scripts 
using Apple events to invoke speech recognition. Therefore, programs that do not 
work with AppleScript or Apple events will not naturally obey speech. In this case, 
CE Software’s QuicKeys 3.0 comes into play. The developers of QuicKeys worked 
closely with Apple diuing the dev^elopment of PlainTalk speech recognition. 
Consequendy QuicKeys includes a speech recognition option. 

Control of speech recognition 

You control speech recognition witli the Speech Setup control panel (see Figure 
17-1). This control panel enables you to turn speech recognition on and off, and it 
contains a slider you can use to adjust the sensitivity of recognition. Move the slider 
to the left to accept a wider range of accents, grammatical rules, and vocabulary 
words. Wlien the slider is at its most tolerant setting, speech recognition is very 
sensitive to ambient noise; in fact, it sometimes mistakenly interprets room sounds 
as commands. 



i Speech Setup 




- Options : | Introduction ^ \ 

To use speech recognition effectiveig , you 
should go through the Introduction to Speech 
on your herd disk. Click the Introduction 
button belov to open the Introduction. 



Introduction 



Figure 17-1: Turning speech recognition on and 
off and adjusting its sensitivity. 



Turning on speech recognition brings up a feedback window. This window 
displays the text of die voice commands that PlainTalk recognized, along with the 
computer’s response. If PlainTalk doesn’t recognize something it heard, it displa}^ 
“Pardon me?” in the feedback ivindow. 
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Speech recognition code name 

PlainTalk speech recognition normally is set up to recognize commands preceded 
by a code name tliat you specify, such as “Computer” (which is the word tliat Star 
T?‘ek's characters use to address a computer) or the name of your Mac. You specify 
the code name in die Speech Setup control panel (see Figure 17-2). After choosing 
Name from die Options pop-up menu, you can edit the name to which speech 
recognition responds, and you c'an designate die context in which the computer 
should respond to tliat name. 



Speech Setup i 






- Recognition: > 



OOn 

<5)0ff 



ToWr^nt Strict 



Options: | Hanw 



I Computer 



O optional before commands 

(§) Name required before commands 
O required 1 15 | seconds 

after last speech command 



Figure 17-2: Setting the speech recognition 
code name. 



Choose the Name option 
Enter the code name 

Select the context for 
using a code name 



You can make the code name optional, but not without risk: the Mac could 
interpret something you say in conversation as a voice command. 

The option that requires die code name within 15 seconds (or another inten^al that 
you specify) after the last command is based on the idea that w^hen you have the 
computer’s attention, you shouldn’t have to get its attention all the time. You can 
tell w^hetlier you need to speak the code name by looking at the speech recognition 
feedback window. 

Speech recognition feedback sounds 

The Speech Setup control panel also has options for sounds that speech recogni- 
tion uses to provide feedback on your spoken commands. You can set the voice to 
be used in spoken messages, the sound that speech recognition makes w^hen it 
responds to a spoken command, and the sound that speech recognition makes 
when it completes a command. To display these options, choose Feedback from 
the Options pop-up menu (see Figure 17-3). 
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Choose the Feedback option 

Choose a cartoon character for the feedback window 
Choose a voice for spoken messages 
Choose a sound for acknowledging spoken commands 
Choose the sound for completing a command 

Click the speaker icon to hearthe voice or sound 

Figure 17-3: Setting the sounds that speech 
recognition makes. 



Speech Setup 
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Recognition : • 

OOn T< 

(S)Off 



VIfKeni 



Options: 

Ch<r«oUr : 

Voice: 

Responding : | Click A~ 
Completed: | Click B ' 



I Fred 



3 " 






-m 



Speech recognition on-oflFkey 

You use an option in the Speech Setup control panel to designate a key or combi- 
nation of keys that, when pressed, makes speech recognition alternately listen and 
?wt listen to spoken cormnands. To display tliis option, choose Attention from the 
Options pop-up menu (see Figure 17-4). Select the text box and then press the key 
or keys you want to use to swatch listening on and off. (Keys in the numeric keypad 
are considered to be separate from die number keys in die main keyboard.) You 
can construct combination keystrokes ivith die Shift and Option keys, but not with 
the Control and §§ keys. 




Choose the Attention option 



Type a keystroke or keystrokes 



Figure 17-4: Setting a key that makes speech 
recognition listen or not listen. 
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What speech recognition understands 

After using the Speech Setup control panel to set up and turn on speech recogni- 
tion, you are ready to speak commands (such as “Computer, open Chooser”), 
expecting the Mac to cany^ out your order. But what commands will die Mac obey? 

Macs equipped widi PlaiiiTalk speech recognition come with utility programs for 
creating voice-activated macros that scroll windows, operate dialog boxes, choose 
tools from palettes, and so fordi. Speech recognition can choose menu items in any 
application diat creates its menus with standard Mac programming practices. 
(Technical note: a program must use MENU resources to define its menus.) In 
programs that use proprietary menu schemes, such as Microsoft Word, you can 
create voice-activated QuicKeys macros to choose menu items (as described under 
“QuicKeys and speech recognition” later in this chapter). 

Your voice also can open specific files, folders, and disks diat have aliases in the 
special Speakable Items folder, which is in the Apple Menu Items folder. This 
folder has aliases preinstalled for common items such as control panels and the 
Chooser. You can add your ow^n aliases for items that you want to open, close, save, 
or print by spoken command. Although you can add as many items as you want, 
the performance of the Mac degrades as you add items. 

The phrases you can use in spoken commands are defined by a file of speech rules 
in die Extensions folder. The speech rules cover common commands used in all 
applications, such as opening, closing, savnng, and printing. Like rules of English 
grammar, these speech rules define recognizable word order. You could use any of 
the following voice commands to open the Chooser: 

“Open Chooser” 

“Open the Chooser” 

“Open menu item Chooser” 

Speech recognition cannot understand commands unless you speak them in an 
order defined by the speech rules. “Chooser open,” for example, means nothing 
under die standard speech rules. Software developers may add rules to cover 
actions that aren’t covered by the standard rules. 

Speech Macro Editor 

To make a voice command do more than perform simple commands, you must 
have voice-activated macros or scripts. You can use macros or scripts that other 
people created, or you can create your owai by using a macro editing or script 
editing program. Macs equipped wddi PlaiiiTalk speech recognition come with a 
macro editing progi*am called the Speech Macro Editor. You use this program to 
record or write a new speech macro or to change an existing speech macro. 

The Speech Macro Editor has two window^s (see Figure 17-5). One window lists 
the defined speech macros. Double-clicking one of tlie listed macros brings up an 
editing wandow^ in w'hich you can display and change die macro. 
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My Speech Macros 


ComrMD^ 


Conttxt 



hello 
vhfit 
vhat 



Any\\>'here 



luhot day is it 



Command: |vhatdagis11 









1 AppleScript 


__d 


□ Acknowledge 



a 



stop 



set d to vorda of ((current date) aa athng) 
aet month to item 2of d 
set day to Item 3of d 
aet year to Item 4of d 

acknowledge saying month & day & & year 




Enter the spoken words that will 
activate this voice command 



Specify the application in which 
the voice command will work 

Designate whether to play sounds 
that ackowledge understanding 
and completion of the spoken 
command 

Display and edit the steps in the 
speech macro 



Figure 17-5: Use the Speech Macro Editor to write AppleScript 
scripts for speech recognition. 



At die top of die editing window, you enter or edit die spoken words that will 
activate the macro. Use die Context pop-up menu to specify where the voice 
command will work; your choices are Anywhere or one of the applications that you 
currendy have open. The Script pop-up menu designates the scripting system on 
which the macro is based (usually, AppleScript). If you turn on the Acknowledge 
option, speech recognition plays soimds to acknowledge hearing and completing 
the voice command. You use the Speech Setup control panel to specify particular 
sounds for these situations (as described in “Speech recognition feedback sounds” 
earlier in this chapter). 

The editing wdndow also contains buttons that enable you to record a new speech 
macro, run a macro, and stop the recording or execution of a macro. You see, and 
can edit, the steps of the speech macro in a scrollable text area. 

The Speech Macro Editor enables you to create speech macros only to control 
applications that work with AppleScript scripts (described in Chapter 1 8). Speech 
macros work like AppleScript scripts, sending Apple event messages that cause 
the receiving appUcation to perform specific tasks. Furdiermore, you can record 
speech macros only to control applications that pennit die recording of 
AppleScript scripts. 

QuicKeys and speech recognition 

CE Software’s QuicKeys 3.0 enables you to use voice commands to trigger 
QuicKeys shortcuts or AppleScript macros. In the QuicKeys world, shortaits are 
small programs that perform complex tasks such as opening specific files, sending 
data fi*om one program to another, and changing control-panel configurations. 

The benefit of using a QuicKeys shortcut rather than a Speech Macro Editor 
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macro is that you can apply the QuicKeys shortcut to -any application, not just to 
those that are designed to work wadi AppleScript. QuicKeys works as an extension 
of PlainTalk on Macs wath PlainTalk speech recognition installed. 

To add voice activation to any QuicKeys shortcut, choose QuicKeys from the 
Apple menu to open the QuicKeys Main Editor window^ (see Figure 17-6) and click 
the microphone column for the shortcut you want to trigger. Marks in this column 
denote speakable shortcuts. After closing die Main Editor window, you can speak 
the command as you would any other voice command — for example, you could 
say, “Computer, run shoncut name^^ (if “Computer” was die name you designated in 
die Speech Setup control panel). You also can make any QuicKeys shortcut that 
has a Finder icon speakable by placing its alias in the Speakable Items folder. 




Click the 
microphone 
column to add 
voice activation 



Figure 17-6: Adding voice activation to a QuicKeys 3.0 shortcut. 



QuicKeys 3.0 includes QuicKeys Script, an alternative language for creating speech 
macros or scripts. You can use this language instead of AppleScript to build 
complex sequences and activate each sequence with a voice command. For ex- 
ample, a voice command could trigger a sequence that looks up a phone number 
and dials the phone. 

The QuicKeys Script language is based on the QuicKeys commands diat you use 
to edit QuicKeys shortcuts. If you already know' how to edit QuicKeys sequences, 
you will be familiar widi QuicKeys Script. Furdier, you can use QuicKeys Script to 
record, wTite, and edit scripts diat work widi any progi*am. By contrast, macros 
based on AppleScript only work widi certain applications. 

When QuicKeys Script is installed on your startup disk, you can use diis language, 
instead of AppleScript, with Apple’s Speech Macro Editor. To make the switch, 
choose QuicKeys from die Script pop-up menu in the Speech Macro Editor’s 
editing window'. As an alternative to the Speech Macro Editor, you can use the 
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confusingly named AppleScript Editor program, which comes with QuicKeys 3.0. 
Despite its name, the QuicKeys AppleScript Editor works wnxh the QuicKeys 
Script language as well as the AppleScript language. The QuicKeys AppleScript 
Editor looks and works much like Apple’s Speech Macro Editor (described in 
“Speech Macro Editor” earlier in diis chapter). 

If you use QuicKeys Script instead of AppleScript, floating control palettes appear 
while you record or run scripts. The Recording palette, for example, appears when 
you click tlie Record button in the macro editing window. The tools in this palette 
allow you to pause, continue, stop, cancel, or insert a QuicKeys shortcut while you 
record a macro. The Playback palette appears when you run a script that includes a 
pause command or a wait command. The tools in the Playback palette enable you 
to pause, continue, or stop a macro. 

PlainTalk text-to-speech 

PlainTalk has a second component — speech synthesis — that has been available 
to Macs since 1985. Apple beefed up its venerable MacInTalk text-to-speech 
software, producing a powerful tool that allows the Mac to speak clearly almost any 
text that you specify. 

PlainTalk text-to-speech enables die Mac to speak, pro\uding verbal feedback for 
your actions. This feature also provides capabilities diat pre\aously were available 
only on minicomputers and mainframes. Text-to-speech makes it theoretically 
possible to telephone a Macintosh and have the computer play back voice mail or 
electronic-mail messages, or perform any other telephone-controlled data access or 
manipulation action. 



GBOt/yi. 




The Two Versions of MacInTalk 



PlainTalk text-to-speech converts typed text to 
speech. Text-to-speech is based on the MacInTalk 
speech synthesizers, which contain grammar, 
syntax, and contextual mies that tell the PlainTalk 
software how to pronounce the words. Two versions 
of this speech synthesizer exist: MacInTalk 2, which 
can run on any Macintosh under System 6 or 
System 7, and MacInTalk Pro, which requires more 
RAM and System 7 to operate properly. Both 
versions are Included with AV Mac models: Power 
Mac 6100/60AV, 7100/70AV, 8100/80AV; Centris 



and Quadra 660AV, and Quadra 840AV. In addition, 
some developers are distributing PlainTalk text-to- 
speech with their products. MacInTalk Pro is the 
more robust product, enabling the Mac to speak in 
relatively human fashion. Compared with MacInTalk 
2, MacInTalk Pro recognizes more unique words. The 
software also recognizes the differences between 
abbreviations (such as "Dr." for "doctor" or "dr." for 
"drive"), depending on context, as well as numbers, 
proper names, and nonstandard English. 
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Text-to-speech also opens computing to handicapped people. A Macintosh can 
speak to \isually impaired users or serve as a voice for users who have trouble speaking. 

Text-to-speech someday may be useful for proofreading documents and perform- 
ing other editorial tasks. The capability of diis feature to perfomi such tasks today 
is limited by the software’s unsophisticated syntax rules. 

How text-to-speech works 

You do not use PlainTalk text-to-speech directly. You use an application designed 
to speak text, and the application uses software in the MacInTalk system extension 
to convert the text to speech. The SimpleText application that comes with System 
7.5 (and with the AV Mac models, which have PlainTalk installed at the factory) 
can speak text if PlainTalk text-to-speech is installed. In addition, software develop- 
ers are building speech synthesis into both existing and new specialized applica- 
tions, using one of die two versions of PlainTalk text-to-speech. 

The engine tliat drives PlainTalk text-to-speech is a system extension called Speech 
Manager, which resides in the Extensions folder. Speech Manager converts 
character strings to speech, which dien is dispatched to the MacInTalk speech 
synthesizer for actual speech output. 

Speech Manager calls on MacInTalk to perform the actual speech work, based on 
its dictionaries, rules, and libraries of digitized voices. MacInTalk is also a system 
extension, residing in the Kxtensions folder along with its voice files. 

Apple includes several male and female voices with MacInTalk. The application 
can select a voice, or the application can allows the person using it to select a voice. 
For example, SimpleText has a Voices submenu from w'hich you can choose one of 
the available voices (see Figure 1 7-7). 

QuicKeys and text-to-speech 

Text-to-speech basically is a developer’s tool because nowhere does it provide a 
window in which you can type text you want spoken. CE Software provides a 
solution to this problem with QuicKeys 3.0. The Speak Ease shortcut speaks text 
you enter in its text window (see Figure 17-8) or text you copy from a document 
(up to 32K) to the Clipboard. Vdienever you type the shortcut’s keystroke, the 
Mac speaks die text that you entered or copied. You also can set up a timer so that 
the Mac speaks the text at specified intervals. 
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Figure 17-7: Choosing a speaking voice in SimpleText. 
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Figure 1 7-8: The QuicKeys Speak Ease shortcut allows you to enter text- 
to-speech text. 
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WorldSciipt 

Systems 7.0, 7.0.1, and earlier system software work with multiple keyboard layouts 
and European languages tliat use Roman and Cyrillic alphabets. Those versions of 
system software also have been translated into Japanese, Chinese, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and other languages that use bidirectional, contextual, and large alphabets. 

System 7.1 is the first Macintosh System software capable of handling all these 
multiple languages without modification. Two system extensions give System 7.1 
this international capability: WorldScript I handles bidirectional and contextual 
languages, and WorldScript II handles languages with large alphabets. 

The Macintosh enhanced its position as an international computer with its intro- 
duction of WorldScript with System 7.1. WorldScript I and II enable developers to 
write software tliat suppoits languages that require more tlian single-byte charac- 
ters, including Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Hebrew^ and Arabic. WorldScript also 
enables developers to write software that uses language-specific tenns for dialog- 
box messages, screens, menus, and other screen elements. This capability, called 
localization, is important for users w^ho w^ant to cross cultural borders through computing. 

Nisus and WordPerfect, for example, have been localized for Japanese; botli word 
processing programs use correct Japanese for menus, dialog boxes, and toolbars. 
Other vendors, such as Claris and Aldus, offer versions of some of their products in 
several languages. 

Apple offers two language Idts that allows you to write in Japanese or Chinese 
alongside English in any application diat works with WorldScript. Apple intends to 
introduce other WorldScript Il-based language kits, such as Korean and Arabic. 

Language script systems 

Wlien WorldScript is activated, the Mac works with multiple languages and 
methods of writing (vertical or horizontal, left to right, or right to left). The 
software defines a method of writing a language saipt system, or simply a script. Do 
not confuse this kind of script with tlie kind of script you create with AppleScript 
(as described in Chapter 18). 

A language script system tells System 7 which character in die specified language 
every keystroke produces, as well as how the characters should behave — for 
example, the direction in which text flows. The script also specifies sort order, 
number and currency fonnats, and date and time formats. 

One language script system can be used by multiple languages. For example, the 
Roman script is used in most Western languages, such as English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. 
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Elach language has its own rules of beha\nor, even though it may use the same script 
as another language. You teach the Mac the rules to use by selecting the language 
behavior in the Text control panel included in the language kit (see Figure 17-9). 
The options in this control panel tell the Mac how to produce text from characters. 
For languages that flow right to left, the control panel provides additional controls. 
You can split the caret insertion point so diat you c'an see insertion points for left- 
to-right writing as well as for right-to-left. 



Choose a script 



Choose a behavior 



Figure 17-9: The Text control 
panel controls language be- 
havior for each installed script 




Tent Behaulors 



Script: I 

Behauior: | ▼! 

Affects sort order, case 
conversion, and vord definitions. 



The Mac can handle more than one language script system at a time. The system- 
level script is called the primai'y smpt. If you are working on a Mac that is set up for 
English, Roman is your primary script; your secondary script can be any other 
installed language kit’s script, such as Japanese. 

Keyboard menu 

If your system software contains more than one language script system, a Keyboard 
menu appears between the Help menu and the Application menu near the right 
end of the menu bar, as shown in Figure 17-10. You choose a keyboard layout and 
language from the Keyboard menu. 
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Figure 17-10; The Keyboard menu. 



You use the Keyboard menu to switch between the keyboards you use to enter text 
because each language requires a specific text-entry method. Each keyboard layout 
is associated with one language script system, so choosing a keyboard effectively 
chooses a script. 
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English and other Western languages typically provide only one way to enter text, 
and U.S. keyboards are based on that text input method. But in languages that are 
based on ideograms, such as Japanese and Chinese, text can be input in multiple 
ways. The Japanese language Idt comes with an input method called Kotoeri that 
enables entering Kanji, Katakana, Hirag-ana, and Romaji. Other input methods are 
available. (Input methods are listed in the Keyboard menu.) The Chinese language 
Idt comes equipped with Pinyin, Zhuyin, Cangjie, and Wubi input-method 
software, as well as two character sets: simplified and traditional. 

Registering languages 

Each language Idt includes a language register utility. You use this utility to desig- 
nate a language script system to be used with each individual application (see 
Figure 17-11). Registered applications use the correct fonts for menus, dialog 
boxes, buttons, and so on. You can store two copies of the registered applications so 
that one application can open in the primary script and die odier in a secondary script. 



To set the ionguoge thot you tuont on application 
program to use, choose a language from the pop- 
up menu. 

Language: | Japanese 



Select an application to ri 
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Figure 17-11: Registering an application tells the Mac which 
language the application uses. 
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Foreign-language applications 

After installing a language Idt (such as the Japanese language Idt), you can use 
applications that have been localized for use in that language (such as TeachText 
Japanese). In localized programs, die menus, dialog boxes, help messages, and other 
elements appear in the localized language. Using a localized application, you can 
enter English and die foreign language in a single document. You also can use 
multiple languages in a document created by an application that takes advantage of 
WorldScript (including WorldScript I or II, if needed for the language Idt). 
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CHAPTER 




CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



* PiainTalk includes both speech recognition and text-to<speech capabilities. 

* PiainTalk speech recognition requires the processing power of the Power 
Macs' PowerPC processor or the 3210 DSP coprocessor in the 660AV and 
840AVMacs. 

* PiainTalk speech recognition allows most North American speakers to give 
spoken commands to a Mac. You use the Speech Setup control panel to 
tell the Mac how to interpret and provide feedback on spoken commands. 
The Speakable Items folder makes spoken commands easy to use by 
teaching the Mac to understand up to 30 macros or file/folder aliases 
contained in the folder. With the Speech Macro Editor you can create 
voice-command macros to control applications that work with AppleScript. 

> You can use spoken commands to activate QuicKeys macros, which can 
control any application (including applications that do not work with 
AppleScript). 

' PiainTalk text-to-speech works with a Mac Plus or better, but high quality 
speech requires at least a Mac LC. PiainTalk text-to-speech does not 
include a window for entering text you want spoken, but any application 
can take advantage of text-to-speech to speak ordinary text. 

' The QuicKeys shortcut Speak Ease provides a window in which you can 
type text that you want spoken. Speak Ease can also speak text copied to 
the Clipboard. 

' System 7.1 Introduced WorldScript to support character sets for languages 
that have larger alphabets than English. Apple has published language kits 
for Japanese and Chinese; these kits take advantage of WorldScript II to 
provide bilingual menus, dialog boxes, and text-entry capabilities for the 
Mac. You can type multiple languages in a single document of an 
application that takes advantage of WorldScript. 



primary script 

The language script system used by 
system dialog boxes and menus. If 
you are working on a Mac that is 
set up for English, Roman is your 
primary script; your secondary 
script can be any other installed 
language kit's script, such as Japa- 
nese. 

script 

Short for language script system, 
which is software that defines a 
method of writing (vertical or hori- 
zontal, left to right, or right to left). A 
script also provides mles for text 
sorting, word breaks, and the for- 
mats of dates, times, and numbers. 
Do not confuse this kind of script 
with the kind of script you create 
with AppleScript 

shortcuts 

A sequence of QuickKey steps that 
perform complex tasks such as 
opening specific files, sending data 
from one program to another, and 
changing control-panel config- 
urations. A QuicKeys shortcut can 
be voice-activated and works any 
application, not just to those that 
are designed to work with 
AppleScript 



globalization 

The incorporation of foreign languages 
into Macintosh systems through a soft- 
ware technology called WorldScript. 



localization 

The development of software whose 
dialog-box messages, screens, menus, 
and other screen elements use the lan- 
guage spoken in the region in which the 
software is sold. 
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HAPTER EIGHTEEN 



Automatiiig 
Tasks with Scripts 



P eople have worked together for thousands of years, but 
personal computer programs are just beginning to do so. 
\ATiy? People have been talking (or othenvise communicating), 
but programs have not — at least, not aside from the limited 
communication that the Copy and Paste commands provide. 






• Programs can share 
services behind the 
scenes by sending and 
receiving messages 
called Apple events 

• AppleScript is a user- 
oriented programming 
language that allows end 
users to send Apple 
events to programs 

• A sample script demon- 
strates AppleScript's 
usefulness 

• You can use AppleScript 
to control applications on 
other people's machines; 
sharing programs by 
sending and receiving 
Apple events across a 
network is called 
program linking 



The technology that enables programs to work together, which 
Apple calls hncrapplication commimkatim (LAC), w'as not implemented s)^stem-\\ade 
before System 7. The publish and subscribe capabilities devScribed in Chapter 14, 
together with the Copy and Paste commands, are one part of lAC. The other part 
of lAC enables programs to share services. 



Apple Events 

Unlike publish and subscribe, in w'hich you actively participate, programs can share 
services behind the scenes by sending and receiving messages called Apple events. 
When an application receives Apple event messages sent by another program, the 
recei\ing application, also kno^\Tl as the seivei' applicationy does something. The 
action that the server application takes depends on the contents of the Apple event 
messages. This action can be anything from executing a particular command to 
taking some data, working with it, and then returning a result to the program that 
sent the Apple events, known as the client application. 

When you choose Shut Down or Restart from the Special menu, for example, the 
Finder sends the Apple event Quit to every running program. V\Tien you drag and 
drop icons into an application, die Finder sends the Apple event Open Documents, 
which includes a list of all the items that you dragged into the icon. You may have 
seen programs that make aliases or shut do.wn your machine for you. These 
programs accomplish these tasks by sending Apple events to the Finder. 
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A program, however, does not automatically send or receive Apple events; the 
developer must build in the capability to receive and act on Apple events. More and 
more developers are putting Apple-event capability' in their applications. Most 
applications introduced or revised since die middle of 1991 can receive and act on 
at least the four basic Apple events: Open Application, Open Documents, Print 
Documents, and Quit Application, all of which are defined in Table 18-1. 

The System 7 Finder uses die basic Apple events messages to open programs, open 
documents, print documents, and quit programs. When you double-click a 
program icon, the Finder sends die program an Open Application message. V\^ien 
you double-click a document, the Finder sends the program that created die 
document an Open Application message and an Open Documents message widi 
the name of die document you double-clicked. When you select one or more 
documents and choose Print from the Finder’s menu, the Finder sends the applica- 
tion an Open Application message, a Print Documents message with the names of 
the documents you selected, and a Quit Application message. When you choose 
the Shut Down or Restart command, the Finder sends a Quit Application message 
to each open progi*ani. For programs that don’t understand the basic Apple events, 
die Finder uses its traditional means of opening, printing, and quitting. 

Programs that go beyond the four basic Apple events messages understand another 
t\\'o dozen messages. These messages encompass actions and objects that almost all 
programs have in common, such as the close, save, undo, redo, cut, copy, and paste 
commands. Programs with related capabilities recognize additional sets of Apple 
events messages. Word processing programs understand messages about text 
manipulation, for example, and drawing programs understand messages about 
graphics manipulation. Program developers also can define personal messages that 
only their own progi*ams know. 

System 7 pro\ddes die means of communicating Apple events messages betw'een 
programs. The programs can be on the same computer or on different computers 
connected to the same netu'ork. A program doesn’t have to be open or even 
accessible to receive messages; System 7 stores messages and forw'ards them when 



Table 18-1 

Basic Apple Events Messages 


Message 


Meaning 


Open Application 


Open the selected program 


Open Documents 


Open the selected documents 


Print Documents 


Print the selected documents without displaying them 


Quit Application 


Same as choosing Quit from the program's Pile menu 
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the program becomes available. Only application programs can send and receive 
Apple events; desk accessories cannot. A desk accessory can work around this 
limitation by sending and receiving through a small surrogate application program 
that always is open in the background. This background application does not have 
to appear in tlie Applic'ation menu, and tlie Macintosh user does not have to know^ 
that die application is open. 

To understand how Apple events work, diink of them as a telephone system. 
System 7 softH'are furnishes a telephone and answering macliine for each progi*am, 
as well as the wires that connect diem. For messages sent across a network, System 
7 uses the built-in AppleTalk networking software and LocalTalk or other net- 
working connectors and cables (described in Chapter 8). Application programs talk 
on die telephones and leave Apple events messages for each other. Desk accessories 
aren’t capable of talking on the phone, but some of them have agents that forward 
incoming and outgoing messages. 

Apple events offer many intriguing possibilities for die world of personal computing. 
No longer does an application need to handle every" possible function; instead, it 
can send messages to smaller, more specialized, applications and use the infonnation 
that those applications provide. Your word processing program, for example, may 
be able to communicate with a small, very' good spell checker. The developer doesn’t 
have to spend time working on a spell checker, and you don’t have to worry about 
the poor performance of the spell checker that the developer may introduce. 

x*\pple events do more than provide professional softw^are engineers a means by 
which dieir programs can communicate and share services — Apple events also 
enable ordinary' people to automate tasks that involve several programs. For 
example, Aladdin’s Stuffit program can have files that it decompresses checked for 
viruses by sending Apple events to a vims-checlang program. But you may need to 
decompress only the files tliat begin with the w^ord Ac?Nt\ Unless you can find an 
application tliat performs this kind of task via Apple events, you’re stuck. You can 
use AppleScript to perform this kind of task. 



Understanding AppleScript? 

AppIeSaipt is a user-oriented programming language that allows end users to send 
Apple events to programs. Now you can w'rite your own programs, called scripts, to 
perform complex tasks easily. You can use AppleScript to move data between many' 
applications. You can develop your owti tools to accomplish exacdy w'haty'ou need. 

Because AppleScript is aimed at users, Apple has made the scripting language as 
easy as possible to understand and use. The language is very' natural and English- 
like. You can look at scripts and know^ right away what tliey’re supposed to do. 

Also, AppleScript removes the need for you to decipher the four-letter codes that 
make up .Apple events. Instead, y'ou get information from the application itself 
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about what words to use to represent the Apple events that the program under- 
stands. Inside an application, a Get Data event is represented by codes like “core” 
and “getd,” but you may see only “get.” This way, even no\dce users can under- 
stand AppleScript. Finally, AppleScript can actually watch you as you work with an 
application and write a script for you behind die scenes. 

Although AppleScript is designed for end users, it offers all the capabilities of a 
traditional programming language and won’t frustrate programmers and more 
advanced users. You can store infonnation in variables for later use; write if... then 
statements to execute different commands, depending on some criteria; or repeat a 
set of commands as many times as you want. AppleScript also offers error checking 
and even enables you to do object-oriented programming. 



Setting up AppleScript 

Several pieces make up a complete AppleScript setup. Most noticeable are the t\\^o 
extensions that are installed as part of AppleScript One of these extensions, called 
Apple Event Manager, manipulates Apple events. Although System 7 has a built-in 
Apple Event Manager, this extension replaces the built-in extension witli one that 
has special capabilities that AppleScript needs. 

The other extension is the AppleScript extension, which actually contains the 
AppleScript language. AppleScript adds new capabilities to die System software for 
applications to use. 

Another important piece of the AppleScript installation is a folder called Scripting 
Additions, which resides in the System Folder. This folder contains special files, 
called saipting additmis, that add commands to the AppleScript language, much as 
plug-in filters add menu commands to Photoshop or the contents of the Word 
Commands folder add \^arious features to Microsoft Word. 

In addition to these pieces, you should have two applications. One of these applica- 
tions, Script Editor, is a simple application for writing scripts. The other applica- 
tion, Scriptable Te.xt Editor, is an example of an application that works with 
AppleScript. Any program that is compatible with the open scripting architecture 
(OSA) works with AppleScript. 

In addition to the AppleScript setup, you need the Finder Scripting Extension, 
which allows AppleScript to manipulate the Finder. This extension is part of 
System 7.5; you should make sure that it is installed for this chapter. 
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Introducing the Script Editor 

The program that you probably \vill use the most when you use AppleScript is 
Script Editor. This simple program allows you to write and run scripts. Find the 
Script Editor icon on your hard drive and open it. 

When you open Script Editor, a new window appears (see Figure 18-1). This 
window, called the script window^ represents one script. The bottom pane of the 
script window' is the saipt editing area, where you t)T3e the text of the script. The 
top pane of the window is the script description area. You use tliis area to type a 
description of what the script does. 




Script description area 



Script editing area 



Figure 18-1; A new script window. 



The middle area of the window contains four buttons. The first button puts you in 
Record mode. \^Tien you click this button, AppleScript begins watching you as you 
work with applications. If you are working in an application that accepts recording, 
AppleScript writes out the script commands that correlate to the things you do 
watli that application. Pressing Command-D also starts recording. 

Clicking the Stop button takes you out of recording mode or stops a script that is 
running, depending on which action is relevant at the time. Pressing Command- 
period (.) is the same as clicking the Stop button. 

The Run button starts running the script in the script editing area. You also can 
press Command-R to run the script. 

Finally, the script window^ contains a Check Syntax button. Clicking this button 
compiles the script. Co?npiling a script means putting it in a format that AppleScript 
recognizes as a script. While AppleScript compiles your script, it checks your script 
for things that it doesn’t understand. If you forget a parentheses where AppleScript 
expects to find one, it lets you know. After you fix any syntax errors, AppleScript 
compiles the script. 
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Recording a Script 

One of the easiest ways to see how AppleScript looks is to record your actions and 
let AppleScript write a script for you. You cannot record scripts for every scriptable 
program because software developers must do more work to make an application 
recordable tlian to make it scriptable. One recordable application is Scriptable Text 
E^tor, which is installed when you install AppleScript. You can use this program 
to see how recording works. 

Go to die Finder, and find the Scriptable Text Editor icon. The icon probably is in 
the same folder as Script Editor, but you may need to hunt around if you moved 
either application. Open Scriptable Text Editor; a blank document appears. 

Switch back to Script Editor and click the Record button. Notice that the apple 
icon in the menu bar starts alternating widi a small picture of a tape cassette. Tliis 
display is AppleScript’s signal that it is recording your actions. 

Switch back to Scriptable Text Editor and start doing things — type some text, 
move die window, change the font and style, whatever you want. Wlien you finish, 
switch back to Script Editor and click the Stop button. AppleScript display’s a script 
that mimics all your actions, similar to the script shown in Figure 18 - 2 . 




Figure 18-2: A sample script recorded with the Scriptable Text Editor program. 



Go back to Scriptable Text Editor, close all die windows diat are open, and create a 
new document by choosing New from the File menu. This procedure ensures that 
Scriptable Text Editor starts out the same way as w'hen you started recording your 
script. 
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You can quit Scriptable Text Editor if you ^vish. When you run the recorded script 
that uses Scriptable Text Editor, AppleScript opens it automatically. AppleScript 
alwa}^ opens applications needed by a script it is running. 

Now switch back to Script Editor and click the Run button. AppleScript plays back 
everything you did. If you make a typing error while recording and correct the 
mistake, ^AppleScript repeats the mistake. WTien the script finishes running, the 
window will look the same as it did when you finished recording. 

Switch to Script Editor again, and examine the script. You’ll find die script to be 
fairly understandable. The text isn’t exactly fluent, perfect English, but many of the 
commands will make sense as you read them. 



Analyzing a Script 

Having looked tlirough the script that AppleScript wrote, you may be surprised to 
learn that AppleScript doesn’t know anything about word processing. The program 
doesn’t know how to make words bold, or how to move windows, or how to do any 
of the things that your script did in Scriptable Text Editor. In feet, AppleScript know^s 
how to perform only five commands: Get, Set, Count, Copy, and Rim. AppleScript 
learns how to perfonn other commands in a script from the application controlled 
by the script. Each scriptable application contains a dictionary that defines proce- 
dures for perfonning additional AppleScript commands that work with it. 

Look at the script you recorded. The first line says “tell application ‘Scriptable 
Text Editor’.” To AppleScript, this means “start working with the application 
named Scriptable Text Editor.” When a script is compiled, AppleScript looks at 
the application you specified. By looking at the program’s dictionary, AppleScript 
figures out what Apple events the program understands. AppleScript learns, for 
example, that Scriptable Text Editor understands the Get Data Apple event. The 
dictionary also tells AppleScript what land of information, or objects, the application 
knows how to work with, such as words, paragraphs, and characters. Finally, the 
dictionary tells AppleScript what words to use as AppleScript commands instead of 
the four-letter codes tliat the application understands. 

When you run your sample script and AppleScript reaches the line “tell application 
‘Scriptable Text Editor’,” AppleScript starts sending Apple events to the applica- 
tion program named in that line. AppleScript translates every command it encoun- 
ters in your script into a four-letter Apple event code based on the program’s 
dictionary, and it sends that code to the application. The application receives the 
Apple event and takes the appropriate action. 

When AppleScript hits “end tell,” which appears at the bottom of the script you 
recorded, it stops sending messages to Scriptable Te.xt Editor. If you are working 
with several applications, you may have another “tell” statement; AppleScript starts 
talking to that application, translating the commands into their four-letter equivalents. 
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You can look at the dictionary of an application to see what commands the applica- 
tion understands. In Script Editor, choose Open Dictionary from the File menu. A 
standard directory dialog box appears. Select Scriptable Text Editor, and click the 
Open button. Scriptable Text Editor’s dictionary appears (see Figure 18-3). 



p Lists suite names in bold, commands in plain, and object classes in italics 
p Describes the command or object classes selected at left 
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Figure 18-3: A scriptable application's AppleScript dictionary. 



The left side of the dictionary window displays a list of commands, classes of 
objects, and suites that the application recognizes. A suite is a group of commands 
and otlier items for a related activity, but you don’t have to worry about them when 
you’re scripting. 

You can select one or more terms listed on the left side of a dictionary window to 
see detailed descriptions on the right. Just as you can get more information about a 
command from a program’s dictionary, so can AppleScript. 

Because AppleScrijit gets all die relevant infonnation from die application itself, 
you never have to worry about controlling a new application. As long as the 
application has a dictionary, AppleScript can work with it. 

Tip: Scripting additions also have dictionaries, wliich you can open the same way as 
you open applications’ dictionaries, hi feet, in the Open Dictionary dialog box, Script 
Editor provides a button that takes you directly to the Scripting Additions folder. 
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Saving Your Script 

The Script Editor allows you to save your scripts in three distinct forms. You 
choose the fonn from a pop-up menu in the Script Editor’s Save dialog box, as 
shown in Figure 18-4. 




p Use the options to customize your script 



Figure 18-4: Options for saving an AppleScript script. 



The pop-up menu contains three options: 

❖ Application saves the script as an application, complete with icon. Opening the 
icon (by double-clicking it, for example) runs the script. You must have 
AppleScript installed to open a script application. 

❖ Compiled Script saves the script in a compiled form that you can open with the 
Script Editor and run or change from there. 

❖ Text saves die script as a plain text document, which you can open in Script 
Editor, any word processing program, and many other applications. 

If you choose Application from the pop-up menu in the Save dialog box, tw^o 
checkboxes appear in the dialog box. The Stay Open checkbox, if checked, causes 
the script application to stay open after its script finishes running. If the Stay Open 
checkbox is not checked, the script applic'ation quits automatically after running its 
script. Checking the Never Show Startup Screen checkbox suppresses the display 
of an identifying ‘‘about” window when die script application is opened. 
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Creating a Script from Scratch 

You know how to use Script Editor to record your actions and write an AppleScript 
script for you. This t\^e of script, however, has limited value. A recorded script is 
not much more intelligent than a simple macro, because the script doesn’t take 
advantage of the fact that AppleScript is a full programming language. Further- 
more, not all applications that work ^\^th AppleScript pennit recording, so you 
can’t always rely on being able to record. 

More frequendy, you’ll use AppleScript to create complex scripts from scratch. 

The following sections show diat you can create a full-blo^\Tl script quickly and use 
your ovTi custom utilities to augment a program’s capabilities. 

Making a Finder utility 

One of the nice features of System 7 enables you to drag files into the Sj^tem 
Folder and have die Finder figure out where those files should go. Control panels 
are stored in the Control Panels folder. Fonts go in the Fonts folder, Desk Acces- 
sories are placed in the Apple Menu Items folder, and so on. 

This capability, however, is limited to whatever the people at Apple provide. If you 
drag an After Dark module into the System Folder, for example, the Finder won’t 
put the module in die After Dark Files folder. If you drag a scripting addition into 
the System Folder, the Finder won’t put it in die Scripting Additions folder. You 
must dig your way through the System Folder hierarchy to get to the relevant 
folders. 

You can, however, uTite a simple script that uses the Finder and mimic the Sj^tem 
Folder’s behavior, but moves the files you want to move to the folders in which you 
want diose files to go. As you’ll see, the script is more powerful than the System 
Folder, because the target folder can be anj^vhere. For example, you can make your 
QuickTime mories find their way into a folder that’s nowhere near your System 
Folder. 

Beginning the script 

Open Script Editor, or create a new window if Script Editor already is open. This 
blank window^ is wftere you’ll w^rite your script. 

Tip: You can change die default size of a new script window. Make the script 
window the size you want and then choose Set Default Wndow^ Size from the File 
menu in Script Editor. 

The first thing diis script must do is provide a way to select the file you want to 
move. One of the scripting additions that comes with AppleScript, Choose File, 
allows you to bring up a dialog box for selecting a file from within the script. 
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In the script editing area of the window, type 
choose file 

Then click the Check Syntax button. AppleScript changes the text fonts as it 
compiles the script, using different t)^3e styles to show different lands of words. 
Geneva 10 Bold, for example, represents words that are native to AppleScript, 
whereas Plain Geneva 9 represents words that come from another application. 

Tip: You can change these if you prefer, using tlie AppleScript Formatting com- 
mand in Script Editor’s Edit menu. 

Click the Run button to run the script you wrote, selecting any type of file and 
clicking the Open button. AppleScript shows you the result of the script in a 
window named, appropriately enough, ‘'the result” (If this window isn’t open, 
choose Show Result from the Controls menu.) The window contains the word alias 
and the path through your folders to the file you selected (see Figure 18-5). Notice 
that this word does not mean tliat die file is an alias, however; in the context of a 
script, alias means die same thing as file path. 



the result fn— 




alias ‘Disco Duro;Sounds Ahem‘ 








^1 K 


m 



Figure 18-5: Checking a file 
specification in Script Editor's 
“the result" window. 



The result of the Choose File command is called a file specification^ or file spec, A file 
spec tells the system software exacdy where to find a file or folder. 

You wall need die file spec later in die script, so you must put it in a variable, which 
is a container for information. You can place data in a variable and dien retrieve it 
w'henever you w'ant before the script finishes running. You also can place new data 
in a variable during the course of the script. 

On the next line of the script, type the following: 

copy the result to filePath 

This line takes the result of the choose file command and places that result in a 
variable named filePath. To access the information, type the name of the variable 
in your script; AppleScript understands tliis name to represent the file spec you got 
from the first command. 

When you run the script, you’ll see that the result of the script is the same. The 
result of copying information to a variable is the infomiation itself. 
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Before you go further, you need to make a change in your script. Although some 
parts of the system sofhvare understand file specs, the Finder does not. The Finder 
does recognize the path of a file, but not when that information is contained in a 
file spec. You need to take the file s])ec and turn it into an ordinary piece of text, 
called a sttiirg, so tliat the Finder can see tlie path of the file. 

Change the second line of your script to read as follows (enter everything as plain 
text; die Script Editor changes words to bold as appropriate): 

copy (the result as string) to filePath 

This line tells AppleScript to take the result of the Choose File command, turn it 
into a string, and put that information in the variable named filePath. Now run the 
script again. The result is the same, except the text is plain text and does not 
include die word alias. 

Working with the Finder 

Ultimately, the script you are creating decides where to move a file you select, 
based on the file’s four-letter file tjqie. That means you have to get the file type of 
the file you selected. You can use the Finder to get this information. Enter the 
following commands in die script, starting on the third line of the script: 

tell application "Finder" 

copy the file type of file filePath to fileType 
end tell 

The first of these lines tells AppleScript to start using the Finder. Remember that 
after encountering this tell command, AppleScript know^s all the commands and 
objects from the Finder’s AppleScript dictionary. 

The second line asks the Finder for the file type of the file you selected and then 
copies diat infoniiation into die variable named fileType. Even diougli the word 
Fiiida' doesn’t appear in this line, die tell command in die preceding line tells 
AppleScript to direct diese requests to the Finder. 

Finally, End Tell tells AppleScript to stop working with the Finder for now. 

Run die script, select a file, and look at the result. The result window contains the 
four-letter file type of the file you selected, displayed as a piece of text. 

Executing Script commands conditionally 

For the next part of the script, you have to provide the information; you can’t get it 
from the Finder. You need to write the commands diat will move the file to the 
folder you want, based on the file type of the file (stored in the variable fileType). 

To accomplish this task, you write a series of conditional statements, or conditionals 
for short A conditional is a command or set of commands that AppleScript runs 
only w'hen a certain condition is met AppleScript evaluates the condition you set 
forth, and if the condition is tnae, AppleScript nins die specified commands. 
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The condition you will set up for each conditional is whether the information in 
the variable fileType is equal to a four-letter string that you will provide. You 
attach to the conditional a command that moves die file to a designated folder. In 
other words, if the infoimarion in the variable fileType is equal to a particular four- 
letter string, AppleScript moves the file to a certain folder. In AppleScript, the 
conditional looks like this: 

if fileType is "sfil" then move file filePath to folder "Disco 
DurorSounds : " 

In this example, the condition is whether the information in fileType is “sfil,” 
w^hich is the four-letter type of sound files. If it is, AppleScript moves the file 
specified by the variable filePath to the folder named Sounds on the hard drive 
named Disco Duro. 

Include as many of these conditionals as you want. In each conditional, use a 
different four-character file type for the type of file you want to move, and specify 
the path of the folder to which you want AppleScript to move files of that type. 

The following is one example of w^hat your final script may look like. Tliis script 
moves sounds into a Sounds folder at the root level of the hard drive, moves 
scripting additions into the Scripting Additions folder in the Extensions folder, and 
moves After Dark modules into the After Dark Files folder in the Control Panels 
folder. 

choose file 

copy (the result as string) to filePath 
tell application "Finder" 

copy the file type of file filePath to fileType 
if fileType is "sfil" then move file filePath to folder 
"Disco DurorSounds:" 

if fileType is "osax" then move file filePath to folder 
"Disco DuroiSystem Folder :Extensions:Scripting Additions:" 
if fileType is "ADgm" then move file filePath to folder 
"Disco DurorSystem Folder rControl PanelsrAfter Dark Files:" 
end tell 

Trying out your script 

After creating a new^ script, you must run it and test it thoroughly. To test the 
script that moves files according to their type, run tlie script. When the dialog box 
appears, select a file that is of a type your script should recognize but that is not in 
die destination folder, and click the Open button. Switch to die Finder, and make 
sure that the file you selected moved from the source folder to the destination 
folder. Then repeat the test, selecting a different file type that your script should 
recognize. 
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Some Tips To Speed You Along 



A quick way to enter several conditionals is to select 
one conditional, copy it, and paste it into the script. 
Thereafter, you can simply change the relevant 
pieces of information and paste the next conditional. 

You may not know the file type of the files that you 
want to move. You may know that you want to put 
After Dark modules in the After Dark Files folder, 
for example, but you may not know that the four- 
letter file type of After Dark modules is "ADgm.** To 
make the process easy, copy the first five lines of 
the script, open a new window in Script Editor, and 
paste the copied five lines into that window. Run this 
five-line script, and select a file whose four-character 
file type you need to learn, if the result window is not 
visible, choose Show Result from the Controls menu. 
The result of the script is the file type of the file you 



selected. You can copy and paste the result into a 
conditional in your longer script. 

If you don't know the full path of the folder to which 
you want to move the files, you can use a script to 
get this information. Open a new window in Script 
Editor and type the following script in the script 
editing area: 

choose folder 

Run the script, and select a folder. The result is a file 
spec for the folder you selected. You can copy only 
the text (don't include the word alias, because the 
Finder doesn't know about file specs), and paste it in 
a conditional In your longer script. 

When you finish, close these extra scripts. You don't 
have to save them, but you can If you want. 



Creating a drag-and-drop script application 

Altliough tliis sample script is useful, it would he more useful as an icon on your 
desktop to which you could drag files and have them move to their appropriate 
spots, just as you can with the System Folder. You wouldn’t have to run Script 
Editor every time you want to move files, and you could move more than one file at 
a time. x^ppleScript gives you this capability. 

You know that AppleScript can make stand-alone applications from your scripts. 
With a little extra work, you can make an application with drag-and-drop capability 
so that you can simply drag files to it. 

Remember that when you drag and drop a set of icons into an application on the 
desktop, the Finder sends that application an Open Documents message diat 
includes a list of the files that you dragged to die icon. This message is sent to all 
applications, even ones diatyou make with AppleScript. 

You need to tell your script to intercept that Apple event and run the appropriate 
commands. Place the following line at the beginning of your script: 

on open (docList) 

Now enter the following line at the end of your script: 
end open 
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The first line tells the script to intercept the Open Documents message and to put 
the list of files in a variable named docList. The End Open command helps 
AppleScript know which commands to run when the open message is received. Any 
lines between the first and second lines are run when the script receives an Apple 
event Open Documents. 

Save this script by choosing the Save As command from the File menu. From the 
pop-up menu in the Save As dialog box, choose the Application option. If you 
switch to the Finder and look at the icon of the application you just created, you 
notice that the icon contains an arrow on it, showing you that this application is a 
drag-and-drop application. Script Editor know^s how to use this kind of icon, be- 
cause it sees that the application’s script intercepts the Apple event Open Docu- 
ments. (You can give Ae application a custom icon, as described in Chapter 4.) 

The script won’t be fiilly operational until you make a couple more changes. As the 
script stands, it places the list of files in a variable, but it doesn’t do anj^thing with 
that infonnation. If you dragged several files to the application now, the script 
w^ould merely bring up a dialog box asking you to pick a file, and then quit, having 
accomplished nothing. 

First, delete what now are the second and third lines of the script (the ones begin- 
ning with the wwds choose and copy)^ and replace them with the following: 

repeat with x from 1 to the number of items in docList 
copy (item x of docList) as string to filePath 

Between the End Tell and End Open commands, enter the following: 

end repeat 

Your script now^ should look like this: 
on open (docList) 

repeat with x from 1 to the number of items in docList 
copy (item x of docList as string) to filePath 
tell application "Finder" 

copy the file type of file filePath to 

fi leType 

if fi leType is "sfil" then move file filePath 
to folder "Disco Duro:Sounds: " 

if fileType is "osax" then move file filePath 
to folder "Disco Duro:System Folder :Extensions:Scripting Addi- 
tions:" 

if fileType is "ADgm" then move file filePath 
to folder "Disco Duro:System Folder:Control Panels:After Dark 
Files:" 

end tell 
end repeat 
end open 
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In this modified script, AppleScript repeatedly executes the commands between the 
Repeat and End Repeat commands for die number of times specified in the Repeat 
command. This arrangement is called a repeat loop. The first time AppleScript 
executes the Repeat command, it sets variable x to 1, as specified by “from 1.” 

WTien AppleScript encounters the End Repeat command, it loops back to the 
Repeat command, increments the variable x by 1, and compares the new value of x 
to the number of items that were dragged to the icon (“the number of items in 
docList”). If the two values are not equal, AppleScript sequendally executes the 
command following die Repeat command. If die two values are equal, AppleScript 
goes to the command immediately following End Repeat. The End Open 
command ends the script. 

The first command in die repeat loop that you just created takes item x (remember 
that X is a number ranging from 1 to the number of items in the variable docList) of 
the variable docList, converts it to a string, and then copies that information to the 
filePath variable. (The list that conies widi the Open Documents message is a list of 
file specs, so you need to convert each item to a string before the Finder can use it.) 

Save the script, and switch back to the Finder. You now have a drag-and-drop 
application diat you can use to move certain types of files to specific folders. Any 
time you w^ant to add a file type, use Script Editor to open the script, add a condi- 
tional that covers that file type, and save the script. You can place several different 
files in a single folder, if you want, but you can’t place files of the same tjqie in 
different folders. 

Tip: You can drag and drop a script application to the Script Editor icon, and 
Script Editor will open the script for you. 



Using AppleScript with Applications 

The Finder is only one application that you can use with AppleScript; more and 
more vendors are including AppleScript capability in tlieir applications. This 
section provides a few examples of scripts that use some popular scriptable pro- 
grams. These scripts are reasonably small, so you can type them quickly. The 
scripts also give you an idea of other things that AppleScript can do. 

FileMaker Pro 2.0 and later 

When Claris released FileMaker Pro 2.0, it added extensive scriptability. You can 
retrieve data from a database, set the values in fields, find data, and even run native 
FileMaker scripts from AppleScript. 

Most people, however, will w^ant to retrieve data via AppleScript so that they can 
use that data later. The small script in this section shows how^ you can use 
FileMaker to fill in infonnation in Scriptable Text Editor. 
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To use this script reliably, you need to do a litde preparation. In FileMaker, create 
a new database named Address Book. When the Add Fields dialog box appears, add 
the following fields: 

Name 

Street 

City 

State 

Zip 

Phone # 

Fill in a few records with the relevant information for friends and family. 

T)^e the following script in Script Editor: 

tell application "Scriptable Text Editor" 

copy the contents of the selection to theText 
end tell 

tell application "FileMaker Pro" 

Show every Record of Database "Address Book" 

Show (every Record of Database "Address Book" where Cell 
"Name" = theText) 

copy Cell "Street" to street 
copy Cell "City" to city 
copy Cell "State" to state 
copy Cell "Zip" to zip 
end tell 

tell application "Scriptable Text Editor" 

set the selection to theText & return & street & return & 
city & & state & return & zip 

end tell 

Compile die script by clicking die Check Syntax button. Now launch Scriptable 
Text Editor and type the name of one of the people you entered in the database, 
e.xacdy as you entered it Select the name. Switch back to Script Editor and run 
the script. 

V\Tien the script finishes running, go back to Scriptable Text Editor. You see that 
AppleScript took the address of the specified person from the database, stored the 
various components of the address in variables, and then put that information in 
Scriptable Text Editor. In effect, you have created a useful shortcut for filling in a 
person’s address. 
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Tip: Wish that you could just run this script from within Scriptable Text Editor, 
almost like a new menu command? A piece of freeware called OSA Menu, by 
Leonard Rosenthal, creates a system-wide Scripts menu. OSA Menu is available 
from on-line infonnation services and from user groups. 

This script also shows how you can work with different applications in a single 
script. Aldiough this script uses only two different applications, you can use as 
many as you want. 

Stuffit Deluxe 

Stuffit Deluxe, from Aladdin, is not only scriptable and recordable but also 
attachable. This means that you can execute AppleScript scripts direcdy from the 
application itself; you don’t have to switch to Script Editor. With Stuffit, you can 
place an AppleScript script in die Scripts menu. This feature is very handy for small 
utility scripts that augment Stuffit’s capabilities. Stuffit Deluxe comes with several 
sample scripts you can inspect widi the Script Editor. 

MacWrite Pro 1.5 

MacWrite Pro 1.5, from Claris, provides several useful text-manipulation com- 
mands. You can use these commands to find data, select text, insert new text, apply 
styles, and perfonn other tasks. The script in diis section shows how you can set up 
a script to number each paragraph in MacWrite Pro’s document window (the 
frontmost document window^ if there are more than one). 

You may wonder why you wouldn’t use Scriptable Text Editor, which is heavily 
scriptable and comes as part of AppleScript. The main reason is that Scriptable 
Text Editor cannot handle documents larger di-an 32K. Li addition, MacWrite Pro 
is notably faster than Scriptable Text Editor. 

This script demonstrates some other capabilities of AppleScript. For example, you 
can create handle)'^, which allow you to group a set of commands under one 
command that you call from the script If you have to repeat a set of commands 
several times in different parts of tlie script, you could use one command to which 
that set of repeated commands is attached. You saw^ a handler earlier in this 
chapter, in the script tliat moves files according to tlieir file type. In tliat script, die 
Open Documents Apple event was handled by commands in an open handler. 

The handler in this script demonstrates another powerful capability of AppleScript: 
you actually can try a command and then make changes if an error occurs. No 
error dialog box appears, and you get a chance to perfonn some relevant action 
when an error happens. In this case, the script returns a false value to die main 
script, so that you can check to see whedier a paragraph exists. 

copy 1 to X 

tell application "MacWrite Pro" 
tell me to paraExi sts( 1 ) 
copy the result to paragraphExi sts 
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repeat while paragraphExi sts is true 
select paragraph x 
copy (get chars) to paraText 
copy (x as string) & " & paraText to newText 

put chars newText 
tell me to paraExistsCx + 1) 
copy the result to paragraphExi sts 
copy X + 1 to X 
end repeat 
end tell 

on paraExists(whichPar ) 

tell application "MacWrite Pro" 
try 

select paragraph whichPar 
return true 
on error 

return false 

end try 
end tell 
end paraExists 



Linking Programs 

You have seen how AppleScript can automate tasks on your owm machine. You also 
can send Apple events to open applications on other machines in a network. As a 
result, you can use AppleScript to control applications on other people’s machines. 
Sharing programs by sending and receding Apple events across a network is called 
program linking. 

Program linking adds tremendous potential to AppleScript. If you are in charge of 
a network, you can use AppleScript to perfonn network installations or backups. If 
you have a script that uses many applications, you can speed the script by sending a 
command to a remote application and retrie\ang the data later. You send only a 
blip across the network; the other program does the work while other parts of your 
script are running, and you get the results later. In addition, this capability can help 
you get around possible memory problems that might arise from opening several 
applications from a script. 

Setting up program linking 

Program linking can be controlled much like file sharing. The person using a 
Macintosh can turn program linking on and off, can control w'ho on the network is 
allowed access to the shared programs, and can deny access to specific programs. 
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Starting and stopping program linking 

Before other users in your network can share your programs, you must activate 
program linking on your Macintosh. To activate program linking, click the Start 
button in the Program Linking section of die Sharing Setup control panel, as 
showTi in Figure 18-6. 
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Figure 18-6: Starting program linking with the Sharing 
Setup control panel. 
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After you click the Start button, it changes to a Stop button. Clicking the Stop 
button prevents all other computers in your network from sending Apple events to 
any of your programs. 

Authorizing access to shared programs 

You use die Users & Groups control panel to control which computers in your 
network can share your programs. To give everyone on your network access to 
your programs, open the Guest icon in die Users & Groups control panel to 
display the Guest privileges window (see Figure 18-7) and turn on the “Allows 
guests to link to programs on this Macintosh” option. Turning off that option 
prevents unauthorized users from sharing your programs. 
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Figure 18-7: Giving guests access to 
your shared programs. 
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If you don’t give guests program-linking privileges, you need to designate which 
registered users in your Users & Groups control panel can share your programs. 
To allow a registered user to link his or her programs to yours, open that user’s 
icon in your Users & Groups control panel to display the user’s access privileges 
window, as showm in Figure 18-8. In that window^ turn on the “Allow user to link 
to programs on this Macintosh” option. (For infonnation on registering users, see 
Chapter 9.) 
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Figure 18-8: Giving a registered user 
access to your shared programs. 



You can block any registered user from linking to your programs by turning off 
that user’s “Allow user to link to programs on this Macintosh” option. 

Denying access to specific programs 

Even though you may allow certain people to use your programs, you may want to 
specifically deny access to a particular application, just as you may want to prevent 
someone from seeing a particular folder when sharing your hard drive. To prevent 
others from sending Apple events to one of your programs, select the program and 
choose Sharing fi*om the Finder’s File menu. The Finder displays a program- 
linking information window^, as shown in Figure 18-9. Turn off the “Allow' remote 
program linking” option and close die window. Turning off that option prevents 
other users from linking to the program. If the option is dimmed, the program is 
open; you must quit a program before changing its program-linking option. 
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Scripting across a network 

Using AppleScript to run a program across the network doesn’t take much more 
work tlian wTiring a script to use a program on the same Macintosh. Start program 
linking on a networked Mac. On the same Mac, open Scriptable Text Editor. This 
Mac doesn’t have to have AppleScript installed. AppleScript \vill be installed on 
another Mac and will translate the commands into Apple events before they are 
sent across the network to the Scriptable Text Editor you just opened. 

Now go to another Mac in the network. This computer must have AppleScript 
installed. Open the Script Editor, and type the following command: 

choose application 

This command brings up a dialog box in which you select an application on your 
own machine or on the network (see Figure 18 - 10 ). On the left side of this dialog 
box, select the machine you set up (you may need to select a zone if your network 
has zones and the machine is in a different zone); you see the applications that are 
running on that computer. One application is Scriptable Text Editor, which you 
left open on that machine. Select it and click OK 
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Figure 18-10: Selecting a program to receive Apple events. 
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Open the result window in Script Editor, if it’s not open already. You see that the 
result of tliis short script is the network path of die application you selected: the 
name of the application, die name of the machine, and the name of the zone (if 
your network has more dian one zone). 

Enter die following line below' the first one and then run the script, selecting die 
same application on the same machine: 

copy the result to netpath 

This script places the padi to die application in a variable named netpath. To send 
Apple events to diis application, you use a tell statement, as always. Now enter die 
next two lines in the script: 

tell netpath 
end tell 

This tell command specifies the name of the application with die variable netpath 
instead of widi the w'ord appliaition and die literal name of the application. The 
effect is the same: AppleScript starts sending Apple events to that application, 
w'hich in diis case happens to be on a different machine. 

Enter die following command lines between die Tell and the End Tell command 
lines: 

set the contents of window 1 to "This was sent from another 
machi ne 1 " 

set the style of word 1 of window 1 to bold 
get word 2 of window 1 

Run the script. As before, the script displays a dialog box in which you select the 
Scriptable Text Editor that is running on the other machine. Before the script can 
send Apple events to that program, however, the script must connect your Mac to 
the other machine. To do this, the script displays a connection dialog box like the 
ones you use to connect to other machines for file sharing, as shown in Figure 18-11. 
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Figure 18-11: Linking to another machine as a registered user. 
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In the connection dialog box, you specify whedier you want to connect as a guest 
(if the other machine allows guests) or as a registered user. To connect as a regis- 
tered user, enter your name and password as they were set up in the other 
machine’s Users & Groups control panel. A password dialog box appears. Enter 
the password you used w'hen you set up your account on the other machine. \^Tien 
the script finishes running, open the result window. The window contains the word 
was, because the next-to-last line of your script gets die second word in window 1 
from the copy of Scriptable Text Editor running on the remote machine. 

Before you run over to the odier machine, however, run the script again. This 
dine, you don’t get a password dialog box. After you connect to anodier Mac, you 
don’t have to retj^ie your password every time you w'ant to send an Apple event. 
You have to re-enter your password only if you restart your machine or the other 
machine. 

Now go over to the other Mac, and look at Scriptable Text Editor. You see the 
words diat you sent from your script, widi die first word boldfaced, as your script 
specified. 

That’s all the work you have to do if you want to script a remote application. You 
don’t have to use the choose application command, either. You can simply ivrite 
the netw'ork path of the application, as in this example: 

tell application "Scriptable Text Editor" of machine "King’s 
Quadra" 

end tell 

Program linking offers many possibilities for scripters. For example, you could use 
a script to create a large c'atalog by fanning out different sections of diat catalog to 
several netw'orked machines. Each machine could work on its section, and the 
script could pick up the resulting file via file sharing from the machines as they 
finish their individual sections. As another example, a network administrator could 
back up crucial documents from machines across the netw'ork onto a central tape 
drive and then shut down the individual machines. 
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Working Around Program-Linking Barriers 



One of the biggest problems with using Apple events 
over a network is the fact that some applications do 
not accept Apple events that come from a remote 
machine. You cannot send remote Apple events to 
the Finder, for example, because it simply won’t 
accept them. 

There is a way around this problem, however. Script 
applications — that is, scripts you save as 
applications from the Script Editor — accept Apple 
events from across a network. When a script 
application runs a script, the application acts as 
though the script is on the local machine. If you're 
trying to control a remote application that does not 
allow networked Apple events, you can send a 
message to a script application on the remote 
machine. The script application in turn executes a 
script to control other applications on the same 
machine. 

To see how this process works, create the following 
simple script application on a networked machine 
that has AppleScript installed; 

on netMessageC ) 
tell application "Finder” 
open about box 
end tell 
end netMessage 



This script has a handler for netMessage, just as the 
earlier drag-and-drop script had a handler for open. 
This netMessage handler tells the Finder to display 
the "About this Macintosh" window. This script has 
no problem sending Apple events to the Finder on 
the same machine, because no network is Involved. 

When you save this script as a script application, be 
sure to turn on the Stay Open option in the Save 
dialog box. With this option checked, the script 
stays open after you open It, rather than quitting 
after the script mns. 

Save the script application, open it again, and go to 
another networked machine that has AppleScript 
Installed. On that machine, write the following script: 

choose application 

copy the result to netPath 

tell netPath to netMessageC) 

Run the script, and use the dialog box to select the 
name of the script application that you left open on 
the other machine. The script gets the result and 
tells the script application to netMessage. The script 
application on the other machine receives this 
message and runs the commands in the netMessage 
handler, showing the "About this Macintosh" 
window on that machine. 
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CHAPTER 




CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



• Programs can share services behind the scenes by sending and receiving 
messages called Apple events When an application receives Apple event 
messages sent by another program, the receiving application, also known 
as the server application, does something. 

• AppleScript is a user-oriented programming language that allows end users 
to send Apple events to programs. 

• One of the easiest ways to see how AppleScript looks is to record your 
actions and let AppleScript write a script for you. 

• More and more vendors, such as Claris and Aladdin, are including 
AppleScript capability in their applications. 

• You also can send Apple events to open applications on other machines in 
a network. As a result, you can use AppleScript to control applications on 
other people's machines. Sharing programs by sending and receiving Apple 
events across a network is called program linking. 



Apple events 

System 7's language for lAC. Applica- 
tions can send messages to one an- 
other. When an application receives an 
Apple event, it takes an action according 
to the content of the Apple event. This 
action can be anything from executing a 
particular command to taking some 
data, working with it, and then returning 
a result to the program that sent the 
Apple event. 

AppleScript 

An English-like programming language 
that you can use to send Apple events 
to programs. With AppleScript you can 
write your own programs, called scripts, 
to perform complex tasks easily. For 
example, you can use AppleScript to 
move data between many applications. 

AppleTalk 

The networking protocol built into all 
Macintosh computers and most 
LaserWriter printers for passing mes- 
sages and information to each other. 

The content that is passed back and 
forth could be Apple events, page im- 
ages to be printed, e-mail, file contents, 
or any other kind of Information. The 
content and the protocol can be trans- 
mitted through LocaPTalk cabling, 
EtherNet cabling, or other media. 



client application 

The application that receives and act on 
Apple events from an Applescript script. 

compile 

To put a script in an internal format that 
AppleScript can run. Before compiling a 
script, AppleScript checks your script 
for things that It doesn't understand. If 
you forget a parentheses when Apple- 
Script expects to find one, it lets you 
know. After you fix any syntax errors, 
AppleScript compiles the script. 

conditional 

A command that evaluates a condition 
(stated as part of the conditional) to 
determine whether another command or 
set of commands should be run. 

file specification (or file spec) 

Tells the system software exactly to find 
a file or folder. 

handler 

A named set of script commands that 
you can execute by naming the handler 
elsewhere in the same script. Instead of 
repeating a set of commands several 
times in different parts of a script, you 
can make the set of commands a han- 
dler and invoke the handler each place 
you would have repeated the set of 
commands. 



interapplication communication (lAC) 
The technology that enables programs 
to send each other messsages request- 
ing action and receiving the results of 
requested actions. System 7's lAC is 
called Apple events, and is the basis of 
AppleScript. 

LocalTalk 

Apple's cabling system for connecting 
computers, printers, and other devices 
to create an AppleTalk network. 
LocalTalk uses the built-in printer ports 
of Macintosh computers and the 
LocalTalk ports of many LaserWriter 
printers. 

network 

A collection of interconnected, individu- 
ally controlled computers, printers, and 
other devices together with the hard- 
ware, software, and protocols used to 
connect them. A network lets con- 
nected devices exchange messages 
and informtation. 

object 

A kind of information, such as words, 
paragraphs, and characters, that an 
application knows how to work with. 

An application's AppleScript dictionary 
lists the kind of objects it can work with 
under script control. 

program linking 

The process of sharing programs by 
sending and receiving Apple events 
across a network. You must turn on 
program linking in the Sharing Setup 
control panel, and you can use the 
Finder's Sharing command to prevent 
linking to individual programs. 

repeat loop 

An arrangement of AppleScript 
commands that begins with a Repeat 
command and ends with an End Repeat 
command. AppleScript executes the 
commands between the Repeat and 
End Repeat commands for the number 
of times specified in the Repeat com- 
mand. 



(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 

script description area 
The top pane of a Script Editor win- 
dow, in which you type a descrip- 
tion of what the script does. 

script editing area 
The bottom pane of the Script Editor 
window, in which you type the text 
of the script. 



scripting additions 
Files that add commands to the 
AppleScript language, much as plug-in 
filters add menu commands to 
Photoshop or the contents of the Word 
Commands folder add various features 
to Microsoft Word. Scripting additions 
reside in a folder called Scripting Addi- 
tions, which is in the System Folder. 

script 

A collection of AppleScript commands 
that performs a specific task. (Do not 



confuse with a language system 
script, which enables the Mac to 
use an additional natural language 
such as Japanese, as described in 
Chapter 17.) 

variable 

A container for information in a 
script. You can place data In a vari- 
able and then retrieve it or change it 
whenever you want before the 
script finishes running. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 



Exploring 
Utilities and 
Enhancements 



Enhancing System 7 

Although System 7 offers significant enhancements in perfor- 
mance and ease of use over older Macintosh operating systems, 
even System 7 can stand some assistance in performing its disk and 
file management, alias management, networking, and otlier duties. 
Software that enhances System 7 is the subject of this chapter. 




• Commercial software, 
Apple utilities, share- 
ware, and freeware 

• Alias-assistance share- 
ware and freeware 

• Disk- and file-utility 
shareware and freeware 

• Finder-helper shareware 
and freeware 

• System-management 
shareware and freeware 

• Window and dialog-box 
shareware and freeware 

• Font and sound share- 
ware and freeware 

• Menu, folder, and icon 
shareware and freeware 

• Networking-enhance- 
ment shareware and 
freeware 

• PowerBook-enhance- 
ment shareware and 
freeware 

• Summary tables telling 
you where to find this 
software 



Many programmers have developed small accessory^ applications, control panels, 
and system extensions diat enhance the performance of the Finder and otlier 
system software. Macintosh users are an idiosyncratic lot and like to personalize 
their systems. These shareware, freeware, and commercial software utilities 
personalize the activities of the Finder and other system software so that die 
Macintosh does exacdy what you need it to do, when you need it to. With these 
programs, you can open specific files direcdy without ha\ing to know where they 
are loc'ated. You also can throw away files while using an application without going 
to the Finder, create aliases in new ways, and make your Mac much more fun. 



Each section of the chapter describes commercial and noncommercial utility 
programs diat pnwide specific assistance for one aspect of your work on die 
Macintosh. In each section, a table summarizes each program's cost, size, and type 
(for example, cond*ol panel, sy^stem extension, or application). Software is updated 
often, especially^ noncommercial software, and you may find that newer versions of 
programs have features not described here. 
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Where to Get Utility Software 

You can use several avenues to acquire the software listed in this chapter: Apple 
Computer, APDA, user groups, companies that sell collections of shareware (such 
as Educorp), Apple dealers, and companies that make commercial products. Each 
typt of supplier has its pluses and minuses. 

The software listed in this chapter is available from one or more of several sources, 
according to the type of software: 

❖ Apple Computer’s Order Center (800-769-2775), APDA (800-282-2732, 
U.S.; 800-637-0029, Canada; and 716-871-6555, o^er countries), and Apple 
dealers (dealer referral, 800-538-9696) supply minor upgrades and bug fixes for 
System 7, upgrades of driver software for Apple printers, and basic utility 
progiams. 

❖ User groups such as Berkeley Macintosh Users Group (BMUG) (510-549- 
2684) and BCS*Mac (617-625-7080), and on-line infonnation services such 
as America Online (800-827-6364), AppleLink (408-974-3309), CompuServe 
(800-800-2222), eWorld (800-775-4556), and various Internet FTP sites (for a 
list, check /info-mac/comm/info/mac-ftp-list.txt at sumex-aim.stanford.edu) 
have much of the Apple utility softw'are, as well as thousimds of programs fi*om 
noncommercial sources. Some user groups distribute System 7.0.1 under license 
from Apple. BMUG has a collection of System 7 utilities, including many of the 
ones listed in this chapter, that you can order by phone (see die coupon in the 
back of this book). Apple wall refer you to the user group nearest you (800-538- 
9696). 

❖ Software stores, computer stores, mail-order companies, and other 
software resellers have commercial products from software and hardw^are 
development companies. These products include the latest version of System 7 
and Apple’s major enliancements of it, such as At Ease and AppleSearch. 

How to use utility software 

This chapter describes utility software but does not include detailed operating 
instructions. Commercial software usually comes with a printed manual, and 
noncommercial software usually comes with a documentation file. With both types 
of software, you also should check for on-screen help and documentation. Look for 
on-screen help in the Help menu, the About command in the Apple menu, or in 
odier program menus. 

About shareware and freeware 

Much of the softw^are described in this chapter is not available in any store. This 
noncommercial software is distributed through user groups and on-line informa- 
tion services. The money you pay the user groups or on-line services covers die 
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cost of distribution; none of that money goes to the authors of this noncommercial 
softu^are. Most software authors encourage you to try their software and to share 
copies wth friends and coworkers. This doesn’t mean, however, that noncommer- 
cial softAvare is in the public domain — most authors of noncommercial software 
retain the copjn*ights to their works. 

Noncommercial software falls into tw^o categories: shai'eware andy5*ee^^w‘e. The 
autliors of sharevv^are ask you to send them modest fees if you decide to use the 
software, whereas the authors of freeware ask for no payment. 

Shareware and freeware programs typically are written by enthusiasts w^ho can’t 
afford to provide technical support by telephone, as the developers of commercial 
programs can. Moreover, shareware and freeware authors can’t afford to thor- 
oughly test their software with many combinations of Mac models. System 7 
versions, and other software. All the programs listed in this chapter w^orked on a 
Quadra 610 with System 7 Pro, but this does not mean that diey will w^ork on otlier 
Mac models, with otlier System 7 versions, or even on differendy configured 
Quadra 610s 

Noncommercial software, on die w'hole, is not as stable as commercial programs. 

Be sure to follow the instructions and discussions provided by die authors in their 
ReadMe or Help files before using any of these programs. You use shareware and 
freew^are at your owm risk. 







Supporting Shareware Authors 



Shareware depends on the honor and honesty of the 
people who use it. If you decide to keep shareware 
installed on your disk, the Honorable Society of 
Civilized People politely insists that you immediately 
send payment to the author. The $5 to $30 that you 
pay for the shareware you use today helps fund 



development of more great shareware. For detailed 
information about the amount of payment requested 
for a particular shareware product and where to send 
payment, check the product's ReadMe file, About 
command (in the Apple menu), or on-screen help. 
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System 7 Utilities by Category 

Apple, commercial developers, and shareware and freeware sources offer diousands 
of utility programs. Many new programs become aviulable each day. The softw^are 
listed in this chapter has been culled from die pack based on its usefulness, ease of 
use, completeness, and reliability. This list is not meant to be all-inclusive, but 
radier to be an example of die types of software diat are available to enhance the 
performance of your Macintosh widi System 7. 

Alias assistance 

Software in this category^ provides enhancements to System 7’s alias-generation 
capability. You can use diis software to generate aliases on the fly by using drag- 
and-drop icons, as well as to manage your aliases more efficiendy. 

AKA 

Creates aliases in the Finder when you press Control while dragging an item to 
anodier folder, a disk, or the desktop. 

Alias Assassin 

Finds orphaned aliases and deletes them, or reunites them with their original files 
or folders. 

Alias Director 

Written to make creating and deleting aliases as easy as using them. The program 
operates either automatically or interactively, creating aliases of your applications 
and placing those aliases where you want them, such as in the Apple menu or in any 
folder on your desktop. Figure 19-1 shows the dialog box used in Alias Director to 
create an alias and save it to the Apple menu. 




Figure 19-1: Use Alias Director to create and place aliases 
anywhere in your system. 
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AHasBOSS 

Creates, validates, moves, and deletes alias files. You drag any icon of a file into the 
program’s drop box to create an alias. If you press Shift while dropping a volume or 
disk icon, you can scan for files of your selected file type. You also can scan a 
volume for aliases by pressing and holding the Option key while dragging. 

AliasZoo 

Identifies aliases and dieir originating files, using hierarchical menus. The program 
also can reattach the alias to its rightful owner or to a new owner, or delete it from 
the disk if you decide that it is obsolete. 

Easy Alias 

Makes it easy to create an alias with die same name as the original file and to save it 
in the location where it is needed. 

Power Alias 

Groups your application aliases for easier access. The software opens up to five 
applications. You also can use the software to specify which word processing 
program should be used to open generic text files. 

ZMakeAlias 

Adds to the Save As dialog box a bullet diat enables you to create an alias within an 
application, rather than use the Make Alias command in the Finder. 

Svumnary of alias-assistance software 

Table 19-1 summarizes the pertinent data about alias-assistance software. (EXT is 
a system extension, and APP is an application program.) 

Disk and file utilities 

These programs help manage your files and desktop in order to customize your 
Macintosh for the way you want to work The list includes some items that hackers 
(advanced users or programmers) can use to edit file types and creator information, 
as w^ell as applications that maintain Desktop files and other useful housekeeping 
programs. You can purchase third-party software that restores deleted files and 
repairs hard disks. Symantec’s Norton Utilities for the Mac 2, Central Point’s 
MacTools 3, and many other disk-maintenance programs are available from any 
softu'are store that sells Macintosh products. 
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Table 19-1 

Alias-Assistance Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cost 


Autf/or 


AKA 


EXT 


8K 


free 


Fred Monroe 


Alias Assassin 


EXT 


12K 


$5 


N/A 


Alias Director 


APP 


38K 


$5 


Laurence Harris 


AliasBOSS 


APP 


98K 


$15 


Scott Johnson 


AliasZoo 


APP 


110K 


$20 


Optimize Information Control 


Easy Alias 


APP 


5K 


free 


Alan Simon 


PowerAlias 


APP 


25K 


$5 


Andrew Anker 


ZMakeAlias 


EXT 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



AppDisk 

Creates a RAM disk to use extra RAM memory as though it were a very fast hard 
disk. The disk appears on your desktop just like any other disk, and you can copy 
files to it as you would to a normal disk. The difference between this program and 
most other RAM disks is that AppDisk gets the memory for its disk from its 
application memory. Most RAM disks take memory away from your total System 
memory when you start up, so you can’t get that memory back without restarting. 

To get the memory back with AppDisk, all you have to do is quit the AppDisk 
program or remove the RAM disk from your desktop by dragging it to the Trash. 

Apple HD SC Setup 

Apple provides this small utility program with System 7 for formatting Apple hard 
drives. 

BunchTyper 

Changes the type or creator information of a file or group of files. The program 
provides detailed information on tjq^es and creators of Macintosh files (including 
extensive help balloons) to help you avert costly mistakes. 

CommentKeeper 

Makes your Mac retain die comments diat you enter in Get Info windows when 
you rebuild your desktop database (by pressing §€-Oprion while restarting). 
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DART™ 

DART (Disk Arcliive/Retrieval Tool) is an application from Apple Computer that 
allows you to duplicate disks, archive hard disk contents to floppy disks, and restore 
their contents to your hard disk. DART can read Macintosh, Lisa, Apple II, and 
MS-DOS disks as well as disk images created by DiskMaker or Disk Copy. 

Discolour 

Enables the Finder to display beautiful, full-color floppy-disk icons in place of 
black-and-white icons when your monitor is set for 16 colors or more. 

Disk First Aid 

Apple’s program can check disk-filing structures and repair damaged catalogs 
automatically. Disk First Aid is on die System 7 Disk Tools floppy disk; you may 
find a more recent version through an on-line service or user group. 

Locksmith 

Enables you to lock or unlock files, folders, and disks quickly and easily without 
using the Finder’s Get Info windows. You drop files or folders into the program’s 
drop box to unlock or lock, as needed. 

MacCheck 

Creates a profile of your Macintosh system for use by Apple technicians to diag- 
nose possible problems w^hen you call the support system. MacCheck sun^eys the 
processor, memor}^, expansion cards, SCSI drives, keyboard, and monitor, as well 
as all installed applications and s)^tem software on your startup drive, and generates 
a report for Apple. The software also runs several tests to ensure diat your logic 
boards, file system, and system files are operating correcdy and that no duplicate 
System Folders exist on your startup disk. 

MacCheck comes with some (but not all) Mac models and versions of System 7; 
check your Disk Tools floppy disk. 

PickTURE 

Adds a scrollable list of small preview^s of your files to every Open dialog box. You 
can see what is in a file and then open it by double-clicking its thumbnail. 

PowerScan 

Looks for duplicate files across your hard disks and allows you to delete or save 
those files, as required. 

Put Away 

A drag-and-drop utility diat places files in folders based on their file types and 
creators — much as the System 7 Finder places System-specific files in special 
folder loc'ations. You can configure die program to recognize unlimited types, 
creators, and folder locations. The application moves files to die destination folders 
unless you press Option to have them copied. 
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Save-A-BNDL 

Gets the Finder to recognize changes in a program's icon, which is linked to the 
program through its BNDL resource. You use Save-A-BNDL after upgrading an 
application to update its icon without rebuilding the desktop database or restarting 
your Macintosh. After Save-A-BNDL updates a BNDL resource, it can restart die 
Finder to update the desktop database without interfering with any other applica- 
tions that are open. 

Scale 

Counts the number of files and foldei*s that you select (including files and folders 
within folders) and calculates the total logical and physical size of that group. The 
software enables you to determine the size of a selected group of files and folders 
without using the Get Info command on each and then breaking out the Calcula- 
tor. This application is useful as a quality-control check when you are mo\ing files 
around to ensure that you moved everything you wanted to, but no more. 

SparedDisk 

Spots floppy disks that contain bad sectors that the system software spared (inter- 
nally marked as unusable) when the disks were formatted. Such a floppy disk 
appears on the desktop as a disk with a Band-Aid. 

Stationer 

Creates stationery files without you having to use the Get Info command. 

Summary of disk and file software 

Table 19-2 summarizes the pertinent data about disk- and file-utility shareware. 
(EXT is a system extension, and APP is an application program.) 

Finder helpers 

These packages assist the Finder in performing finding, opening, saving, printing, 
changing, copying, and moving operations. Commercial software is available to 
enhance the Finder’s capability to locate folders and documents across die desktop. 
Programs such as Now’s SuperBoomerang (part of Now’s Now' Utilities 4) and 
Symantec’s Directory Assistance II (part of Symantec’s Norton Utilities 2) add a 
menu to the directory dialog box that enables you to select your latest opened 
folders, files, and volumes in any application, bringing the Finder’s pow'er to your 
applications. 
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Table 19-2 

Disk- and File-Utility Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cost 


Author 


AppDisk 


APP 


39K 


$15 


Mark Adams 


Apple MD SC Setup 


APP 


84K 


free 


Software Utility Update 


BunchTyper 


APP 


97K 


$10 


Kwang Lee 


Comment Keeper 


EXT 


lOK 


free 


Maurice Volaski 


DART 


APP 


N/A 


free 


Apple Computer 


Discolour 


EXT 


UK 


free 


Andrew Welch 


Disk First Aid 


APP 


40K 


free 


Software Utility Update 


Locksmith 


APP 


20K 


$2 


Robert Gibson 


MacCheck 


APP 


208K 


free 


Software Utility Update 


PickTURE 


EXT 


102K 


demo 


Boris Tsikanovsky 


PowerScan 


APP 


166K 


$10 


Jonas Walladen 


Put Away 


APP 


27K 


free 


Pete Johnson 


Save-A-BNDL 


APP 


12K 


free 


Michael Engber 


Scale 


APP 


19K 


$2 


Robert Gibson 


SparedDisk 


EXT 


2K 


free 


Martin Gannholm 


Stationer 


APP 


21K 


$2 


Robert Gibson 



Applicon 

Provides an efficient way to access your frequendy used applications. Applicon 
displays a small square window for each application you have open. Each window 
shows the icon and name of the application that the window represents. If you click 
a \\dndow, the corresponding application becomes active. Option-clicking hides the 
currendy active application as the new application becomes active. If all Applicon’s 
^\dndows are hidden behind other programs’ windows, moving the mouse to a 
previously designated comer of the screen will bring them forw'ard. 
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AppSizer 

Enables you to change your application’s memory size (the suggested size in the 
Get Info window) as you open it, rather than having to use the Get Info command 
before opening. 

Blindfold 

Hides or displays icons in tlie Finder as you require. The program can add security 
to your desktop by hiding private folders or applications; it also enables you to 
restore these personal folders and applications to view when required. 

Carpetbag 

Opens all the fonts, desk accessories, sounds, and function keys that you designate 
without having to install them in the System Folder. 

DTPrinter 

Enables you to drop files that you want to print onto an icon that represents a 
particular printer, fax/modem, or otlier output device. You can create a separate 
icon for every printer you use. The program replaces using the Chooser with 
dragging an icon on your desktop. 

Find Pro II 

Searches for multiple files at the same time. In addition, die program opens files 
and connects aliases with their originating files. The author claims that the pro- 
gram is 10 to 20 times fester than the Finder’s Find command, because it searches 
for multiple files simultaneously. 

Finder Palette 

Creates a series of 3-D tiles that represent your most fi'equendy used programs, 
enabling you to open these applications by clicking their tiles. You can create 
palettes of tiles, each associated with a type of work you do, and save each palette. 
Figure 19-2 displays tiles created with Finder Palette’s menu-based commands. 




Figure 19-2: Finder Palette 
creates full-color application tiles 
on your desktop to make opening 
your programs easy. 
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Finder 7 Menus! 

Enables you to change the 36 -key shortcuts in the Finder’s menus. 

GetFolder 

Enhances the performance of Symantec’s Director)^ Assistance II utility to locate 
and open folders from all your available volumes. This application does not work 
with Now Utilities’ SuperBoomerang. 

Just Click 

This system extension modifies the Finder to let you simply click the application 
icon in the menu bar to switch between currendy active applications without 
having to open the Application menu. 

Obliterate 

Automatically deletes all files and folders dragged to its icon. The software also 
offers an optional shredding facility to make files totally unrecoverable. All folders 
dragged into this drop box are scanned, so that you can throw in sets of files, 
folders, or disks — or any combination of the three — for permanent or semiper- 
manent erasure. 

Other Menu 

This S)^tem extension creates a new^ menu in the Finder’s menu bar. This hierar- 
chical menu is loaded with the applications, documents, and function keys that you 
regularly use. Use the menu to launch applications, open or close documents, and 
generally manage your files. 

PowerBar 

Gives you one-click access to your favorite files, folders, programs, control panels, 
and other icons, as w^ell as one-click shortcuts for QuicKeys macros and Finder 
operations such as restarting, shutting down, dragging selected icons to the Trash, 
and empt}ing the Trash. PowerBar also creates and repairs aliases, and (optionally) 
hides windows automatically when you switch applications. Gauges show^ memory^ 
use, disk-space availability, and battery status (for Pow^erBooks). You install and 
rearrange icons in PowerBar by dragging. 

PrintChoice 

This control-panel de\ice lets you select regularly used printers or other Chooser 
devices without opening the Chooser. The printers, faxes, network volumes, and so 
on are placed in the Apple menu for easy access. 
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PwrSwitcher 

Enables you to switch to die next open program with your keyboard instead of the 
Application menu. You switch by pressing either Power-On or Esc plus one other 
key, w'hich you designate in the PwrSwitcher control panel. 

Shutdown Delay 

Interrupts the shutdown or restart process by displaying a dialog box that gives you 
several options. You can choose to wait For the completion of a specified command, 
cancel the shutdown or restart, continue as usual, or quit the program and return to 
the Finder. This dialog box appears whenever you choose Shutdown or Restart 
from the Special menu. 

Suitcaser 

Creates suitcases for fonts, desk accessories, function keys, and sounds so that diey 
can be used with Sj^tem 6. 

SuperTools 

SuperTools is a series of three applications that speed the launching, printing, and 
erasing of documents. SuperPrint is a drop-box desktop printer that prints a 
document on the currendy selected printer when you drag and drop the 
document’s icon onto SuperPrint. SuperLaunch lets you bundle a series of docu- 
ments with their application to create workbooks by dragging the collection on top 
of the SuperLaunch icon. SuperTrash pennanendy erases a document by writing 
zeroes on top of its data before deletion. 

TattleTale 

Presents information about your computer and its system-related software. The 
data provided includes die name and number of your Macintosh, volumes and 
drives, monitors, NuBus cards, SCSI devices, ADB devices, serial ports, general 
system attributes, startup en\ironnient. System-file contents, desk accessories, 
fonts, printer drivers, currendy open files, currendy active programs, available 
applications, and traps. In addition, the program can mount volumes and close files. 

Trash Chute 

Automatically empties your Trash widiout displaying the cautionary dialog box 
associated with the Empty Trash command. 

Trash Selector 

Replaces the Empty Trash command with a Trash Selector command. This 
command displays a dialog liox diat enables you to selectively delete files diat you 
have placed in the Trash. 

TrashMan 

Provides a timed deletion of items that you have throwm into your Trash. The 
program can age items in your Trash, making the action of empt)ing the Trash 
occur automatically at times that you specify in the control panel. 
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Summary of Finder-helper software 

Table 19-3 summarizes the pertinent data about Finder-helper software. (CP is a 
control panel, EXT is a sv^stem extension, APP is an application program, and DA 
is a desk accessory.) 



Table 19-3 

Finder-Helper Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cosf 


Author 


Applicon 


APP 


84K 


free 


Rick Hoizgraf 


AppSizer 


CP 


63K 


$19.95 


Peirce Software 


Blindfold 


APP 


20K 


$2 


Robert Gibson 


Carpetbag 


CP 


45K 


$5 


James Walker 


DTPrinter 


APP 


24K 


free 


Leonard Rosenthol 


Find Pro II 


APP 


91 K 


free 


Ziffnet Mac 


Finder Palette 


APP 


169K 


$20 


Anchor Beech Software 


Finder 7 Menus! 


APP 


12K 


$10 


Adam Stein 


GetFolder 


APP 


24K 


free 


Michael Love 


Just Click 


EXT 


lOK 


free 


Luis Bardi 


Obliterate 


APP 


24K 


$2 


Robert Gibson 


Other Menu 


EXT 


55K 


$10 


James Walker 


PowerBar 


CP 


291 K 


$25 


Scott Johnson 


PrintChoice 


CP 


60K 


$14 


Kerry Clendinning 


PwrSwitcher 


CP 


16K 


free 


David Lamkins 


Shutdown Delay 


CP 


16K 


$5 


Alessandro Montalcini 


Suitcaser 


APP 


20K 


free 


Troy Gaul 


SuperTools 


APP 


64K 


$25 


Pascal Pochet 


TattleTale 


DA 


234K 


free 


John Mancino 


Trash Chute 


APP 


6K 


free 


Milissa Rogers 


Trash Selector 


CP 


38K 


free 


HCS Software 


TrashMan 


EXT 


12K 


$10 


Dan Walkowski 
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System management 

Some of the programs in this section help you make die transition from System 6 
to System 7 by providing methods for switching between systems. Other software 
listed in this section modifies or enhances system-level functions. These programs 
handle such operations as selecting your startup disk, colorizing various parts of the 
interface, loading system extensions, editing resources, and managing memory. 

Now Softw'are markets a desktop-pattern program as part of its Now Fun package. 
In addition, Now Fun lets you colorize windows, buttons, and menus for a more 
aesthetic Macintosh environment. Logical Solutions offers the Chameleon pro- 
gram, which provides an extensive array of desktop graphics as well as the ability to 
create your own desktop patterns by using standard PICT files. 

Before Dark 

Installs desktop patterns up to 128 by 128 pixels (the standard desktop pattern is 8 
by 8 except on Perfomias and on Macs widh System 7.5, in which it is 64 by 64). 
The program includes several patterns and shows you how to build your own with 
commercial painting programs. 

Figure 19-3 displays die dialog box used in Before Dark to import, apply, and 
install colored desktop background patterns. 




Figure 19-3: Choose among several art- 
istic computer-graphic patterns to 
decorate your Desktop with Before Dark. 



CClock 

Displays an analog clock in a window on the Mac. You can resize and reposition 
the window anywhere, and die program remembers where you put the window 
every time you open the program. You can set up to 50 alarms for any time up to 
the year 2079, and you can set a chime from among your system sounds to sound 
on the hour, half-hour, or bodi. You also can open odier applications from this 
program and create a menu of applications to be opened at any time. 
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Color Alias 

Switches the color depth that you require for each program you are using without 
using the Monitors control panel. The program switches your main monitor to the 
color depth that you preset, sets die sound volume, and can turn off the 68040’s 
cache, all before opening the original application. 

Dark Side of the Mac 

This application is a screen-saver engine diat provides access to a dozen moving 
pictures that prevent screen bum-in. 

DepthMaster 

This control panel device monitors loaded applications and automatically sets your 
monitor’s color bit depth and sound volume to fit each program’s requirements. 

Desktop Remover 

Removes the System 6 Desktop file from the hard disk. System 7 does not use this 
file. If you do switch fi-om System 7 to System 6 after removing the Desktop file, 
your iVIac simply rebuilds it 

Extensions Manager 

Selectively turns off or on system extensions, control panels that contain system 
extensions, and Chooser devices. You can define sets of extensions and enable or 
disable each set You can designate the tjqies and creators of items that Extensions 
Manager includes. Apple includes Extensions Manager 3 with System 7.5, but not 
with earlier versions of System 7. 

MenuChoice 

This control panel device creates hierarchical menus in the Apple menu that 
display the contents of such folders as Control Panels, Chooser, and Apple Menu 
Items to let you select hidden items more readily. 

Monitor Energy Saver 

This control panel device fi*om Apple Computer enhances die energy efficiency of 
your Macintosh by giving you the option of setting your monitor to go into low - 
power mode after your iMacintosh has been idle for a specified period (up to one 
hour). Aionitor Energy Sav^er wwks only on Quadra, Centris, and LC EQ 
Macintoshes and on Apple Energy^ Star-compliant monitors that use the built-in 
video support of new'er Macs. 

Overhead 

Measures the overall performance of a Macintosh in terms that an engineer or 
advanced user can understand. Overhead analyzes the raw speed of the micropro- 
cessor (a measure of the computer’s maximum potential speed), the effect of s}^tem 
overhead on the maximum speed of event processing, and the interference by 
system overhead on normal application-event processing. 
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Reset DTDBs 

Removes System 7’s desktop database files from all hard disks whose icons are on 
the desktop, and then restarts the Mac, forcing complete recreation of the desktop 
database. 

SCSI Startup 

Enables you to make a SCSI disk the startup disk by dragging that disk’s icon to the 
SCSI Startup icon. Otherwise, you have to open the Startup Disk control panel to 
change die startup disk. 

Shutdown Items 

Sets up your Macintosh to open selected items during die shutdown process, just as 
the Startup Items folder does at stiirtup time. Any item placed in the Shutdown 
Items folder is opened (played, if it’s a sound) during shutdown just as though you 
double-clicked the item in die Finder. PICT-type graphics are displayed, and 
QuickTime movies can be played as well. 

Sounder 

This system extension lets you set the sound volume of your Macintosh by using 
hot keys. 

SuperClock! 

Displays the time and date near the right end of the menu bar. (If you’re using a 
battery-powered Mac, SuperClock! also displays the battery status there.) You can 
set the program to chime on die hour, quarter-hour, and half-hour. SuperClock! 
has a count-down and count-up timer. Apple includes most of the program’s 
hinctions in the Date & Time control panel in System 7.5, but not in earlier 
versions of System 7. 

System Picker 

Enables you to specify which System Folder your Mac wall use the next time you 
restart the computer. You can choose among multiple System Folders on a single 
hard disk, multiple hard disks, or multiple partitions of hard disks. 

Too Many Lawyers... 

Teaches respect for an important Apple legal requirement 

zapParam'^^ 

Zaps (resets to factory settings) the Parameter RAM while using System 7. 

Summary of system-management software 

Table 19-4 summarizes the pertinent data about system-management software. 

(CP is a control panel, EXT is a system extension, and APP is an application 
program.) 
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Table 19-4 

System-Management Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cost 


Author 


Before Dark 


APP 


159K 


$10 


Craig Marciniak 


CCIock 


APP 


36K 


$15 


Stephen Martin 


Color Alias 


APP 


18K 


$10 


Mark Adams 


Dark Side of the Mac 


APP 


106K 


$15 


Tom Dowdy 


DepthMaster 


CP 


46K 


SZOAus 


Victor Tan 


Desktop Remover 


APP 


6K 


free 


Adam Stein 


Extensions Manager 


CP 


29K 


free 


Ricardo Batista 


MenuChoice 


CP 


54K 


$15 


Kerry Clendinning 


Monitor Energy Saver 


CP 


l\|/A 


free 


Apple Computer 


Dverhead 


APP 


lOK 


free 


Anabolic Systems 


Reset DTDBs 


APP 


9K 


free 


Brian Gaeke 


SCSI Startup 


APP 


16K 


$2 


Robert Gibson 


Shutdown Items 


APP 


69K 


free 


John Covele 


Sounder 


EXT 


7K 


free ($10 custom) 


Andy Barbolla 


SuperClock! 


CP 


30K 


free 


Steve Christensen 


System Picker 


APP 


30K 


free 


Kevin Aitken 


Too Many Lawyers . . . 


EXT 


5K 


free 


David Koziol 


zapParam'“ 


CP 


27K 


free 


Reata Software 



W^idows and dialog boxes 

These software packages enhance tlie visual effect and performance of the windows 
and dialog boxes in S)^tem 7. 

Aurora 

Adds color to windows, menus, scroll bars, and buttons diroughout your applica- 
tions. Figure 19-4 displays die dialog boxes used to select colors for windows, tide 
bars, text, and menus with Aurora. 
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nuroro 2.1.1 

Aurora 

v2.1 Mikt Pinktrlon 
®1990,g1u)< Sortv*r«| 



Aurora cd*v ahows you to ohang* tha color of 
any part of your vindovs^ mafMJS, or controls. 
Aurora also lets you quiokly reset the colors 
to black and vhite, the current System colors 
^reverO^^^^^se^of^w^hws^^ha^ 



Click luhat to change or click uiindouj to saue changes... 



tnulindowi 



[ Content (Background) Col^ 

[ Frame Color... ] 

[ Tent (Title Bar) Color... ] 

[ Hllite (Title Bar) Color... ] 

[ Title Bar Colornri 

Reuert to: 

[ Black and lllhite ) [ System Colors ] [ Saued Colors 

c 



Done 



Figure 19-4: Aurora can colorize your menus, dialog boxes, title bars, and 
buttons via its flexible control panel. 



Color? 

This control panel lets you create colored menu bars, windows, dialog boxes, and 
buttons. The control panel works ^\ath the Mac’s color picker to customize colors 
and matches appropriate colors to prevent clashes (for example, orange and purple). 

Escapade 

Enables you to use the keyboard to operate buttons in dialog boxes and to select 
commands from menus without using the mouse. This control panel can be 
customized to work with function keys and common Macintosh keyboard equiva- 
lents, as well as any other keyboard requirements you may specify. 

Greg’s Buttons 

This control-panel device lets you replace dialog-box buttons with 3-D versions 
and further customize your dialog boxes by replacing the default Chicago system 
font with a font of your choice (as long as it is Helvetica or Palatino). You also can 
colorize the background of dialog boxes. 

It^s Your Default! 

Changes the default application font. You can set the font for the current session 
(until you restart) or save the changes across restarts in Parameter RAM. Figure 
19-5 displays the control panel of It’s Your Default! that enables you to set the 
default font of your selected application. 
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l<*$ Vour DefauHI 



IT'S your) 

DEFAULT 

BY ROBERT «3 I B S 0 N 



It's Your DofouUI 1 .0 
Copyright ® J992 Robort Olbson. 
All rights rosorvod. 



Fonti T Polatino~| 

Uleui as; | Qffl | 

Six jabbuinff paclliit vultuios woit 
ambushed by tht cany quagmlte. 



n Meke changes permanent 
• Click on the logo for more information • 




Figure 19-5: it's Your Default! lets 
you change the font most app- 
lications use by default. 



Kilroy 

Makes your Macintosh historic (as in World War II). Install this control-panel 
device, which includes a system extension, and see what pops up in dialog boxes in 
the least expected places. 

Stretch 

This control-panel device lets you resize your windows from any comer or side. 
The device also lets you iconize your window^s (as in Microsoft Windows) and 
restore each window* to its original size and location. 

WindowShade 

Gets its name from die old window blinds that roll up w^hen given a sturdy pull. 
This utility brings the same functionality to Macintosh windows. Apple includes 
WindowShade 1 .3 with System 7.5, but not with earlier versions of System 7. 

WindowWizard 

Displays a menu that lists the currendy active application’s foreground and back- 
ground windows. Using diis tool enables you to go to odier window^s widiin the 
application without resorting to the Open command. 

WrapScreen 

This control-panel device lets you wrap die screen vertically or horizontally onto 
itself so that your mouse c*an travel from right to left or up or down and never leave 
the screen. 
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ZoomBar 

Groups windows so tJiat they appear eidier stacked or tiled, no matter what size 
you make any individual window. The utilit)* resizes all the windows together to 
maintain the stacking order. This tool enables you to reach all window's you need 
witliout worrying about the size of die active window^ 



Summaiy of window and dialog-box software 

Table 19-5 summarizes the pertinent data about window and dialog-box software. 
(CP is a control panel, and EXT is a system extension.) 



Table 19-5 

Window and Dialog-Box Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cost 


Aiitfjor 


Aurora 


CP 


19K 


free 


Mike Pinkerton 


Color? 


CP 


57K 


$10 


Michael Landis 


Escapade 


CP 


50K 


free 


Christopher Wysocki 


Greg's Buttons 


CP 


102K 


$15 


Gregory Landweber 


Its Your Default! 


CP 


18K 


free 


Robert Gibson 


Kilroy 


CP 


12K 


free 


Dave Koziol 


Stretch 


CP 


116K 


$10 


Ross Tyler 


WindowShade 


CP 


27K 


free 


Rob Johnston 


Window Wizard 


EXT 


26K 


$20 


Enc del la Musse 


WrapScreen 


CP 


IIK 


free 


Eric Aubourg 


ZoomBar 


CP 


72K 


$5 


Brian Wesdey 



Sounds 

This section includes sound utilities and a sample of the many sharew'are and 
freeware system sounds that have been recorded. Install sounds by dragging their 
icons to the System Folder icon, and select them with the Sound control panel. 

BeepSounds 

An assortment of system sounds, ranging from the sublime (symphony) to the 
ridiculous (burps), for placement in your System file. 
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CARP 

Replaces Apple’s CD Remote application for use in playing audio compact discs 
from your Macintosh. {CARP stands for Craig's Audio ROM Playe?\) 

sndConverter 

Converts sounds from other iMacintosh system versions to be compliant with 
Sj^tem 7’s sfid (the sj^tem sound format) requirements. 

SoundExtractor 

Extracts sounds from suitcases, applications, and HyperCard stacks and then plays 
them. The program also converts the sounds to System 7- compliant snd files and 
places them where you specify. 

Summary of sounds software 

Table 19-6 summarizes the pertinent data about the sounds and sound utilities. 
(Note that CP is a control panel, EXT is a system extension, and APP is an 
application program.) 



Table 19-6 
Sounds Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cost 


Author 


Beep Sounds 


m 


N/A 


free 


N/A 


CARP 1.0a 


APP 


73K 


$10 


Craig Marciniak 


sndConverter 1.2.1 


APP 


29K 


free 


Joe Zobkiw 


SoundExtractor 


APP 


34K 


$5 


Alberto Ricci 



Menus, folders, and icons 

This section covers software that enhances menus, folders, and icons. In addition, 
several little programs are included in this section because they reside in the menu 
bar. Now Utilities 4 offers several modules that provide enhanced menu manage- 
ment. Now Menus creates hierarchical menus under the Apple menu and creates a 
new launch menu to the left of die Apple menu for easy loading of any application 
on your hard disk. Now \WSIWYG Menus lets you see your fonts, sizes, and 
styles the way they appear in print in any application. You also can customize your 
menus to list items in other fonts and sizes than the standard Chicago used by the 
system software. Several other vendors also offer ways to display your fonts in their 
actual forms. 
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Custom Killer 

Removes custom icons from files, folders, and even disks. You drag an item, or 
multiple items, onto die Custom Killer icon for quicker response dian using die 
Finder’s Get Info command. 

Folder Icon Maker 

Lets you customize the appearance of your folders by copying application icons 
widiout using die Get Info command. The program acts like a drop box, copying 
the icon that you drop onto it to a new folder. 

FolderPict 

This application lets you create customized folder icons from any PICT-fomiat 
graphics image. 

Assorted folders and icons 

America Online, CompuSen^e, Berkeley Macintosh Users Group (BMUG), and 
other Macintosh user groups maintain extensive libraries of color icons, some of 
them 3-D, for use in replacing standard icons. These icons are stored in Scrapbook 
files that you place in your System Folder after removing your everyday Scrapbook 
file. Then you can copy the icons from the special Scrapbook file to the Info 
windows of your old, boring icons. Following are examples of these icon libraries: 

❖ AFC Helmet Icons: a selection of American Football Conference helmets 

❖ Color Hard Disk Icons: a Scrapbook containing landscapes, arrows, sunsets, 
comic-book characters, and business symbols for use as icons 

❖ Mo’ Better Folders: a series of abstract designs and business symbols on 
colored folders 

❖ Mo’ Fun Icons: a collection of icons that leans toward cute symbols and 
abstracts 

❖ New Color Icons for System 7: more folder designs, including application 
icons attached to color folders 

Helium 

Enables you to view and print help balloons without using die Help menu. Press a 
combination of ke}^ (which you can select) to inflate the balloons as needed. 

Ikon Vn 

Pro\ades a MacPaint- or SuperPaint-based tool Idt for creating custom colored 
icons for folders and files on your Macintosh. The application includes sample 
icons, as well as software you can use to create and install your own icon designs. 
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Visage™ 

Installs new, colored icons for your disks without using the Get Info command. 
The application contains a librai*}^ of disk shapes and cartoon characters that you 
can use; you also can install your own icons in the librarj^ for customized use. 

Summary of menu, folder, and icon software 

Table 1 9-7 summarizes the pertinent data about the menu, folder, and icon 
software. (CP is a control panel, and APP is an application program.) 



Table 19-7 

Menu, Folder, and icon Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cost 


Author 


Custom Killer 


APP 


20K 


$2 


Robert Gibson 


Folder Icon Maker 


APP 


20K 


free 


Gregory Robbins 


FolderPict 


APP 


49K 


$10 


Lawrence Harris 


Helium 


CP 


52K 


$7 


Robert Mathews 


Ikon VII 


APP 


12K 


free 


Golden Eagle Software 


Visage"' 


APP 


84K 


$25 


Scott Searie Network Enhancements 



Network enhancements 

This section describes softw'arc diat enhances die performance of System 7’s file- 
sharing features. The section also describes some software that enhances A]iple- 
Share and odier network services. 

Anchor StuflF 

Mounts a network or secondar)’ hard disk widiout using the Chooser. The applica- 
tion operates as an alias on your startup disk and does not require any other copies 
on the network or server to perfomi its function. 

AppleSearch 

AppleSearch consists of tw'o parts — client software and server sofhvare — diat 
work joindy to retrieve needed information from large network-based databases. 
To use die program, you must have your Macintosh connected to an AppleShare- 
based network sender that has the AppleSearch sender software installed. In addi- 
tion, each local Macintosh volume requires a copy of die client software to create 
the necessai*)' reporters to direct the searches. 
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The client softw'are lets you create an AppleSearch reporter that will search for 
information on a specific topic based on a series of ke)^'ords that you provide. The 
Reporter returns a list of documents relevant to the query, ranked with one to five 
stars. You can view the text of each document or retrieve the full document in its 
original format. 

The server sofh\'are is the search engine that recognizes and processes the queries 
of the client software’s reporters. The capability to rapidly search mjTiad sources of 
information is based on an index tliat the server software maintains. This index 
contains all potential query terms in a document and tlieir relationships to one 
another. The server softw'are can provide access to more than 20,000 document 
files per server volume. 

The AppleSearch server softw^are works with any Centris, Quadra, or Apple 
Workgroup Server. 

ARACommander 

The ARACommander control-panel de\ace is an adjunct to the Apple Remote 
Access software provided by Apple (described in Chapter 9). ARACommander 
automates dialing into remote networks by creating connectors that contain the 
telecommunications and network configuration infonnation necessary to complete 
the transaction. The device requires less disk space and less RAM than Apple’s 
ARA 1 or the ARA 2 client/server package. 

DovmLine 

A drop-box backup program that offers automatic archi\dng and de-archiving 
functions in the background while you w'ork widi anodier program. The software 
can read and write to odier archiving fonnats, such as Stuffit and Packit. 

MailSlot 

Creates a small electronic-mail sj^tem for your network, based on System 7 file 
sharing. The softw'are monitors a designated mail folder and informs you when 
mail is delivered to diat folder from another node on the network. 

Mount Alias 

Automatically creates aliases for AppleShare volumes when you connect to them. 

Remote Controller and Server Controller 

Apple provides these applications to let you remotely start or stop a file server, such 
as AppleShare, running on a xMacintosh. 
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SpeedMessage 

Transmits a message to another Macintosh connected to a tiny netw^orL One copy 
of SpeedMessage can establish a link with another copy of a SpeedMessage open 
on another Mac on the network or with a copy open on the same computer as the 
original (or even with itself!), dius establishing a small electronic mail system. The 
softw'are also transmits very short segments (five seconds) of voice mail betw'een 
computers on a nework. 

UnMoimtIt 

This application lets you unmount and eject disks and disk partitions, even if they 
are being shared by file sharing. UnMountIt quickly turns off file sharing, puts 
away the disk of your choice (removing its icon from the desktop), and turns file 
sharing back on. 

Summary of network-enhancement software 

Table 19-8 summarizes the pertinent data about network-enhancement software. 
(Note that CP is a control panel, EXT is a sj^stem extension, and APP is an 
application program.) 



Table 19-8 

Network-Enhancement Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cost 


Author 


Anchor Stuff 


APP 


7K 


free 


Zerom 


AppleSearch 


APP 


m 


$1,799 for server 
and client packages 


Apple Computer 


ARACommander 


CP 


65K 


$149.95/10 users 


Ron Duitsch, 
Trilobyte Software 


Downline 


APP 


lOOK 


$25 


Morpheus Systems 


MailSIot 


CP 


65K 


$10 


AnalySYS Software 


Mount Alias 


CP 


16K 


free 


Jeff Miller 


Remote Control 
and Server Controller 


APP 


25K 


free 


Jim Luther, 
Apple Computer 


SpeedMessage 


APP 


86K 


free 


Scott Johnson 


UnMountIt 


APP 


13K 


free 


Jim Luther, 
Apple Computer 
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PowerBook enhancements 

This section describes software that enhances the perfonnance of Macintosh 
PowerBooks. You also can get most of the functions provided by the software listed 
in this section with commercial PowerBook utility packages such as Connectix 
PowerBook Utilities (CPU). 

BackLight Control 

Dims the screen backlighting after a period of inactivity that you designate. You 
don’t need this program if you have Apple’s Pow^erBook control panel version 7.2 
or later. 

CapsControl 

Disables the Caps Lock key. 

Duo Extension Picker 

Loads one set of extensions if you start your Duo while docked and a different set if 
you start when not docked. 

Fat Cursors 

Improves visibility of the mouse pointer (the cursor) on PowerBooks with passive- 
matrix screens by enlarging the arrow and I-beam pointers. 

Find Cursor 

Helps you spot the mouse pointer (the cursor) by temporarily changing it to a 
thick-bordered box when you Control-click. 

Keyboard Plus 

Maps all the extra keys from an extended keyboard to a PowerBook keyboard. The 
program gives you access to the function keys (FI to FI 5), Page Up, Page Down, 
Home, End, Insert, Help, and all keypad keys. 

MyBattery 

Shows the voltage levels for three different batteries. The program also lets you 
enable and disable AppleTalk, and turn your modem on and off. 

PlugAlert 

Displays very clear warnings if the AC adapter isn’t getting power or if the plug is 
not fully inserted into the PowerBook. 



SafeSleep™ 

Provides enhanced security for PowerBooks. The program blanks die screen and 
requests a password whenever a sleeping PowerBook is awakened. 
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Shhh! 

Eliminates the annoying click that you hear when the PowerBook turns on its 
sound circuitry. Normally, the PowerBook saves power by shutting down its soimd 
circuitry after about ten seconds of inactivity. Shhh! prevents this shutdown, 
thereby decreasing battery life slighdy. 

Siesta 

Puts your PowerBook into sleep mode when you press a function key. Sleep mode 
preserves the charge in your battery, enabling you to use the computer longer 
between recharges. 

Software FPU 

Enables you to run software that requires a floating-point unit (FPU) on a 
PowerBook that lacks one. The program improves compatibility but operates 
slower than a hardware FPU. 

SpinD™ 

Spins down the hard disk inside your PowerBook when you press a preset fimction 
key. Sphming dawn (or putting to sleep) the hard drive saves battery power and 
enables you to use your PowerBook longer between recharges. 

Threshold 

Changes the voltage levels at which the first and second low-power warnings occur 
and the level at which the automatic shutdown occurs as the battery runs out of 
power. Use this program to set the thresholds for external batteries or to get a little 
more time from a higher-capacity internal battery. 

ToggleAT 

A function key that alternately enables and disables AppleTalk (assuming that 
AppleTalk was loaded during startup). 

Volts 

An application that monitors battery power and can graph voltage levels over time, 
as shown in Figure 19-6. 




Figure 19-6: 
Volts displays 
recent voltage 
history. 
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Zync 

A file-synchroniz;irion system that copies files between your PowcrBook and your 
desktop computer (or between any two hard disks). 

Summary of PowerBook-enhancement software 

Table 19-9 summarizes the pertinent data about PowerBook-enhancement 
software. (CP is a control panel, EXT is a System extension, APP is an application 
program, and FKey is a function key.) 



Table 19-9 

PowerBook-Enhancement Software 


Software 


Type 


Size 


Cost 


Author 


Backlight Control 


CP 


12K 


free 


Ricardo Batista 


CapsControl 


N/A 


N/A 


free 


S. Kevin Hester 


Duo Extension Picker 


CP 


12K 


free 


Alan Steremberg 


Fat Cursors 


CP 


N/A 


$5 


Robert Abetecola 


Find Cursor 


EXT 


3K 


free 


Mike Samuels 


Keyboard Pius 


CP 


45 


$15 


Berrie Kremers 


MyBattery 


APP 


48 


$10 


Jeremy Kezer 


PlugAlert 


EXT 


5K 


free 


Sean Hummel 


Safe Sleep 


EXT 


3K 


free 


Bill Steinberg 


Shhh! 


EXT 


3K 


free 


Patrick C. Beard 


Siesta 


CP 


17K 


$5 


Andrew Welch 


Software FPU 


CP 


45K 


$10 


John Neil 


SpinD’“ 


FKey 


IK 


free 


Bill Steinberg 


Threshold 


APP 


30K 


$10 


Jeremy Kezer 


ToggleAT 


FKey 


2K 


any 


Jon Pugh 


Volts 


APP 


40K 


$5 


Lawrence Anthony 


Zync 


APP 


19K 


free 


Ricardo Batista 
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If: 



« You can check several sources for software that adds to the performance 
of your Macintosh. Apple Computer, third-party vendors, and independent 
programmers all write utility software that enhances your work with your 
Mac. These programs are available from Apple, APDA, AppleLink, 
commercial on-line services, Apple dealers, commercial shareware 
vendors, and user groups. 

• Shareware carries some minimal costs, so be sure to read the ReadMe file 
that accompanies the software to find out how to register with the author. 

• Alias-management shareware includes programs that create and track 
aliases throughout your system, system extensions that manage alias 
placement (including within the Apple menu), and control panels that 
enable you to delete aliases without using the Find command. 

• Disk- and file-management software creates a RAM disk from application 
memory, tracks and enables you to edit creator and type information, 
helps you keep icons up to date, and more. 

• Finder-management software performs such functions as substituting 
applications to open documents whose application is not on any disk, 
generating color desktop patterns, locating files better than System 7's 
Find command, switching between applications, creating alternative 
Application menus, and managing font and desk-accessory suitcases. 

• System-management programs delete outmoded Desktop files, select 
startup disks, manage the orderly shutdown of your Macintosh, and zap 
the parameter RAM. 

• Windows and dialog boxes are enhanced under System 7 through such 
software as Aurora, a program that colorizes windows and dialog boxes, 
and PickTURE, a demo package for an application that enables you to look 
at the contents of a file while you are in the Open dialog box. 

• Additional sounds and color Icons add to the creativity of your work on the 
Macintosh. Menu-related software adds submenus to the Apple menu and 
gives you more control of balloon help. 

• File sharing and AppleShare server access is enhanced by software that 
mounts volumes, manages small electronic-mail services, and transfers 
messages across networks. 

• PowerBooks can mn longer when they use the available battery-saving 
software. 



CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



CHAPTER 



BBS 

Acronym for bulletin board service. A 
noncommercial source that provides 
shareware, freeware, and information 
directly to your computer through tele- 
phone lines and modems. Some user 
groups have a BBS. 

download 

The process of receiving software or 
other computer files from another com- 
puter, generally through a modem and 
telephone lines. 



freeware 

Free software distributed through user 
groups and on-line information services. 
Most freeware is copyrighted by the 
person who created it; few programs 
are in the public domain. 

modem 

A device that connects a computer to 
telephone lines. It converts digital infor- 
mation from the computer into sounds 
for transmission over phone lines, and 
converts sounds from phone lines to 



digital Information for the computer. 
Modem is a shortened form of modula- 
tor-demodulator. 

on-line information service 
A source that provides shareware and 
freeware directly to your computer 
through telephone lines and modems. 
Examples include America Online (800- 
827-6364), AppleLink (408-974-3309), 
CompuServe (800-800-2222), eWorld, 
and various Internet FTP sites (for a list, 
check /info-mac/comm/info/mac-ftp- 
list.txt at sumex-aim.stanford.edu). 
Except for the Internet, on-line informa- 
tion services charge access fees and 
retrieval fees. 

shareware 

Low-cost software distributed through 
user groups and on-line information 
services, and written primarily by enthu- 
siasts who don't have the resources to 
conduct exhaustive testing or to provide 
technical support. Shareware depends 
on the honor and honesty of people who 
use it. You're expected to pay the author 
a small fee if you plan to use the soft- 
ware. 

snd 

The technical name of the sound format 
that can be used as a system alert 
sound (installed in the System file), used 
as a startup sound (installed in the 
Startup Items folder), and opened by 
double-clicking it in tlie Finder. 

spin down 

To stop a hard drive from spinning. 
Spinning down the hard drive in a por- 
table computer extends battery life. 

user group 

An organization that provides informa- 
tion to people who use computers. 

Many user groups, such as BMUG (510- 
549-2684) and BCS*Mac (617-625- 
7080), have extensive libraries of 
shareware and freeware, which they 
distribute on floppy disk for a nominal 
fee. Some user groups have a BBS from 
which you can obtain software by mo- 
dem. For the names and phone numbers 
of user groups near you. call Apple's 
referral line (800-538-9696). 
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TER TWENTY 

Uncovering Tips 
and Secrets 




• Finder tips: icons, 
aliases, the desktop, 
windows, folders, and 
the Trash 

• The Apple menu, 
directory dialog box, 
and file-sharing tips 

• System utility, control- 
panel, and application 
tips 

• Memory use, 
performance, and 
more tips 



S cattered tliroughout the first 1 1 chapters of this book are 
scores of tips and secret methods for getting more out of 
System 7. For your convenience, this chapter contains a digest of 
the most useful six dozen. 

To use some of these tips, you need a copy of ResEdit, Apple’s 
resource editor. You can get it from APDA, Apple Programmer’s 
and Developer’s Association (800-282-2732 in the United States, 
800-637-0029 in Canada, and 716-871-6555 in other countries), 
on-line infonnation services, and Macintosh user groups. 



In this section, you’ll find ideas for saving time and efifort while editing icon names, 
making and using aliases on the desktop, getting icons to look the way you want, 
and manipulating font icons. 

Spotting a name selected for editing 

For a visual cue that you have selected the name of an icon on a color or grayscale 
monitor, use the Colors control panel to set the text-highlight color to something 
other dian black and white. Then you’ll know that a name highlighted in color (or 
gray) is ready for editing, whereas a name highlighted in black and white is not (see 
Figure 20-1). 
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Sumatra Itinerary 



Name selected 
for editing 

Icon selected 



Sumatra Itinerary 




Figure 20-1: Ready for editing, or not. 



Edit, don’t open 

If you have trouble editing icon names wadiout opening the item, try setting a 
briefer Double-Click wSpeed in the Mouse control panel, as shown in Figure 20-2. 
You must wait the duration of a double-click interval — about 1 .9 seconds, 1.3 
seconds, or 0.9 second, as set in the iMouse control panel — after selecting an icon 
name before selecting an insertion point, a word, or a range of text. If you click 
again too soon, the Finder thinks that you’re double-clicking the icon and opens it. 



1.3 seconds 




'0.9 second 



Figure 20-2: After clicking an 
icon name to select it for 
editing, wait this long before 
clicking the name again. 



You don’t have to wait if you move the mouse pointer slighdy to the right after 
clicking die icon name. Click the name and then tuatch the mouse, and the name is 
ready for editing. Another way to beat the wait is to click the name and then move 
the insertion point by pressing the arrow key^. Pressing the up-arrow key moves 
the insertion point to the beginning of the name; the down-arrow key moves it to 
the end; the left-arrow key moves it left; and the right-arrow^ key moves it right. 
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Undoing accidental name change 

If you rename iin icon by mistake, choose Undo from the Edit menu (or press 86-Z) to 
restore the original name. Another way to restore the icon’s original name is to press Back- 
space or Delete until the name is empty and then press Return or dick outside the icon. 

Copy/Paste icon names 

WTiile editing a name, you can use the Undo, Cut, Copy, Paste, and Select All 
commands in the Edit menu. You cannot undo your changes to a name after you 
finish editing it, only while it is still selected for editing. You also can copy the 
entire name of any item by selecting its icon (or its whole name) and then choosing 
die Copy command from the Edit menu. This capability comes in handy when 
you’re copying a disk and want to give the copy the same name as the original. 

You can copy the name of a locked item — select the item and use the Copy 
command — but you can’t change die name of a locked item. (Unlock an item by 
using the Get Info command or, if die item is a disk, by sliding its locking tab.) 

System 7’s Finder doesn’t limit you to copying one icon name at a time. If you 
select several items and then use the Copy’^ command, the names of all the items are 
put on the Clipboard (up to 256 characters in all), one name per line. 

Removing alias 

The name that the Finder constructs for an alias can be so long that you can’t see 
all of it in a list view, as shown in Figure 20-3. If you w^ant to remove the word alias 
from the end, select the icon name for editing, press the right-arrow or down- 
arrow key to move the insertion point to the end of the name, and press Delete six 
times (or five times, if you w^ant to leave a blank space at the end of the alias name 
to distinguish it from the original name). 




Figure 20-3: You can't see all of a long name in a list 
view. 



You also can drag the alias to die desktop, or switch the view to by Icon or by Small 
Icon, and then edit the name in icon view. In icon view, you can click the name one 
time to select it for editing, move the mouse slighdy (or pause briefly), double-click 
the last w'ord of the name, and press Delete twice (once if you w^ant to retain a 
blank space at the end of the alias name). If you double-click too quickly after 
selecting the name, the Finder opens the alias instead of selecting the last word of 
the name. 
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Permanently Removing Alias 



If you always remove the word alias from the end of 
new alias names, you may prefer never to have the 
word appended to file names at all. You can make a 
change with ResEdit so that the Finder never 
appends the word alias to the names of new aliases. 
Follow these steps: 

1 . Open ResEdit, and use its Open command to 
open a copy of the Finder. 

You see a window full of icons, each icon 
representing a different type of resource in the 
Finder. 

2. Double-click the SIR# resource type, opening a 
window that lists all the Finder's string-list 
resources by number. 



3. Locate SIR# resource number 20500, and 
double-click it to open it 

4. Scroll to find the text alias, as shown in the 
figure. This is the text that the Finder appends to 
the original file name to make up the alias name. 

5. Change the string to one blank space rather than 
making it completely empty, so that the names 
of original files and their aliases will be different. 

6. To finish, close all the ResEdit windows or 
simply quit ResEdit. Answer Yes when you are 
asked whether you want to save changes. 

To see the results of your work, you must restart 
your Macintosh. 
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Desktop aliases 

Rather than drag frequently used programs, control panels, documents, and folders 
themselves onto the desktop, make aliases of those items and place the aliases on 
the desktop. You get quick access to the original items through their desktop 
aliases. Also, you can open several related items at the same time by opening aliases 
on the desktop, even if the original items happen to be in different folders or on 
different disks. 

If your desktop becomes too cluttered with aliases, you can store related aliases 
together in a desktop folder. 

Trash everywhere 

Are your Trash and hard-disk icons ine\itably covered by the windows of other 
open programs? VVhat a mess! Make aliases of the Trash and hard disk, put the 
aliases in a folder, and put the folder in your Apple menu for instant access. 

Leaving that folder open makes its window come to the front, along with the other 
Finder windows, whenever you s\vntch to the Finder. 

If you’re luck}^ enough to have two monitors, put a Trash alias on the second 
monitor (beats dragging icons across two screens to throw them aw^ay). 






Copy fitting 



When you copy batches of files from your hard drive 
to floppies, you must do some arithmetic beforehand 
so that the Finder won't tell you that there is not 
enough room on the disk. To have the Finder help 
you figure out how many files will fit on a floppy, 
follow these steps: 

1 . Create a new folder on the hard drive. 

The new folder must be in a window, not 
directly on the desktop. 

2. Use the Finder's Get Info command to bring up 
the folder's Info window. 

3. Begin dragging files into the folder. 

As you drag, the Finder updates the folder's size 
in its Info window. 



4. When the size approaches 1400K for a high- 
density floppy or BOOK for a double-density 
floppy, stop dragging files into the folder; the 
disk will be nearly full. 

If the Trash is empty, you can collect Items in it 
instead of a specially created folder. This method 
has two advantages: you can quickly return ail items 
to their original places by choosing the Put Away 
command from the File menu, and you don't have to 
wait for the Finder to make copies of items that 
come from several disks. (The Finder doesn't copy 
items to the Trash, but it must copy items that you 
drag from one disk to a folder on another disk.) 

The Get Info command reports the size of the Trash 
only to the nearest K, however, whereas it gives you 
the exact number of bytes in a folder. 
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Express access to CD-ROM 

Cut through the drudgerj^ of wading through folders on a CD-ROM by making 
aliases of items inside the CD-ROM folders. Because CD-ROMs are pennanendy 
locked, you must put the aliases on your hard disk (or a floppy disk). Opening an 
alias makes a beeline to the original item on the CD-ROM. 

Cataloging items on floppy disks 

You can use aliases to keep track of, and quickly open, items on floppy disks — 
even floppies that aren’t inserted into your Macintosh. Make aliases of the items on 
a floppy disk, and copy the aliases to your startup disk. (You then can delete the 
aliases from the floppy disk.) MTien you need the item again, the system software 
tells you the name of the disk to insert so that it can open the alias’s original item 
(see Figure 20-4). If you change your mind or can’t find the needed disk, click the 
Cancel button. 




Please insert the disk: 
Seasons Greetings 

[ Cancel ] 



Figure 2M: The system software asks you 
to insert the disk that contains the original 
item for an alias you try to open. 



Making many aliases 

To make aliases for several items in the same window at the same time, select all 
the items and then use die Make Alias command. An alias appears for every item 
that you selected. All die new aliases are selected automatically so diat you can drag 
them to another place without having to manually select them as a group. If you 
accidentally deselect the items, you can easily group them together for reselecting 
by changing the window’s view^ to by Kind or by Date. 

Duplicating fonts 

Because you can’t rename indhidual fixed-size or TrueType fonts with the Finder, 
you can’t duplicate them in the same folder. (You can rename or duplicate font 
suitcases and PostScript fonts, how^ever.) 

To duplicate a fixed-size or TrueType font, press Option and then drag the font to 
another folder or to die desktop. (Dragging to another disk automatically makes a 
copy of the font on the target disk.) 
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Making a font suitcase 

You can create a new, empty font-suitcase file in System 7 by duplicating an 
existing font suitcase file, opening the duplicate, and dragging its contents to the 
Trash, as shown in Figure 20-5. 




Bookman oopg 




Figure 20-5: Making a new font suitcase by 
emptying a copy of an existing suitcase. 



Updating Icons 

WTien you install an updated program that includes redesigned icons on your disk, 
you may not see the new icon until you rebuild the disk’s desktop. To rebuild the 
desktop of any disk whose icon normally appears on the desktop after startup, press 
§§-Option while starting your Macintosh. For each disk in turn, the Finder asks 
whether you want die disk’s desktop to be rebuilt (see Figure 20-6). To rebuild the 
desktop of a floppy disk or anotlier removable disk w'hose icon is not on the 
desktop, press 3€-Option while inserting the disk. 




Rre you sure you moot to rebuild the 
desktop file on the disk “Macintosh HD”? 
Comments in info ujindoms mill be lost. 



[ Cancel ) [[ OK 



Figure 20-6: The Finder asks you to confirm the rebuilding of 
a disk's desktop files. 



Rebuilding the desktop destroys all comments in Info windows. You can get 
software tliat preserves die comments dirough rebuilding and other sofhv'are that 
resets the icon of any program that you designate (see Chapter 19). 
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Fixing blank icons 

Sometimes, a file that you copy onto your disk ends up with a generic (blank) icon. 
You really don’t want to rebuild your desktop files just to fix one icon (especially if 
you have a large drive). Instead, open die icon’s Lifo window and then click the 
icon. A box ajipears around the icon, indicating diat you have selected the icon. 
Now copy, paste, and cut die icon — in that order. If you are lucky, die correct 
icon shows its face. 

Here’s how it works: copying die icon makes it possible to paste; pasting the icon 
causes the Finder to internally mark the file as one diat has a custom icon; and 
cutting the icon causes the Finder to umnark die file and restore its standard icon. 
You can’t do the cutting step unless you have done die pasting step, and y^ou can’t 
do die pasting step unless you have done die copying step. 

Making labels transparent 

If you’ve avoided using System 7’s labels because diey discolor your beautiful color 
icons, wait no longer. You can label a color icon widiout changing its color if the 
label color is black, wliite, or any shade of gray. (On a color monitor, icons with 
white labels are invisible unless they are selected.) You still can view Finder 
windows by label, find items by label, and so on. 

To change a label’s color, open the Labels control panel, and click die color of the 
label y^ou want to use. The standard color-picker dialog box appears, with its 
characteristic color wheel. Set Hue Angle and Saturation to 0; then set Brightness 
to 100 for white, 0 for black, or a number between 0.01 and 99.99 for a shade of 
gray^ You can type the three values in the spaces provided, or you can click the 
center of die color wheel and adjust the slider. (Before System 7.5, you set Hue and 
Saturation to 65535 and dien set Brightness to 65535 for white, 0 for black, or a 
number between 1 and 65534 for a shade of gray^) 

Customizing folder icons 

If you use System 7 and y^ou have too many boring, look-alike folders cluttering 
your desktop, you can enliven those folders by superimposing a relevant application 
icon, as shown in Figure 20-7. 

First, copy a folder icon from its Info window (which you display by choosing the 
Finder’s Get Info command), and paste die icon into a color paint program. Then 
open die folder that contains die application whose icon you want to use, view the 
folder window by Small Icon, and take a screen snapshot (press 3i-Shifi:-3). 

Next, open die screen-snapshot file (named Picture 1 on your startup disk) with the 
color paint program or with TeachText, copy the small application icon fi-om the 
snapshot, and paste it over the pasted folder icon. 
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Figure 20-7: Composite folder icons. 



Finally, copy the composite icon from the paint program, paste it into the folder’s 
Info window, and close the Info window. 

When you select the custom icon in the painting application, you must take care to 
select a rectangular area no larger than 32 by 32 pixels (the maximum size of an 
icon). If you select a larger area, including lots of white space around your custom 
icon, the Finder shrinks the selection to 32 by 32 when you paste it into the folder’s 
Get Info window, and your custom icon ends up shrunken. If you select an area 
smaller tlian 32 by 32, the Finder centers the selection in the folder’s icon space, 
and the custom icon will not line up horizontally witli a plain folder icon, w'hich is 
flush with the bottom of its icon space. 

You can avoid this rigmarole by using the free utility Folder Icon Maker by 
Gregory M. Robbins. Just drag a great-looking application or document icon to 
Icon Maker, and presto — Icon Maker creates a new folder with a small version of 
that icon superimposed on it (see “Menus, folders, and icons” in Chapter 19). 

The custom icons obscure any subsequent changes tliat you make to the folder’s 
color (widi the Finder’s Labels menu) or to the folder’s file-sharing status (with the 
Finder’s Sharing command). 
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Repairing broken icons 

System 7 keeps die custom icon for a file in the file itself, but it keeps die custom 
icon for a folder or disk in an invisible file whose name is die word icon plus a 
return character. This file is created automatically in die folder or disk when you 
paste a custom icon in the Info window of a folder or disk. You cannot cut, clear, or 
paste the icon in die Info window of the folder or disk, if you manage to delete its 
invisible file. If you try, die Mac displays the obscure message “The command 
could not be completed because it cannot be found.” 




Fixing Defective Icon Masks 





Steps 1 to 3 



When you paste a color picture into an item's Info 
window, you don't always get the custom icon that 
you expect, because the Finder is partly color-blind. 
The Finder sees light colors (such as yellow and 
orange) at the picture's edge as being transparent 
parts of the Icon, and it omits them from the mask 
that It makes for the custom icon. The defective 
mask punches an incomplete hole in the desktop for 
the icon, as shown In the figure. 

You can fix a defective Icon mask with ResEdIt 
version 2.1 or later (see the beginning of this chapter 
for more sources of this program). Follow these 
steps: 

1 . Open ResEdIt and use Its Open command to 
open the item whose custom Icon you want to fix. 

To get at the custom Icon of a folder or disk, 
open the file named Icon inside the folder or disk 
(this file is invisible in the Finder). You can't fix 
the custom icon of an alias directly because you 
can't open the alias itself. Instead, make a new 
folder, paste the custom icon into that folder's 
Info window, fix the folder's icon as described 
here, and copy the fixed icon to the alias's Info 
window. 



(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 




Step 4 




Step 7 



2. After opening the item whose icon you want to 
fix, double-click the icl4 resource type. 

A window opens, containing the icon that you 
need to fix (and maybe some other icons). 

3. Double-click the icon in that window to open an 
icon-editing window, as shown in the figure. 

This window contains a set of icon-editing tools 
and a panel in which you can edit the icon dot 
by dot. In addition, the window displays the 
icon mask and the six variations of the icon 
(large and small sizes in black-and-white, 16- 
color, and 256-color). The icon-editing window 
also shows what the icon looks like on the 
desktop in several conditions (not selected, 
selected, not open, open, and off-line). 

4. To fix the large Icon, drag the icl4 icon or the 
icl8 Icon over the large mask, as shown in the 
following figure. 

This action creates a better mask based on the 
color Icon. You may need to fine-tune the mask 
so that its black dots exactly correspond to the 
colored dots in the icl4 icon. To edit the mask, 
use the pencil tool or other tools. To check the 
correspondence of dots, alternately click the icl4 
icon and the large mask. 

5. Repeat step 4, using the ics4 icon to make a 
new small mask. 

You may want to touch up the ics4 and ics8 
icons before making the small mask. 

To finish, close all the ResEdit windows or 
simply quit ResEdit. Answer Yes when you are 
asked whether you want to save changes. 

To see the results of your work (shown in the 
next figure), you must restart your Macintosh. 



Fortunately, working around a broken folder icon is relatively easy — move the 
contents of the broken folder to a new folder and discard the broken folder. 

Note diat this technique won^t work for disks. You can fix diese broken icons with 
die shareware utility Custom Killer by Robert Gibson (available from user groups 
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and from on-line infonnarion services such as America Online). Custom Killer is 
designed to remove custom icons from files, folders, and disks; it also fixes screwed- 
up folder and disk icons like yours. You can remove custom icons faster by drag- 
ging diem to the Custom Killer icon dian by using die Finder’s Get Info 
command. 



Reverting to standard icons 

You can revert to an item’s standard icon after replacing the icon with custom 
graphics. Just select die item, choose Get Info from die Finder’s File menu, select 
the icon in the Lifo window, and choose Clear or Cut from the Edit menu. 



Desktop and Startup 

In this section, you find tips for customizing your desktop, as well as the sights and 
sounds that you see and hear during startup. 

Desktop by name 

If your desktop gets so cluttered that you can hardly find the icon for an inserted 
floppy disk, you may wish that you could use the View menu to arrange items on 
the desktop by name, as you can icons in windows. You can get this effect with 
System 7’s custom-icon c'apabilities. 

First, open a paint program, select some blank white space, and copy it. (If you 
don’t have a paint program, open an empty^ folder in the Finder, and press 36-Shift- 
3 to make a screen shot of the empty^ folder. Open the screen shot in TeachText or 
SimpleText, and copy some white space there.) 

After you copy some white space, use die Finder’s Get Info command on each 
desktop item tliat you want to view by name, and paste the white space over the 
icon in each item’s Info window. Pasting the white space leaves only the item 
names \isible, and six items without icons fit into die space preiiously occupied by 
two items with icons, as shown in Figure 20-8. 

Custom startup screen 

Instead of the plain old “Welcome to Macintosh” startup screen, your Mac can 
display a special picture like the one shown in Figure 20-9. If your System Folder 
contains a file named StartupScreen diat contains a PICT resource with ID 0, the 
graphic image in that resource replaces the standard startup screen. You can use 
any of several programs to create such a startup screen for your Mac. 
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Figure 20-8: All you see of an item with a white icon is its name. 




This PowerBook May Be 

STOLEN! 

Please call police 
or 31 0 555-1212 
if anyone besides 
King Stone (owner, 
pictured at left) is in 
possession of this 
PowerBook. 



Figure 20-9: You can make a custom startup screen to replace the "Welcome to Macintosh' 
message. 
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Colorful Desktop Patterns 



System 7.5 and all Performa versions of System 7 
have colorful desktop patterns composed of large 
pattern tiles. Other versions of System 7 have 
smaller pattern tiles (8 by 8 pixels), but you can use 
ResEdit to decorate your desktop with a large 
custom pattern based on a tile size up to 64 by 64 
pixels. Unfortunately, designing 64-by-64-pixel 
patterns can be quite tedious. 

The Terraform module of Berkeley Systems' More 
After Dark (which requires After Dark 2) can create 
striking patterns that repeat perfectly on the 
desktop, as shown in the figure. 



To create desktop patterns, follow these steps: 

1 . In After Dark, select the Terraform module, and 
set the Repeat Size option to 64. 

2. Activate After Dark by moving the mouse 
pointer to the sleep corner or by clicking the 
Demo button. 

3. When you see a pattern that you like, press §§- 
Shift-3 to have System 7 capture the screen in a 
PICT file (at the root level of your startup disk). 




(continued on next page) 
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(continued on next page) 

You can experinfient with colors and textures by 
clicking the Terraform module's Terrain button 
and trying different settings in the dialog box 
that appears. 

4. Open the screen capture, named Picture 1 , with 
a program that enables you to select a 64-by- 
64-pixel piece of it. 

TeachText, which comes with System 1, will 
do, but drawing programs such as Canvas and 
SuperPaint 3 are more convenient because they 
show the size of the selection as you use the 
marquee tool (selection rectangle). 

5. Select the 64-by'64 area that you want to 
become your desktop pattern, and copy it to the 
Clipboard (with the Edit menu's Copy com- 
mand). 

6. Make a copy of the System file by pressing 
Option while dragging it from the System Folder 
to the desktop and then open the copy with 
ResEdit 2.1 or a later version. 

7. In ResEdit, scroll until you see the icon for the 
resource named ppat (pixel pattern), and 
double-click it to open it. 

8. You should see one resource numbered 16; 
open it by double-clicking. 



A pattern-editing window appears, along with 
three new menus: Transform, Color, and ppat. 

9. Choose Pattern Size from the ppat menu, and 
set the pattern size to 64 by 64, making the 
pattern-editing window larger. 

10. Paste the pattern from the Clipboard to replace 
the standard gray pattern. 

1 1 . Quit ResEdit, and answer Yes when you are 
asked whether you want to save changes to the 
System file. 

1 2. Drag the unedited System file out of the System 
Folder, drag the edited System file into that 
folder, and restart your Macintosh. 

When the Finder's menu bar appears, you 
should be rewarded with a very pleasing 
desktop pattern. 

To take the next step in creating desktop 
patterns — multiple patterns in sizes up to 128 by 
1 28 pixels — you can get the Wallpaper control 
panel from Thought I Could. This control panel works 
with System 6 (6.0.5 and later) as well as System 7 
on any color-capable Mac (including an SE/30 or 
Classic II) and includes pattern-editing tools. 



The following graphics programs can create startup screen files: Canvas 3, Capture 
Utilities (bundled with Capture 4), GIFConverter 2.2.10 ($40 shareware by Kevin 
A. Mitchell, P.O. Box 803066, Chicago, IL 60680-3066), ImageGrabber 3, 
Photoshop (all versions), SuperPaint 3, and UltraPaint 1.03. In all these programs 
except Image Grabber 3 and Photoshop, you specify Startup Screen or 
StartupScreen as the file type (generally by choosing it from a pop-up menu in the 
Save As dialog box). In Photoshop and Image Grabber, you choose Resource File 
as the type of file to save and tlien specify a resource ID of 0. 
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When you use a custom startup screen, your Mac takes longer and requires more 
memor)^ to start. A small black-and-white image has the least effect; a large 24-bit 
color (millions of colors) image has the greatest effect. 

If your Mac hangs during startup, the StartupScreen file is too large. You can 
reduce the size of the file by using a smaller image, reducing die color depth (widi 
Canvas, Photoshop, or SuperPaint), or adding memory (if you have less than 4MB 
mxh System 7). 

If you’re using System 6, you may need to increase die size of the system heap 
portion of memory^ with utility software such as Bill Steinberg’s free program 
Bootman! (available from on-line infomiation services and from user groups). 
Upgrading to System 7, which dynamically adjusts system heap size as needed, also 
fixes Sy^steni heap problems. 

Startup movie 

If you have QuickTime installed, you can have a movie play during startup by 
naming it Startup Movie and placing it in the System Folder. (To halt the Startup 
Movie, press Command-period or any other key.) 

Startup sound 

In System 7, you can put a sound file in die Startup Items folder (inside the System 
Folder), and diat file will be played w^hen you start your Mac. 

If your Mac has a microphone, you can use the Sound control panel to record a 
message for the next person who uses the Mac, or just for fun. (To halt startup 
sounds, press §6 -period.) 



Folders and Windows 

The tips in diis section involve Finder windows and folders. 

Locking folders 

Everyone knows how to lock a file with the Finder’s Get Info command, but how 
do you lock a folder? It’s easy with System 7. Just select the folder that you want to 
lock, choose Sharing from the Finder’s File menu to bring up the folder’s file- 
sharing privileges window, and check the box labeled “Can’t be moved, renamed or 
deleted.” You don’t have to actually share the folder or change any other settings in 
the privileges window. 

For this trick to work. System 7’s file sharing must be on; die Sharing command 
tells you to turn it on witli the Sharing Setup cond*ol panel if necessarj^ 
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Creating Your Own Startup Screen 



If you don't have a graphics program that can save a 
startup screen but you do have ResEdit, you can use 
it and the Scrapbook to create your own Startup 
screen file. 

1 . Paste the image that you want to use as a 
startup screen into the Scrapbook. 

2. Close the Scrapbook and use ResEdit to open a 
copy of the Scrapbook file (located in the 
System Folder). 

ResEdit displays a window containing icons that 
represent different types of resources in the 
Scrapbook file. 

3. Open the Scrapbook file's PICT-resources icon 
and scroll through the images until you see the 
one that you want for your startup screen. 



4. Copy the PICT resource that you want to use. 

5. Create a new document in the System Folder 
and name it StartupScreen. 

6. Paste the copied PICT resource into 
StartupScreen. 

7. Open the PICT-resources Icon again, select the 
image that you just pasted, and choose Get 
Resource Info from the Resources menu. 

8. In the Resource Info window that appears, 
change the ID number to 0. 

9. Quit ResEdit, clicking the Yes button when you 
are asked whether you want to save changes. 

1 0. Restart your Mac to see the custom startup 
screen. 



special folder replacement 

Should you happen to discard one of the special folders inside the System Folder, 
you can make a replacement by using the Finder’s New Folder command ( File 
menu). After creating a new folder, change its name to diat of the special folder you 
want: Apple Menu Items, Control Panels, Extensions, Fonts, Preferences, or 
Startup Items. Wait a few seconds, and you’ll see its icon get the distinctive 
appearance of the special folder that you’re creating. 

Special folder mistakes 

The Finder sometimes makes mistakes when it puts items in the System Folder’s 
special folders for you. The Finder may put some items in the correct places and 
incorrecdy leave others in the System Folder itself. For example, it may put a 
control panel in the Control Panels folder but leave that control panel’s auxiliary 
folder in the System Folder. That control panel won’t work right thereafter, 
because it e.xpects to find its auxiliarj^ folder in the same folder that it occupies. To 
correct this problem, you must open die System Folder and drag die auxiliary' 
folder to die Control Panels folder yourself. 
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Abridged System Folder 

Does finding the Apple Menu Items folder, Startup Items folder, or some other 
item in your System Folder take too long? Make aliases for the System Folder 
items that you access often — including an alias of the System Folder itself — and 
consolidate the aliases in a new folder. You can open and find an item in that folder 
faster tlian you can in die System Folder. 

To make the new folder look like a System Folder, copy the icon from the System 
Folder’s Info window and paste it into die new folder’s Into window. 

Removing items from the System Folder 

Before you can remove an item from die System Folder, you must know which 
inner folder it is stored in. If you’re not sure, use the Finder’s Find command to 
locate the item (see Chapter 6). Be sure to put items that you drag from the System 
Folder’s special folders on die desktop or in an ordinarj^ folder. Many items that 
you drag out of special folders sdll are effective if you merely drag them to the 
System Folder window. 

Easy startup items 

If you want an item to open at startup time, put an alias of it in the Startup Items 
folder. Don’t put original items there because returning them to their original 
locations when you no longer w^ant diem opened at startup time can be a drag. 

When you finish using an alias, you can drag it to the Trash. Aliases in the Startup 
Items folder are opened alphabetically after any applications and before any 
documents that also are in that folder. 

Seeing desktop items 

If the windows of open programs obscure desktop icons, you can hide those 
windows by choosing Hide Others from the Application menu whilt the Finder is 
active. If Finder window's cover desktop icons, you can close all those windows at 
the same time by pressing Option while clicking the close box of any Finder window. 

Narrow^ Finder windov^^s 

You can reduce the width of Finder window's to just the item names in list views 
without laboriously dragging the size boxes of each window. Use the Views control 
panel to temporarily set all List View options off. Then shrink each window to fit 
the new format by clicking its zoom box. 

After shrinking all windows, you can turn on List View' options in the Views 
control panel. You can scroll the contents of a narrow window horizontally to see 
columns that are out of view. 
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Personalized Sample Text 



You don't have to read about "razorback frogs and 
piqued gymnasts" when you open a TrueType or 
fixed-size font file with System 7's Finder. Use a 
resource-editing application such as Apple's ResEdit 
to change the sample text as follows: 

1 . Open your System Folder, and press Option as 
you drag a copy of the Finder to the desktop. 

2. Open this duplicate Finder with ResEdit. 

3. Open the Finder's STR# resource icon, and 
then open the STR# resource whose ID is 
14516. 

You'll see a window that displays the sample 
text (see the figure). 



4. Edit the text. 

5. Quit ResEdit, answering Yes when you are 
asked whether you want to save your 
changes. 

6. Drag the original Finder from your System 
Folder to the Trash, and drag the modified 
Finder from the desktop to the System Folder. 

7. Restart your computer, and test the results of 
your modification. 

If you have System 7.0 or 7.0.1 , edit STR resource 
ID 14512. (Notice that STR# and STR are different 
types of resources.) 



STR^ id - 14516 from Finder ^ 


HuraStrings 1 


7 \ 

a 


The string Hoti razorback-Junping frogs can 

leuel six piqued gyinasts! 


2) «»**♦ 




\lewing by size 

Items in Finder windows tlvat are viewed by Size may be out of order right after 
you turn on the Calculate Folder Sizes option in the Views control panel. The 
Finder takes a while to calculate the sizes; in the meantime, it has displayed the 
window contents. You can force the Finder to re-sort a window’s contents accord- 
ing to size by clicking anodier column heading (such as Name) and tlien clicking 
the Size column heading ag-ain. 

Folder-size slowdown 

The Calculate Folder Sizes option in the Views control panel can slow' your Mac 
when you’re sharing someone else’s files or accessing a file sender. If you notice that 
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die network-activity indicator is flashing in the left comer of the menu bar and 
you’re not actively using a shared item, the Finder may be getting folder sizes from 
another Mac. (The Finder even does that in the background while you work with 
another program.) To end the slowdown, close the shared item’s windows or turn 
off the Calculate Folder Sizes option. 

Find in next window 

In System 7 versions older than 7.5, the Finder’s Find Next command sometimes 
displays a window diat contains many matches for what you specified in the Find 
command, but not die item that you want. To cancel searching in the active 
window and slap to the next folder that contains a match, close the window by 
clicking its close box or pressing §€-W. 

Drag to scroll 

You can scroll a window in Finder 7 without using the scroll bars. Simply place the 
mouse pointer in the window, click the nioase button, and drag toward the area 
that you want to view. Drag the pointer up, down, left, or right past the window’s 
active area, and scrolling begins. Dragging past a window comer scrolls diagonally. 

To scroll slowly, drag just to the window’s edge (and continue holding down the 
mouse button). Increase scrolling speed by dragging beyond die window’s edge. 



Trash 



This section provides tips on throwing stuff away and retrieiing it from the Trash 
afterward. 

Skip die Trash warning 

To skip the standard Trash warning the next time you empty the Trash, press 
Option while choosing the Empty Trash command. You also can reverse the 
Trash Personalized Sample Text 

Warning setting by selecting the Trash, choosing Get Info, and reversing the 
setting of the Skip Trash Warnings option. 

Discarding locked items 

When you use the Empty Trash command, the Finder normally doesn’t discard 
locked items that you dragged to the Trash. Instead of unlocking each locked item 
with the Finder’s Get Info command, you can simply press Option while choosing 
Empty Trash from the Special menu. 
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Trashing Made Easy 



QuicKeys users, are you tired of dragging things to 
the Trash with the mouse? A simple macro can do 
the job for you. The following procedure defines the 
macro. With the macro defined, you can put items in 
the Trash by selecting them wherever they may be, 
leaving the pointer on any of them, and pressing the 
keystroke that you designated to activate the macro. 

To create the Trash pickup macro, follow these 
steps: 

1 . Open the QuicKeys editor and choose Click from 
QuicKeys' Define menu. 

The QuicKeys window disappears, and a micro- 
phone icon flashes over the Apple-menu Icon. 

2. Click the Trash. 

The Click editing window appears. 



3. Click the Click button to display the Click 
Location editing window. 

4. Choose Screen as the Drag Relative To option, 
and then choose Mouse as the Click Relative To 
option. 

These options Instruct QuicKeys to click 
wherever the mouse pointer is and to drag from 
there to the coordinates of the Trash (which you 
recorded when you clicked it in step 2). 

5. Click the QK button to return to the Click editing 
window. 

6. Type a name for the macro and a keystroke for 
activating it (for example, 3§-T). 

7. Click QK to dismiss the Click editing window. 

8. Click QK again to dismiss QuicKeys. 



Retrieving Trash 

To put items that currently are in the Trash back where they came from, open the 
Trash, select the items, and choose Put Away from the Finder’s File menu. The 
Finder returns each selected item to its previous folder, although not necessarily to 
the same place in the folder window. 

Discarding items from one disk 

To remove items from only one disk, try putting away the icons of die disks whose 
trashed items you want to retain. To put away a disk icon, either select it and then 
choose Put Away from the Finder’s File menu (or press §6-Y), or drag the disk icon 
to the Trash. 

Alternatively, you can open die Trash, drag the items that you want to save to the 
desktop or to another folder and then use the Empty Trash command. 

Rescuing items 

Sometimes, the Trash contains a folder named Rescued Items. This folder usually 
contains fonnerly iniisible temporary files that were found when you started your 
Macintosh. The Rescued Items folder may appear after a system crash, and you 
may be able to recreate your work up to the time of the system crash from the 
contents of die Rescued Items folder. 
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Apple Menu 

Use the tips in tliis section to get more from the Apple menu and the Application 
menu. 

Apple-menu organization 

After you add more dian a few items to the Apple menu, it becomes a mess. You 
can group different types of items by prefixing different numbers of blank spaces to 
dieir names — the more blank spaces, the higher on the Apple menu. For example, 
you may prefix three blank spaces to control-panel names, tu^o blanks to desk- 
accessory names, one blank to application-program names, and none to other 
items. 

Prefixing a name widi an Apple logo (# ) or a solid diamond symbol (♦) makes the 
name appear below names that are prefixed with a space but above names that have 
no prefixes. Press Control-T to create the Apple logo or Control-S for the solid 
diamond. To make items appear at the bottom of the Apple menu, prefix them 
with a hollow^ diamond () or a bullet (•). Press Shift-Option-V to create the 
hollow^ diamond or Option-8 for the bullet. 






The Non-ABCs Approach to Arranging Menu Items 



Forcibly reordering items in the Apple menu by 
placing spaces or special symbols at the beginning 
of the items' names has side effects that you may 
not like. The spaces or symbols visibly alter the 
names, and they conspicuously shift the names to 
the right. To invisibly force the order you want, 
follow these steps: 

1 . Open the Note Pad or a new document in 
TeachText SimpleText, or any word processing 
application. 

2. Press Return to create a blank line, select the 
blank line, and copy it to the Clipboard. 

3. Switch to the Finder. 

4. In the Apple Menu Items folder, select the name 
of the item that you want to appear at the top of 
the Apple menu. 



5. Press the up-arrow key to move the insertion 
point to the beginning of the selected name and 
then paste. 

6. The entire name goes blank, but don't fret — 
just press Enter or click outside the name, and 
the name springs back into view. 

The renamed item jumps to the top of the 
window If you're viewing by name. To increase 
an item's alphabetic buoyancy, paste the blank 
line two or more times at the beginning of the 
item's name. 

Caution: Some programs can't open documents 
whose names contain blank lines, if you have trouble 
opening a document whose name contains a blank 
line, rename the document without blank lines. 
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^pie-menu separators 

A long Apple menu — even one that’s organized by type of item, as described in 
the preceding tip — can be hard to scan quickly. \^sually separating the different 
types of items helps. 

You can make separators by naming extra aliases witli hyphens and prefixing the 
right number of blank spaces to the names so that each one appears between two 
different types of items. Aliases of the Finder work well as separators because accidentally 
opening one results in a message saying that the item can’t be opened. You also can 
use ordinary folders instead of aliases to create separators in the Apple menu. 

To further refine your Apple menu, you can hide die icons of the separators that 
you make. First, copy some wliite space in any paint jirogram. Next, select a separator 
item’s icon and use the Finder’s Get Info command to display that item’s Info 
window. Then select the icon in that window and paste the white space over it. 

Fast Apple-menu changes 

To add or remove Apple-menu quickly, list the Apple Menu Items folder in the 
Apple menu. How? Make an alias of the Apple Menu Items folder and put the alias 
in that folder. 

Too-fiill Apple menu 

If your Apple menu contains so many items that you must scroll to see them all, 
consider consolidating the less-used items in a folder or two within the Apple 
Menu Items folder. 

In System 7.5, the contents of folders in the Apple Menu Items folder appear as 
submenus of the Apple menu. If you are using a version of System 7 earlier dian 
7.5, you can get submenus in the Apple menu by installing a control panel such as 
Kiwi Power Menus (from Kiwi Software), HAM (from Microseeds), or Now 
Utilities (from Now Softvv^are). 

Universal Show Clipboard 

Some application programs lack a Show Clipboard command; others that do have 
such a command use a private Clipboard whose contents may look different when 
pasted into another program. Witli System 7 installed, you can put a Show Clip- 
board command in your Apple menu and then use the command to review the 
standard Clipboard contents from any application program. 

First, make an alias of die Clipboard file, which is in tlie System Folder. Then place 
the alias in the Apple Menu Items folder and rename the alias Show Clipboard. 
Now choose Show Clipboard from the Apple menu; S)^tem 7 switches to the 
Finder and opens the Clipboard. 
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Hierarchical contact database 

You can turn your Apple menu into a contact database. All you need is a utility^ that 
gives the Apple menu hierarchical submenus, such as System 7.5’s Apple Alenu 
Options control panel. By treating folder names as single-line entries in a database, 
you easily can create an elegant hierarchical database of often-used addresses, 
phone numbers, client contacts, and other infonnation tliat you are dred of 
fumbling for on your crowded desktop. 

You can access the data instantly from the Apple menu and its submenus, and view 
the data by traversing die menu structure widiout actually choosing any menu 
item, as shown in Figures 20-10 and 20-11. (Wlien you finish \dewing the data, just 
drag the mouse pointer away from the menus and release the mouse.) For a 
persistent display, choose the menu item whose submenu contains the data that you 
want to see; the Finder opens the folder that contains the data. 

Adding, deleting, and modifying data is a snap. First, choose the menu item whose 
submenu you want to change and open the folder in which you need to make 
changes. To add a line of data, use the Finder’s New Folder command and tjqie die 
data as the new folder’s name. To add a submenu, open a folder and add folders to 
it. Remove lines of data by dragging corresponding folders to the Trash and 
change data by editing folder names. 

Because items appear alphabetically by name in die submenus, you may have to put 
extra spaces or odier special characters at the beginning of folder names to arrange 
the names in the order you want. (You usually have to do this with a multiple-line 
address, for example.) 

Another neat trick: use aliases to duplicate data if you want that data to appear in 
several places in the database. After making an alias of the folder that you want to 
clone, simply drag the alias to die folder that represents another location in the 
database where you want the information to appear. Cloned parts of your hierar- 
chical database stay up to date, because aliases don’t contain any duplicate data that 
can get out of sync; die aliases simply point to the folders that contain the actual 
data. 

No matter how large your database of folders becomes, die Finder always calai- 
lates its size on disk as zero K! Yes, this is too good to be true. In fact, your data, 
consisting only of nested named folders, is kept in the startup disk’s invisible 
catalog file, which contains information about the hierarchical organization of files 
and folders on that disk. The Finder reports only the sizes of aliases and other 
actual files that you may have in your hierarchical folders. 

Keeping contact infonnation in a liierarchical Apple menu has two advantages over 
using contact-database software such as TouchBase or InTouch: you can always 
locate your contacts without opening (or keeping open) another program, and you 
can find any contact quickly without tjping or even remembering a name. Manag- 
ing hundreds of contacts is easier with contact-database sofmare, diough. 
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Figure 20-10: Viewing a contact database contained in submenus of the Apple menu. 





Figure 20-11: The folder structure behind the contact database shown in Figure 20-10. 
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Directoiy Dialog Boxes 

The tips in this section help you save time and effort in the directory dialog boxes 
that appear when you choose Open, Save As, and other disk-related commands. 

Find an alias’s original item 

You can go quickly to an alias’s original item in a director}^ dialog box by pressing 
Option while opening the alias (by double-clicking it, for example). Alias names 
appear in italics in director)^ dialog boxes, just as tliey do in Finder windows. 

Folder switching 

If you find that you frequently go back and forth between two folders, put an alias 
of each folder in the otlier. WTiichever folder you are in, you can go to the otlier in 
one step by opening its alias. 

Aliases for favorite folders 

Putting aliases of your favorite folders on the desktop or inside disk windows 
enables you to open a favorite folder quickly from a directory dialog box. Instead of 
working your way down through one branch of your folder structure and then 
working your way u|) another branch to die folder tliat you want, you zip to die 
desktop level or die disk level, and then open the alias of the folder that you want. 
This process is like jumping from one branch of a tree to the root level and then 
jumping to a spot on another branch vdthout crawling up the trunk and along the 
other branch. 

You can get to aliases of favorite folders on the desktop quickly by clicking the 
desktop button. Get to aliases at the disk-window level by choosing the disk from 
the directory dialog’s pop-up menu. 

Copy and paste 

You can copy and paste a document’s name from the document to a Save or Save 
As dialog box, and vice versa. If the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands are not 
available from the Edit menu, you can use their keyboard equivalents (§§-X, §§-C, 
and §§-V, respectively). \^^en you paste, only the first 3 1 characters are used; any 
additional characters are omitted. 

Sidestepping a double click 

As usual, you can open an item in the director)^ window by double-clicking it. If, 
before you release the mouse button, you realize tliat you double-clicked the wrong 
item, continue holding down the mouse button and drag the pointer to the item 
that you want to open. WTien you release the mouse button, the currently selected 
item opens. 
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Canceling a double click 

To cancel a double-click in a System 7 directory dialog box, hold down the mouse 
button on the second click and drag the pointer outside the dialog box before 
releasing the mouse button. 

File Sharing 

Get more out of System 7’s file sharing by using the tips in this section. 

Reducing network cabling costs 

For a less expensive network, use Farallon’s PhoneNet connectors (or the equiva- 
lent) and ordinary telephone cables instead of Apple’s LocalTalk connectors and 
cables. Not only does PhoneNet cost less, but it also works with greater cable 
lengths than LocalTalk does. 

Picking a secure password 

Pick a password that is easy for you to remember but difficult for other people to 
guess. For better security, mix letters with numbers; try replacing the letters I and 
0 with the numbers 1 and 0. 

Allowing saving, not trashing 

You can allow other users to save changes to a file tliat you’re sharing but prevent 
them from throwing the file away. Simply share an alias to the file, and put the 
original item in a folder to which only you have privileges for making changes. If 
someone discards the alias, the original item isn’t affected. 

Sharing disks or outer folders 

When you share a folder. System 7 won’t let you share the outer folder or the disk 
that contains it (see Figure 20-12). You have to drag the shared folder to another 
place or unshare it before you can share the outer folder or disk. To avoid this 
situation, share from the highest level of your disk and folder structure. 

Improving file-sharing performance 

For best performance of your Macintosh, share as few of your folders as possible. 
The more items that others can access on your Macintosh, the greater die demands 
on your Macintosh’s performance. Sharing too many folders can slow your system 
to a crawl. When you need to share numerous files or to share folders simulta- 
neously with several users, consider setting up a dedicated Macintosh to act as a 
centralized file server for the shared information. 
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Inner folders 
already shared 




Figure 20-12: You can't make a folder available for sharing if that folder contains shared folders. 



Cutting file-sharing red tape 

Getting access to shared items involves wading tlirough a fair amount of bureau- 
cracy. Aliases cut through the red tape. 

First, access a shared disk or folder one time, using the Chooser desk accessory as 
described in Chapter 9. Next, select die shared item, or any folder or file in it; then 
choose Make Alias from the File menu. Finally, copy die alias to your desktop or 
hard disk. An alias keeps track of its original item even if the original item is on 
another networked Macintosh. 

After you make an alias of a shared item, you can access the shared item by opening 
the alias eidier from die Finder or from an Open command’s directory dialog box. 
Dragging somediing to die alias of a shared disk or folder also accesses that shared 
item automatically. You .still must enter a password unless you initially accessed the 
original item as a guest. If the shared item is not available (when, for example, die 
Macintosh where it resides is turned off), a message tells you so. 

Office on a disk 

Aliases can give you nearly automatic access to your Macintosh’s hard disks by 
using a floppy disk in any other Macintosh on the same netw'ork. To access your 
disks easily from another iMacintosh, open the Sharing Setup control panel, and 
check die stauis of File Sharing. If File Sharing is off, click die Start button and 
wait until it is on (the Start button becomes a Stop button). 
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Next, select all your hard-disk icons and choose Sharing from tlie File menu to 
open a Sharing Info \vindow for each disk. In each window, turn on the Share this 
item and its contents option; also turn off the See Folders, See Files, and Make 
Changes options for the User/Group and Everyone categories. These settings 
restrict access to your disks so that only you can make changes or see files or 
folders. Make an alias of each disk and copy the aliases to a floppy disk. 

As long as file sharing is active on your Macintosh, you can use that floppy disk to 
access your hard disk from any Macintosh on your network Simply insert the disk, 
open the alias for the disk that you want to use, and enter your password when 
asked. Correctly entering your password gives you access to all applications, 
folders, and documents on your disk from any remote Macintosh. You don’t have 
to bother with opening the Chooser, selecting AppleShare, selecting your com- 
puter, and typing your name as the registered user. 

The latest shared document 

To make sure that otliers who share your documents have the latest version, share 
an alias of the original, and keep the original in an inaccessible folder. Otlier users 
can copy the alias to their disks and use the alias to open the original document. If 
you later replace the original document with a version that has the same name, the 
aliases that people copied will open the new version. People who share the alias 
ahvays get the newest version of tlie original item that it represents, even if die 
original changes frequently. 

What people have trashed 

Items from your shared disk or folder that someone has dragged to the Trash — 
but not yet pemianently removed — on another Macintosh do not appear in your 
Trash. System 7 puts those items in folders whose names begin Trash Can #. You 
cannot see these folders with the Finder because they are in an invisible folder 
inside the shared folder or disk. To see the Trash Can # folders, use a utility 
program such as Norton Utilities for iMacintosh. 

File sharing and removable disks 

If you start file sharing (using the Sharing Setup control panel) with no CD-ROM 
inserted into your CD-ROM drive, you subsequently can insert and remove CD- 
ROMs as much as you want. Unfortunately, tliis procedure also prevents you from 
sharing any CD-ROMs. To share a CD-ROM, you must insert it before starting 
file sharing. But then, as you know, you can’t remove the CD-ROM without 
stopping file sharing. This is a tough choice, and one tliat applies equally to all 
types of drives with removable media, such as SyQuest and magneto-optical. 
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The free utility program Unmountit simplifies removing a cartridge that was 
inserted when file sharing was started. Simply drag the cartridge’s icon to the 
Unmountit icon instead of to the Trash. Unmountit turns off file sharing (if it is 
on), removes the cartridge’s icon from the desktop (also ejecting the cartridge with 
some types of drives), and then turns file sharing back on (if it was on to begin 
with). Before turning off file sharing, the program warns you if anyone is connected 
to your Mac; it also includes other common-sense safeguards. Unmountit is 
available from user groups and on-line information services. 



System Utilities 

In this section, you’ll find ideas for getting more from the standard accessory 
programs that come with System 7. 

Scripted Calculator 

You can copy the text of a calculation — for example, 69.95+26.98+14.99*.0725 — 
and paste it into the standard Calculator desk accessory. Be sure to use the asterisk 
(*) symbol for multiplication and the slash (/) symbol for division. 

Alternative Scrapbooks 

After extensive use, your Scrapbook may become cluttered with old clippings. If you 
can’t bear to throw them out, make a copy of the Scrapbook file in your System Folder 
(use the Finder’s Duplicate command) before you start weeding. Later, you can use 
the old copy that you made by dragging the current Scrapbook file out of the 
System Folder, dragging the old copy in, and changing the copy’s name to Scrapbook. 

Print later 

If you travel with a PowerBook, you may wish that you could print a document as 
soon as you finish it. If you do not have QuickDraw GX installed on your 
PowerBook, turn on the Background Printing option in the Chooser and set 
preferences that tell the PrintMonitor program not to bother you if it can’t find the 
printer (see Figure 20-13). Now you can print any number of documents at any 
time, and the printer-driver software saves the page images for each document as a 
spool file in the PrintMonitor Documents folder (inside the System Folder). 

If PrintMonitor can’t find the printer, it flashes its icon in the menu bar. Ignore the 
flashing icon until you have a printer connected and ready. Then open Print- 
Monitor. When it asks what you want to do about the printing problem, click the 
Try Again button to have all the waiting spool files printed. 
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Printed Key Caps 



You may want to print the Key Caps desk accessory 
as a handy reference, but it has no Print command. 
To work around this problem, take a picture of the 
screen and print that picture. Follow these steps: 

1 . Open Key Caps, choose the font that you want It 
to display, and press any modifier keys (Shift, 
Option, Control, or §§) that you want to be in effect. 

2. Move the mouse pointer to an empty area of the 
menu bar, and hold down the mouse button. 

3. Temporarily release the modifier keys, and press 
§§-Shlft-3. 

4. Again press the modifier keys that you released 
temporarily. 



5. Release the mouse button. 

Your gyrations should be rewarded by the sound 
of a camera shutter as the System snaps a 
picture of the screen. 

6. Open your startup disk, and look for a document 
named Picture 1 . 

7. Print this document, using TeachText or any 
graphics program. 

Cut out the Key Caps window with scissors after 
printing, or crop it out with a graphics program 
before printing. If you take additional snapshots, they 
are numbered sequentially. 




Preferences... 

Show the PrintMonItor window when printing: 

(i) No O Ves 

lUhen a printing error needs to be reported: 

♦ O Only display ♦ in application menu 
^ ♦ (i) niso display icon in menu bar 
Irnl ^ ♦ Ofliso display alert 

UJhen a manual feed Job starts: 

O Giue no notification 
^ ♦ (•) Display Icon in menu bar 
!□! ♦ O GIso display alert 

[ Cancel ] [( OK ]) 



Figure 20-13: These settings keep PrintMonitor from 
nagging you when you print 



To shut down your Mac without deleting spool files that are waiting to be 
printed — widiout QuickDraw GX installed — you must respond correcdy to two 
alert boxes that appear at the end of die shutdown process. The first alert box tells 
you that somediing is being printed and asks whether you want to finish printing or 
print later; you must click the Print Later button. Then the other alert box tells you 
that the printer can’t be found; click the Cancel Printing button to conclude the 
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shutdown process without losing any spool files. (If you click Try Again instead, 
you abort the shutdown process, and PrintMonitor tries again to find the missing 
l)rinter.) This procedure is somewliat confusing, because clicking Cancel Printing 
except after clicking Print Later does delete die spool file that is being printed. 

LaserWriter test page 

The LaserWriter Font Utility program, which comes widi System 7, can turn a 
LaserWriter’s test page on and off. The Installer does not put this utility program 
on your hard disk automatically when you install System 7. 



Control Panels 

This section contains tips on using the standard control panels that come with 
System 7. 

Revert to standard labels 

If you w^ant to reset die Labels control panel to factory-standard colors and names, 
use the settings listed in Table 20-1. 



Table 20-1 

Values for Standard Label Colors 




System 7.0. 7.0. 1. 7. 1, 7. 1. 1 7. 1.2 


System 7.5 


Label 


Hue 


Saturation 


Brightness 


Hue 


Saturation 


Brightness 


Essential 


4223 


64884 


65535 


23* 


100% 


50.5% 


Hot 


108 


63573 


56683 


r 


94.18% 


44.54% 


In Progress 


59733 


63286 


62167 


o 

oo 

CM 

CO 


93.36% 


49.06% 


Cool 


35756 


64907 


60159 


196“ 


98.1% 


46.34% 


Personal 


43690 


65535 


54272 


240" 


100% 


41.41% 


Project 1 


23764 


65535 


2bm 


131* 


100% 


19.66% 


Project 2 


5332 


61619 


22016 


29* 


88.72% 


17.8% 
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Easy Access shortcuts 

Instead of using the Easy Access control panel to turn Mouse Kej^ or Sticky Keys 
on and off, you can use die keyboard. To turn on Mouse Keys, press 3§-Sliift- 
Clear; to turn it off, press Clear. (Mouse Keys requires a numeric keypad, so you 
can’t use it from a PowerBook unless you install the Mouse Keys System extension, 
which is available from user groups and on-line informadon services.) 

To turn on Sdckj^ Keys, press Shift five dines in succession; turn it off by pressing 
Shift five dines again or by pressing any tw'o modifier keys simultaneously. 

To turn Slow Kej^ on or off, hold do^\Ti the Return key for about 10 seconds. 
Listen for three short beeps about five seconds after you begin pressing Return, 
and listen for a whisde about five seconds later to confinn that Slow Keys is turning 
on or off. 

Big map 

You can enlarge the world map in the Map control panel by pressing Opdon while 
opening the control panel. To magnify more, press Shift-Opdon while opening 
the map. 

Color map 

If your Map control panel displays a black-and-white world map on your color or 
grayscale monitor, you can colorize the map. First, look dirough your Scrapbook 
for a color version of the world map used in die Map control panel. If you find one, 
copy it, open the Map control panel, and paste. 

If you can’t find a color version of the world map, you don’t have the standard 
System 7 Scrapbook file. To get it, temporarily move the Scrapbook file from your 
System Folder to the desktop. Next, copy die Scrapbook file from die System 7 
installadon disk to your System Folder. Copy the color map as described in the 
preceding paragraph. Finally, select the Scrapbook file on the desktop, choose Put 
Away from the Finder’s file menu, and click OK when the Finder asks whether it’s 
OK to replace the Scrapbook file in the System Folder with the one that you’re 
moving (putting away) from die desktop. 

What’s your time? 

If you regularly contact people in multiple time zones, you can use the Map control 
panel to keep track of local times for those people. Follow these steps: 

1. Open the Map control panel. 

2. Type die name of the city, and click the Find button. 

3. Type the person’s name over the city name, and click the Add City button. 
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Now you need only t>T)e a person’s name in Map and click the Find button to find 
his or her time zone. 

If you want Map to remember a person whose city isn’t on the map, you can 
substitute a knowm city in the same time zone or add the unknown city. Whenever 
you add a new place or person to Map, verify the time zone and correct it, if 
necessary. 

Hidden free beep 

The System 7 Scrapbook includes an e.\tra system alert sound that you can paste 
into the Sound control panel. If your Scrapbook doesn’t contain the sound, you don’t 
have the standard System 7 Scrapbook file. This situation usually means that your 
System Folder had a Scrapbook file when die disk was upgraded to System 7. For 
instructions on getting the standard Scrapbook file, refer to the “Color Map” tip. 



Applications 

In this section, you find tips for using System 7 features while working with 
application programs. 

Canceling an opening 

If you have fast fingers, you can cancel the accidental opening of an application. 

You must press 36-period widiin a few seconds of opening the application. 

EQding windows while switching 

To hide the active program’s window's as you switch to a particular program, press 
Option while choosing the other program from the Application menu, or press 
Option while clicking another program’s window. You hide windows and switch to 
the Finder by pressing Option while clicking the desktop or a Finder icon. 

Hide windows to boost performance 

When you have several programs open, you can spend a great deal of time waiting 
while inactive programs redraw portions of their windows as dialog boxes come and 
go. This delay is particularly protracted when you’re using \irtual memor)^, because 
the window redrawing may require disk access. Eliminate the delay by choosing 
Hide Others from the Application menu. Hidden windows don’t require updating. 

Stationery workaround 

You can work around the Finder’s prompt to name and save a new document every 
time you open a particular stationery pad. Make an ordinar}^ document, and lock it 
by using the Finder’s Get Info command. 
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You may want to use this method widi templates for printing single envelopes and 
mailing labels, for example. Then you can open the locked template, type or paste 
the recipient’s address, print, and close without sa\ing. (This method does not 
work \\ith WriteNow 3 and other programs that do not permit changes in locked 
documents.) 



Dynamic references 

Updating references to tables, figures, bibliographic entries, and so on can be a real 
chore in most Mac word processing programs, even when you use a Replace 
command. System 7’s publish-and-subscribe capability can keep table numbers and 
other references current automatically. The references can be in the same docu- 
ments as the referents or in different documents. You simply publish the number, 
name, tide, or other identifier of each referent as a separate edition, and subscribe 
to the appropriate edition wherever you want to make a reference. 

In Microsoft Word 5.1 and earlier versions, for example, you select a table number 
and use the Create Publisher command to save the table number as a new edition. 
Then, with the Subscribe To command, you subscribe to that edition wherever 
you want a reference to the table. If you subsequendy change the table number (the 
publisher). System 7 propagates the change among all references to the table 
(subscribers). 

System 7 normally doesn’t notify subscribers (the references) about an update until 
you save the document that contains the publisher (the referent). In Word, you can 
make the update occur when you make changes by selecting the Publisher and then 
turning on the Send Edition When Edited option of the Publisher Options 
command. 

Changing the application font 

By default, many application programs and desk accessories use the Mac’s standard 
application font, which is Geneva. The Mac stores the identity of this font in its 
para??ieter RAM, which is a small amount of battery-powered memory that stores 
sundry’^ system settings. You can override the application-font setting in parameter 
RAiM by installing the free utility software DeFont or It’s Your Default (available 
from user groups and on-line information services). DeFont and It’s Your Default 
are control panels that allow you to choose any installed font as die application font. 

Some programs (including MacWrite II, iVIicrosoft Word, and WriteNow 3) do 
not use the application font, so DeFont and It’s Your Default do not affect them. 
To change MacWrite II’s standard font, create a new document, select the font 
that you want to use, and choose Save As fi-om die File menu. In die Save As dialog 
box, choose MacWrite II Stationery from the pop-up menu, name the document 
MacWrite II Options, and save it in the Claris folder inside the S}^tem Folder. 
(Before saving, you can make other changes to die document’s format and content; 
thereafter, MacWrite II applies die changes to all new doainients that you create.) 
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You follow a similar procedure in WriteNow 3, using WriteNow^’s Save As Default 
Document command instead of its Save As command. In Word 5, the Preferences 
command has a Default Font option. 



Memoiy and Performance 

The tips in this section help you make the most of your computer’s memory and 
increase its performance. 

Disk Cache peifonnance boost 

If you have a Macintosh Ilsi and you set the number of colors or grays for its built- 
in video to four or more, you can improve System performance by setting the Disk 
Cache to 768K in the Memory control panel. Then the Disk Cache and the built- 
in \ddeo together use all die memory that’s soldered to the main circuit board, 
forcing the system software and your programs into the part of memory in the 
four SIMM sockets. Programs may work much slower if diey are located in the 
soldered-on memory along with the built-in video. 

The same trick works on a Macintosh Ilci with SMB, 9xMB, or 17iMB of RAA-I. To 
get the performance boost, you must install the 256K SIMMs in die four sockets 
nearest the disk drive. Realizing a perfonnance increase on a Ilci with other RAM 
capacities isn’t feasible, because you would have to set the Disk Cache so high as to 
waste a large amount of memory. 

Quitting startup programs 

If you have several programs opening during startup, you may have to quit some of 
them later to free memory for opening another program. Naturally, you want to 
quit the programs that are die least important to you. You’ll get maximum benefit 
from quitting those programs if they were the last items opened during startup. To 
make that happen, rename the items in your Startup Items folder so that the most 
important item comes first alphabetically, die next most important comes second, 
and so on. You can avoid renaming original items by placing aliases in the Startup 
Items folder. 

Paring memoiy to the bone 

If your Macintosh has just the minimum 4MB of RAM required to use System 7 
(2MB for System 7.0, 7.0.1, or 7.1), you should pare program-memory sizes to the 
bone. For example, giving your favorite word processing program the full amount 
of memory available after the system softv^are takes its chunk and leaves you no 
room to use the Chooser to select a printer or share someone’s files. (Y ou can, 
however, work around the file-sharing limitation by malting aliases of the items 
that you most often share, as described in Chapter 9.) Also, you wouldn’t have any 
memory left for background printing. 
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Reducing system memoiy size 

You can reduce the system software’s memory size (as reported by the About This 
Macintosh command) to its minimum by pressing Shift while restarting your 
Macintosh. Look for the message “Extensions Off’ during startup. This message 
confirms that you have suppressed loading of all items in the Extensions folder, the 
Control Panels folder, and the System Folder that would increase the system 
software’s memory size. You also have bypassed opening items in the Startup Items 
folder, reduced die RAM cache to 16K, forced virtual memory off, and prevented 
file sharing from starting. 

None of these changes persists when you restart without pressing Shift To make 
persistent changes, you must drag items out of the special folders and then change 
settings in the Memory and File Sharing control panels. 

For big memory savings, turn off file sharing and virtual memory if you’re not 
using them. Reducing the RAM cache size reduces the system software’s memory 
size K for K — and slows system performance. 

Fragmented memoiy 

To check for fragmented memory, add up the memory sizes of aU the open 
programs and the system software, as listed in the About Tliis Macintosh window. 
If you have a Power Mac 6 1 00, 7 1 00, or 8 1 00 with a monitor connected to its AV 
monitor port, add another 600K (or less, if you have limited the number of colors 
as described in “Monitors” in Chapter 8). If you have a monitor connected to the 
built-in video on a Macintosh Ilsi or Ed, add another 3 2 OK (or less, if you have 
limited the number of colors to fewer than 256). If the total exceeds the Largest 
Unused Block amount by more than 50K or so, the unused memory is Segmented 
into two or more chunks. 

To consolidate fragmented memoiy^, quit all open programs and then open them 
again. Restarting your Macintosh also fixes fragmentation and may reduce the 
amoimt of memory used by system software as well. 

You can avoid memoiy^ fragmentation by planning the order in which you open 
and quit programs. First, open the programs tliat you’re least likely to quit first; and 
last, open die programs that you’re most likely to quit last. When you need more 
memory to open another program, quit the most recently opened program. If that 
doesn’t free enough memory, quit the next most recendy opened program, and so 
on. This method frees a contiguous chunk of memory^ Quitting programs helter- 
skelter leads to memory fragmentation. 

Standing memoiy reservation 

If you sometimes have trouble opening a program after you quit another, back- 
ground printing may be fragmenting your Mac’s memory. Unless you are using 
QuickDraw GX’s Desktop printers, the PrintMonitor application opens automati- 
cally to handle background printing as needed. 
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PrintMonitor may be opening after you quit a program, using part of the memory^ 
that you just freed by quitting a program. The largest unused block of memory 
may be too small for the program that you need to open, and so may the block that 
would be available if you quit another open program. Both unused blocks together, 
however, would be enough if you could consolidate them by quitting Print- 
Monitor. 

To prevent diis problem, have your Mac automatically reserve lOOK for PrintMonitor 
during startup, before any other programs are opened. First, place a copy of 
PrintMonitor in the Staitup Items folder, along witli an alias of die program that 
you least want to quit. Next, put a blank space at the beginning of the name of the 
PrintMonitor copy so that it comes first alphabetically in die Startup Items folder. 
Finally, use the Finder’s Get Info command to set the minimum memory size of 
the PrintMonitor copy to lOOK. 

Now the renamed PrintMonitor copy opens first during startup, followed by the 
other startup program. Then the PrinuMonitor copy closes because there is 
nothing to print. The block of memorv^ dius freed remains available for the original 
PrintMonitor (in the Extensions folder). The original PrintMonitor’s minimum 
memory size is 96K, so it fits into the lOOK space even if diat space shrinks by IK 
or 2K, as sometimes happens. Because PrintMonitor no longer fragments memory, 
you can quit and open programs without postponing background printing. 

This technique does not work if you open desk accessories (which take 20K each) 
while PrintMonitor is not open and you leave diose desk accessories open. The 
technique also does not work if you quit the other program diat opened during 
startup and then open another program wliile PrinuMonitor is not open. In that 
case, the newly opened program takes die space reserved for PrintMonitor and part 
of the space used by the now-closed application. 

Best partition sizes 

If you work widi many small files, you can save a significant amount of disk space 
by partitioning a large hard drive into several smaller volumes. The Mac file system 
allocates a mininium amount of disk space for each file, regardless of its actual 
contents. The minimum file size for a particular disk is set when it is formatted (or 
when it is partitioned, if it has multiple partitions) and increases incrementally as 
disk (or partition) capacity increases. For example, a short memo diat takes 4K on a 
230MB hard drive would take only IK on a 60MB partition, saving 3K per small file. 

Most formatting programs set a minimum file size of IK on disks with capacities 
less than 64MB, 1.5K on disks widi capacities between 64MB and 95MB, 2K on 
disks betw'een 96MB and 127iVIB, and so on. 

If you w'ork niosdy with large files, large volumes are more efficient. 
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More Tips and Secrets 

This section contains hidden treasures to help you with printing, typing symbols, 
saving startup time, and more. 

Easter-egg hunt 

Apple’s system-software engineers, true to their kind, have left a few' Easter eggs in 
their w'ork. In the Color control panel, for example, click the sample text a few 
times to see authorship credits. On a Mac whose Memory control panel has a 
virtual-memory section, try turning on virtual memory and pressing Option while 
clicking the Hard Disk pop-up menu. Instead of a list of disks, you see the names of 
virtual memory’s creators. 

If your Mac can use the Monitors control panel, click the version number in its 
upper-right comer to see a smiley face and the authors’ names. Repeatedly press 
Option to mix up the first names and randomly replace them with the w^ords Blue 
Meanies. (The Blue Meanies are Apple’s system-software SWAT team.) 

In the Finder, pressing Option changes the first command in the Apple menu to 
About the Finder. Choose this command, and instead of the usual memory-usage 
chart, you see the mountain-range picture that adorned Finder version 1.1 in 1984. 
Wait about ten seconds, and credits stait scrolling from right to left across the 
bottom of the screen. Hold down 3§-Option while choosing About the Finder, and 
the mouse pointer becomes a wacky smiley face. You may not see the smiley face, 
however, if you installed System 7 before its release date of May 13, 1991. If die 
Desktop folder on the startup disk was created before that date, the smiley face 
does not appear. 

The Desktop folder normally is invisible in System 7 but is visible if you restart 
with a System 6 floppy disk or if you access your startup hard disk from another 
Mac, using file sharing. 

More Chicago symbols 

In addition to the four special symbols that have always been part of the Chicago 
font — (§g, and ||) — the TrueType version of Chicago that ships with 
System 7 has many new special symbols. These symbols include and O, which 
Apple uses to represent the Option and Shift keys. You type the symbols by 
pressing Control-A and Control-D. 

You can type other symbols by pressing Control with one of the letter keys, as 
shown in Figure 20-14. You probably won’t see any of the new special symbols, 
however, if you set the font size to 12 points or any odier size for which a fixed-size 
Chicago font is installed in your System file. (Chicago 12 is in the ROM of all Mac 
models except those older dian a Plus.) Fixed-size versions of Chicago don’t 
include the new symbols, and most programs use fixed-size fonts w'herever possible. 
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Figure 20-14: Press Control to type 21 extra 
symbols with the TrueType version of Chicago. 



If you have trouble typing the special symbols in a particular program, try typing 
them in the Key Caps desk accessory. Because Key Caps always displaj^ 12 -point 
text, you’ll see a box instead of the special symbol. Copy it anyway, paste it where 
you want the special symbol to be, and change the font there to 13 -point Chicago. 

One other symbol — ^ — can’t be tjq^ed in Key Caps or in most applications, 
but you can generate it by typing the following command in HyperCard’s message 
box and then pressing Return: put numToChar(8). HyperCard replaces the 
command widi a box; copy it, paste it where you want the symbol to be, and change 
its font tliere to Cliicago 1 3 . 

Keyboard changes 

In System 7, Apple changed the mapping of U.S. keyboards, largely to make the 
Caps Lock key more consistent with the Shift key. All versions of system softu^are 
ignore the Shift key if you simultaneously press the 36 key, and System 7 likewise 
ignores the Caps Lock key when you simultaneously press the key. System 7, 
unlike earlier system software versions, also ignores the Caps Lock key for Option- 
key combinations that produce these eight sjnnbols: © (Option-G), ** (Option-K), 

® (Option-R), t (Option-T), V (Option-V), X (Option-W), == (Option-X), and Q 
(Option-Z). 

With System 7, you can direcdy type die accent produced by one of the dead-key 
combinations — ‘ (Option-*), " (Option-E), " (Option-I), ~ (Option-N), or ’* (Op- 
tion-U) — by pressing the dead-key combination with Shift or with Caps Lock 
Pressing Option-Shift-I produces a true circumflex Q in System 7 instead of the 
caret (^) of earlier system softw'are, and pressing Option-Shift-N produces a true 
tilde O instead of an equivalence sign (--). As always, pressing a dead-key combina- 
tion without Shift or Caps Lock applies the accent to die next character that you type. 

If you press a dead-key combination and then type a letter diat doesn’t take the 
accent, System 7 always produces the accent followed by die letter you typed. By con- 
trast, System 6 substitutes a caret (^) for a circumflex C) and an equivalence symbol 
(-) for a tilde (“); it produces the other accents correcdy. The System 7 keyboard 
mapping enables you to direcdy type four additional accents — ^ and ^ — but you 

can’t apply them to other characters as you can the four dead-key accents. 

Table 20-2 show^s the characters that are affected by the new keyboard map and the 
key combinations that produce diem in System 7 and in System 6. 
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Table 20-2 

System 7 Keyboard Changes 


Character 


System 6 Key Combination 


System 7 Key Combination 


A 


Option-Sh'ift-R 
Option-Caps Lock-R 


Option-Shift-M 
Option-Caps Lock-M 
Option-1; then Shift-A 




Option-Shift-1 
Option-Caps Lock-1 


Option-'; then Shift-E 


E 


Option-Shift-T 
Option-Caps Lock-T 


Option-1; then Shift-E 


E 


Option-Shift-U 
Option-Caps Lock-U 


Option-U; then Shift-E 


i 


Option-Shift-G 
Option-Caps Lock-G 


Option-'; then Shift-1 


u 


Option-Sh‘ift-X 
Option-Caps Lock-X 


Option-'; then Shift-U 


0 


Option-Shift-Z 
Option-Caps Lock-Z 


Option-1; then Shift-U 


Y 


Option-Shift-' 
Option-Caps Lock-' 


Option-U; then Shift-Y 


© 


Option-G 


Option-G 

Option-Caps Lock-G 


o 


Option-K 


Option-K 

Option-Caps Lock-K 


® 


Option-R 


Option-R 

Option-Caps Lock-R 


t 


Option-T 


Option-T 

Option-Caps Lock-T 


V 


Option-V 


Option-V 

Option-Caps Lock-V 


I 


Option-W 


Option-W 

Option-Caps Lock-W 


« 


Option-X 


Option-X 

Option-Caps Lock-X 


Q 


Option-Z 

Option-Caps Lock-Z 


Option-Z 






(continued on next page) 
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Table 20-2 (continued) 


Character 


System 6 Key Combination 


System 7 Key Combination 


%0 


Option-Shift-E 
Option-Caps Lock-E 


Option-Shift-R 




Option-Shift-K 
Option-Caps Lock-K 


Option-Shift-K 




Option-Shift-V 
Option-Caps Lock-V 


Option-Shift-V 


9t 


Option-Shift-W 
Option-Caps Lock-W 


Option-Shift-W 


i 


Option-Caps Lock-* 
Caps Lock-* 

* alone 


Option-Shift-* 
Option-Caps Lock-* 
Caps Lock-* 

* alone 


# 


Option-E, then Space 


Option-Shift-E 
Option-Caps Lock-E 
Option-E, then Space 




Option-Shift-N 
Option-Caps Lock-N 


Option-Shift-1 
Option-Caps Lock-1 
Option-i; then Space 


/V 


Option-1; then Space 
Shift-6 


Shift-6 




Option-Shift-M 
Option-Caps Lock-M 


Option-Shift-N 
Option-Caps Lock-N 
Option-N, then Space 




Option-N; then Space 
Shift-' 


Shift-' 




Option-U; then Space 


Option-Shift-U 
Option-Caps Lock-U 
Option-U; then Space 


A 


None 


Option-Shift-Z 


m 


None 


Option-Shift-G 



Cancel startup items 

At times, hearing David Letterman say “Hypnotized!” while your Mac starts up is 
not politically correct. You can suppress the playing of sounds and opening of all 
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other items in System 7’s Startup Items folder by pressing Shift when the Finder’s 
menu bar appears. After the opening of suirtup items has begun, you can cancel it 
by pressing 8§-period. The Mac immediately stops any sound that it was pla}dng 
and slaps all startup items that it has not already opened. 

If you press §8-period while the Mac is opening an application, document, or desk 
accessory from the Startup Items folder, die Mac finishes opening that item and 
ignores all other startup items. Pressing §S -period also stops any sound that you 
started playing by opening its icon in the Finder. 

Confirm startup items 

Here’s a trick for System 7 users who somedmes want items in the Startup Items 
folder to be opened and sometimes don’t. Make a duplicate of an application (such 
as SimpleText or TeachText), and make an alias of die duplicate. Then drag the 
duplicate application to the Trash, and empty the Trash. Place the alias of the 
application that you just deleted into the Startup Items folder, and give the alias a 
name that alphabetically precedes the other items in that folder. M^ien the Finder 
encounters the alias, it displays an alert box, telling you diat it could not find the 
alias’s original item. Click Stop to cancel opening the startup items, or click 
Continue to finish opening them. 

Talk in your headphones 

If you have no microphone for your Mac, try plugging die headphones from a 
portable tape recorder into your Mac’s microphone jack and recording your voice 
with the Sound control panel. Headphones have a similar technology to micro- 
phones, but in reverse. 

Hide or sleep 

System 7.5’s menu-bar clock, which you set with the Date & Time control panel, 
has a couple of tricks that you may not have discovered. You can temporarily hide 
the clock (so that it doesn’t show while you’re doing a presentation, for example) by 
holding down the Option key and clicking the clock. Option-click the same spot 
again to reveal the clock. In addition, you can put a PowerBook to sleep quickly by 
pressing Control while clicking the battery indicator in the menu bar. 

Finder hacks 

If you have itchy fingers and an idle copy of ResEdit, you can put a personal stamp 
on your Mac’s Finder. Table 20-3 lists some interesting changes, or hacks^ that you 
can make to die Finder. (Be sure to back up your Finder before attempting any of 
these hacks.) 
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Table 20-3 

Where to Modify the Finder 


Effect 


Resource 

Type 


ID 


Where 


Change To 


Add a §§-key 
equivalent for 
Make Alias 


fmnu 


1252 


Offset 9E 


M or any key 
not used for 
another Finder 
command 


Add a §i-key 
equivalent for 
Empty Trash 


fmnu 


1255 


Offset 2C 


T or any key 
not used for 
another Finder 
command 


Add a 8§-key 
equivalent for 
Restart 


fmnu 


1255 


Offset 7E 


R or any key 
not used for 
another Finder 
command 


Change the suffix 
for a new alias's 
name 


STR# 


20500 


Item 1 


One blank space 
or any text 
up to 31 
characters 


Change the 
initial name of 
a new folder 


STR# 


11250 


Item 3 


Any text up to 
31 characters 


Change the 
sample text 
displayed when you 
open a TrueType or 
fixed-size font 


STR# 


14516 


Item 1 


Any text 


Disable animated 
zooming when 
opening and 
closing windows 


CODE 


2(4 

before 

Finder 

7.1.3) 


Offset 472 
(Offset 78 
before 
Finder 
7.1.31 


6000 00E6 (from 
48E7 1F38) 
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A Hacker's Agenda 



The basic procedure is the same for all the hacks 
listed in Table 20-3. As a model, here's how to 
disable the animated zooming that occurs when a 
window opens or closes: 

1 . Open your System Folder, and press Option as 
you drag a copy of the Finder to the desktop. 

2. Open this duplicate Finder with ResEdit. 

3. Open the Finder's CODE resource icon, and then 
open the CODE resource whose ID is 2 (ID 4 
before Finder 7.1.3). 

You see a window that displays the contents of 
the CODE resource. 

4. Find hexadecimal 48E7 1 F38 at offset 472 
(offset 78 before Finder 7.1 .3), and replace it 
with 6000 00E6. 



5. Quit ResEdit, answering Yes when you are 
asked whether you want to save changes. 

6. Drag the original Finder from your System Folder 
to another folder, and drag the modified Finder 
from the desktop to the System Folder. 

7. Restart your computer, and test the results of 
your modification by opening or closing a 
window. 

You should not see any zooming animation. 

Successfully performing any of the hacks listed in 
Table 20-3 gains you membership in the Loyal Order 
of the DogCow, which entitles you to wear an extra- 
large T-shirt and sneakers to work and to litter your 
work space with candy-bar wrappers and empty 
cola cans! 
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CHAPTER " ' CONCEPTS AND TERMS 






• There are many ideas for saving time and effort while editing icon names, 
making and using aliases on the desktop, getting icons to look the way 
you want, and manipulating font icons. 

• You can personalize the startup process with a startup picture, movie, and 
sound. You can also hide individual icons on your desktop and decorate 
your desktop with a custom pattern tile size up to 64 by 64 pixels. 

• There are many ways to work smarter with folders and windows in the 
Finder, the Trash, the Apple menu, and directory dialog boxes. 

• Applying the right tips helps you get the most from System 7's file sharing 
capability, accessory programs, and control panels. 

• Some secret ways of using System 7 capabilities make your work with 
application programs more productive. 

• You won't run out of memory or disk space so often If you pay attention to 
several key ideas for conserving these resources. 

• if you have itchy fingers and an idle copy of ResEdit you can put a 
personal stamp on your Finder by using some interesting hacks. 



DogCow 

The official mascot of Mac hackers, this 
beast is pictured in many Page Setup 
Options dialog boxes. 



hack 

An unauthorized change made to soft- 
ware, usually with the intent of altering 
its appearance or behavior to suit the 
whim of the person making the change. 



hacker 

A person who likes to tinker with com- 
puters, and especially with computer 
software. Some hackers create new 
software, but many hackers use pro- 
grams such as ResEdit to make unau- 
thorized changes to the system 
software or other software. 

parameter RAM 

A small amount of battery-powered 
memory that stores system settings 
such as time, date, mouse tracking 
speed, speaker volume, and choice of 
startup disk. Also known as PRAM. 

resources 

Information such as text, menus, icons, 
pictures, or patterns used by the sys- 
tem software, an application program, 
or other software. Resources are classi- 
fied by type, and each type is identified 
by a four-character code, such as 
STR#, MENU, ICN#, PICT, or ppat. You 
can modify some resources in meaning- 
ful ways with Apple's ResEdit program. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

Checking 

Compatibility 




• How to use Apple's 
Compatibility Checker 
program 

• How to assess the 
compatibility of your 
programs with System 7 

• A table that helps 
identify which versions 
of products are com- 
patible with System 7 



U pgrading to System 7.5 from System 7.1.1 (System 7 Pro), 

System 7.1.2 (Power Mac), or Sj^tem 7.1 will probably present few 
compatibility problems. If you install QuickDraw GX, you may encounter some 
printing difficulties, but the QuickDraw GX Helper solves most of them. For the 
most part, the apphcation programs that you have will still work with System 7.5, 
but they may not take advantage of all of its capabilities. You probably have 
programs that are not sav\y to some of the following features: 

❖ Pow^erTalk e-mail mailer (described in Chapter 15) 

❖ Improved Page Setup and Print commands (described in Chapter 12) 

❖ Advanced typography (described in Chapter 1 1) 

❖ Color-matched input, display, and output (described in Chapter 8) 

❖ Scripting (described in Chapter 18) 

❖ Drag-and-drop editing in and among applications (described in Chapter 14) 

❖ Apple Guide interactive help (described in Chapter 4) 

❖ Text-to-speech and speech recognition (both described in Chapter 17) 

Moving from System 6 to System 7 is a lifestyle change for you and your programs. 
Most of the programs that you already have will work with System 7. Many 
programs will have minor cosmetic flaws that w'on’t affect their operation; others 
will lose minor capabilities but still be able to function. A number of programs 
won’t work witli 3 2 -Bit Addressing turned on or with virtual memory active. 
Several important System 7 capabilities — balloon help, publish and subscribe, 
program linking, and data access — don’t work in a program until its developer 
updates it to take advantage of those features. Lesser improvements — such as 
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separate large and small icon designs, color icons, and die New Folder button in 
the Save As dialog box — also may require software re\nsion. 

To see how' compatible your programs and hardware products are, check Table 21- 
1 for the product name and version number. (You usually can find a program’s 
version number in its Info i\indow; use the Finder’s Get Info command.) 

Here’s an explanation of die headings in this table: 

❖ OK lists die lowest version number that works with all versions of System 7. 
You must upgrade if your version number is lower. 

❖ Best for 7.1 lists the lowest version number diat’s fully compatible ivith 
System 7.1. This version works with virtual memory, 32-Bit Addressing, file 
sharing, and all other core System 7 capabilities. It does not necessarily take 
advantage of PowerTalk, AppleScript, QuickTime, or QuickDraw GX. 

❖ Best for 7 Pro lists the lowest version number diat takes advantage of 
PowerTalk or AppleScript. 

❖ Best for 7.1.2 lists the lowest version number diat is optimized for Power 
Macs (or odier Macs with a PowerPC upgrade card). 

❖ Best for 7.5 lists the lowest version number diat takes advantage of some of 
die following features: PowerTalk, AppleScript, Apple Guide, QuickDraw GX, 
drag-and-drop editing, or ColorSync color management. 

For more infonnation on any product, contact the company listed in the Source 
column. The information in this table is based on developer reports and has not 
been verified independendy. 



Compatibility Checker 

You also can check compatibility by using the Compatibility Checker softw^are that 
comes widi System 7 (versions prior to 7.1.2). This program checks most of your 
software against its ovti database of compatible softw^are. Besides checking for 
compatibility. Compatibility Checker removes incompatible System extensions 
from your System Folder and places them in a separate folder. 

The Compatibility Checker software seems to confuse people. Contrary to its goal 
of facilitating a smooth transition to System 7, Compatibility Checker’s report 
apparendy gives some people the mistaken impression diat none of the software 
they already own will work with System 7. In fact, you can use all items that 
Compatibility Checker identifies as “compatible” or “mosdy compatible” without 
upgrading. You have to get new versions only of items that Compatibility Checker 
classifies as “must upgrade” for System 7. The many programs listed as “not avail.” 
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may be compatible, or they may not — Compatibility Checker does not know. You 
can contact the publisher of each product or simply try each one with System 7. 

Compatibility Checker ignores desk accessories and many other items. These items 
include installers, software packaged with an application that Compatibility 
Checker already checks, and some items tliat are replaced when you upgrade to 
System 7. 

Compatibility Checker ignores desk accessories bec'ause there’s no way to positively 
identify most of tliem. Compatibility Checker, like die Finder, identifies programs 
not by name (wliich anyone can change) but by a four-letter creator code. In 
System 6 and earlier Systems, desk accessories had to be installed in die System file 
or stored in suitcase files and could not have unique creator codes. In System 7, 
however, most desk accessories have the same creator code — that of Font/DA 
Mover — when you drag them out of their suitcase files. Some desk accessories 
introduced after System 7 do have unique creator codes, but Compatibility Checker 
does not check for them. (Incidentally, all desk accessories with the conuiion 
creator code have the same icon because the creator code determines the icon.) 



Judge Compatibility Yourself 

Software publishers make nebulous claims about how well dieir products w^ork with 
System 7 and its associated technologies, such as QuickDraw GX and AppleScript. 
They commonly describe products as h^ing viostly compatible, co?npatible, or savvy. 
Wiat do those terms mean? 

To be considered to be mostly compatible, a program merely needs to hobble 
along in System 7. Such a program can have problems ranging from minor ugliness 
to significant but isolated incompatibilities that you usually can avoid but that may 
cause crashing, freezing, or imexpected quitting. 

To be considered to be compatible, a program must work as well witli Sj^tem 7 as 
with earlier s)^tem soft\\'are. A compatible program doesn’t crash e\^en when virtual 
memor}^ and file sharing are turned on. But it does not have to work while other 
programs are open, unless it did tliat witli MultiFinder active in System 6. 

If a compatible program takes advantage of at least some major S}7stem 7 capabili- 
ties, Apple and the program’s developer consider it to be System 7-savvy. Unfortu- 
nately, this term has no precise meaning, so you have to look for specific features 
and capabilities. The following are some features of System 7-sawy programs: 

❖ Cooperates in System 7’s multitasking by sharing processor time with other 
open programs 
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❖ Works with 32-Bit Addressing turned on 

❖ Features balloon help, ideally for all menus, dialog boxes, tool palettes, and 
special window controls in tlieir various states (active, inactive, and so on) 

❖ Allow^s you to set any font size and avoids font conflicts by identifying fonts 
internally by name 

❖ Permits you to bump the font size up and down 

❖ Allow^s publishing, subscribing, or both (as appropriate) 

❖ Provides standard publisher and subscriber options 

❖ Show's the borders of die publishers and subscribers diat you select 

❖ Enables you to show' or hide the borders of all publishers and subscribers 

❖ Permits subscriber adornments (such as changing the font throughout a sub- 
scriber) 

❖ Allows you to stop all edition updates 

❖ Can be scripted with AppleScript 

❖ Allows you to record an AppleScript script 

❖ Uses special folders — Preferences, Fonts, Extensions, and Contiol Panels — as 
needed 

❖ Has complete icon families — black-and-w'hite, 16-color, and 256-color icons in 
standard and small sizes — for the program and all document types, including 
stationery 

❖ Know'S how to handle stationer}^ documents 

❖ Includes a New' Folder button in the Save dialog box 

❖ Saves its documents in such a w'ay that the Finder aKvaj^ can tell you w'hich 
program opens them, even if die program is missing 

\^Tien you are considering how savvy a product is to System 7.5 features, look for 

these additional capabilities: 

❖ Allows you to send any of its documents as PowerTalk e-mail 

❖ Has the improved Page Setup and Print dialog boxes when QuickDraw' GX is 
installed 

❖ Provides access to advanced typography features, such as kerning, extended 
ligature substitution, automatic swashes, numeral and fraction options, font 
variations, and letter-spacing controls 
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❖ Allows you to move and copy text and graphics by dragging them within a 
document, between documents, and betw^een applications 

❖ Can speak text 

❖ Responds to spoken commands on a Mac diat has PlainTalk speech-recognition 
capability 

❖ Has interactive guides that show you how to perfonn tasks with the program 







Table 21-1 

Product Compatibility 










Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFiCATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


-Oracle INIT 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


3D Life Forms 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


3D Works 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


4D Calc 


Acius 


408-252-4444 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


4D Compiler 


Acius 


408-252-4444 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


4D SOL Server 


Acius 


408-252-4444 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


4D Write 


Acius 


408-252-4444 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


A.M.E.INIT 


Casady b Greene 


408-484-9228 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Aask 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Accelerator 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Accelerator 


RasterOps 


408-562-4200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Access PC 


Insignia 


800-848-7677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ActiveMemory 


ASD Software 


714-624-2594 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Address Book Plus 


Power Up 
Software 


404-428-0008 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Affinifile 


Affinity 

Microsystems Ltd. 


303-442-4840 


1.1 


1.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


AfterDark 


Portfolio Software 


802-434-6400 


2.0x 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 










or later 


or later 


or later 


or later 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


AfterDark 


Berkley Systems 


510-540-5535 


2.0.2 


2.0.2 


2.0.2 


2.0.2 


2.0.2 


Alamning Events 


PrairieSoft, Inc. 


515-225-3720 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Alarming Events 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Alarmclock 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Alchemy 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Aldus Freehand 


Aldus 


206-622-5500 


3.1 


4.0a 


4.0a 


4 


4.0a 


Algebra Shop 


Scholastic 


800-541-5513 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Alisa Talk 


Alisa Systems 


800-992-5472 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


AlisaMail 


Alisa Systems 


800-992-5472 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Aldus Freehand 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Amazing Paint 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


America Online 


America Online Inc. 800-827-6364 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


American Discovery GreatWave 


408-438-1990 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


APIDriver 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


APIPrinter 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Archive 


Software 

Architects 


206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Art Importer 


Altsys 


214-680-2093 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Astrix 


Microseed 

Publishing 


203-435-4995 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


AT Driver 


Pacer Software 


508-898-3300 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Audio Trax 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


AutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Avatar Control Panel Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


BackBurner 


Specular 

International 


413-253-3100 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


BackFAX 


Solutions 


604-731-8648 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 




CLASSIFICATION 










OK 


Best 


Best for 


Best for 


Best 










for 7.1 


7 Pro 


7.1.2 


for 7.5 


CA Cricket Draw III 


Computer 
















Associates 


800-225-5224 


1 


2.02 


3.0 


lstQ95 


2.02 


CA Cricket Presents Computer 
















Associates 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


CA Cricket Graph III 


Computer 










IstQ 


2.0 




Associates 


800-225-5224 


1 


1.52 


2.0 


95 


lstQ95 


CA Cricket 


Computer 














Presents III 


Associates 


800-225-5224 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Calendar Creator 


Power Up Software 404-428-0008 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


CalendarMaker 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Cannon MO INIT 


Software 
















Architects 


206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Capture 4.0 


Mainstay 


805-484-9400 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


CD ROM Toolkit 


FWB 


408-922-2744 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


CEToolBox 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Claris CAD 


Claris 




Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Claris CGT 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Claris Resolve 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


classic/Se Display 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ClearVue/Classic 


RasterOps 


408-562-4200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Clearvue/SE 


RasterOps 


408-562-4200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ClickChange 


Dubl-Click 
















Software, Inc. 


818-888-2068 


2 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ClickPaste 2.1 


Mainstay 


805-484-9400 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


Clicktracks 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Coax Gateway Server Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Color Pivot 
















Resolutions 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Color Studio 


Fractal Design 


408-688-8800 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATiON 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Color-Space 


Mass Microsystems 408-956-5999 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Colorboard 364 F.G. 


RasterOps 


408-562-4200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ColorSnap32-l* 


Computer Friends 


503-626-2291 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


CommGate 


Solutions 


604-731-8648 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ConcertWare 


GreatWave 


408-438-1990 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ConcertWare Pro 


GreatWave 

Software 


408-438-1990 


1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Connect 


Connect 


800-262-2638 


1.55 


1.55 


2.7.8 


2.7.8 


Nl 


Connect 


Pixar 


510-236-4000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Connectivity 

manager 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ConnectivityLoader 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Control-1 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Cricket Graph 3 


Computer 

Associates 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Curator 


Solutions 


604-731-8648 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Customizer 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


CUT Driver 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Data Models 


Sunburst 


800-628-8897 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DataPak 


Mass Microsystems 408-956-5999 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DataPrism 


Brio 


415-961-4110 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Decimal b 
Fraction Maze 


GreatWave 

Software 


408-438-1990 


1.2 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DECnet with TXXNet Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DeltaGraph 


Deltapoint 


408-648-4000 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


DeltaGraph 

Professional 


Deltapoint 


408-648-4000 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


DeskPicture 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


DFT Driver 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Digital Darkroom 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DiskDoubler 

AutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DiskDup-f- 


LACie Limited 


503-520-9000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DiskExpress 1 


Alsoft 


713-353-1510 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DiskExpress II 


Alsoft 


713-353-1510 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DiskFit Pro 


Dantz Development 510-849-0293 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DiskLockAutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DiskTop 


Prairie Soft 


515-225-3720 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


DiskTop Extras 


Prairie Soft 


515-225-3720 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Dollars and Sense 


Software ToolWorks 41 5-883-51 57 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Double Helix 


Helix Technology 


708-205-1669 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Double Helix Client 


Helix Technology 


708-205-1669 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Double Helix Engine 


Helix Technology 


708-205-1669 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Double Helix Server 


Helix Technology 


708-205-1669 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Dreams 


Innovative Data 
Design 


510-680-6818 


Nl 


Nl 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


Dyno Notepad 


Portfolio Software 


802-434-6400 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Dynodex 


Portfolio Software 


802-434-6400 


3.5 


3.5.1 


3.5.1 


3.5.1 


3.5.1 


Dynopage 


Portfolio Software 


802-434-6400 


2 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Encore 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


EtherPort 


Shiva 


617-252-6400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


EtherPort II 


Shiva 


617-252-6400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


EtherPort SE 


Shiva 


617-252-6400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Exodus 


White Pine Software 603-886-9050 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Extension Manager 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


EZ-Menu 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


EZVision 


Opcode Systems 


415-856-3333 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


F2M0 


Software Architects 206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


F2RC 


Software Architects 206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Family Builder 


Altsys 


214-680-2093 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Fast Forms 


Power Up Software 404-428-0008 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Fast Forms Filler 


Power Up Software 404-428-0008 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FastBackll 

AutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FastPath Manager II Shiva 


617-252-6400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FaxGate 


Solutions 


604-731-8648 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


File Directer 
AutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FileDual 


ASD Software 


909-624-2594 


1.02 


1.04 


1.2 


1.2 


Nl 


FileForce 


Acius 


408-252-4444 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FileGuard 


ASD Software 


909-624-2594 


2.7.7 


2.7.8 


1.04 


1.04 


1.04 


FileMaker 


Claris 


m-m-mi 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FileMaker II 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FileMaker Plus 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FileMaker Pro 


Claris 


m-iu-mi 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FinderKeys 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Findswell 


Working Software 


408-423-5696 


2.3 


2.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


Fireworks 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FlashTalk 


Sitka 


800-445-8677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FolderLock 
Auto Start 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FolderShare 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 




CLASSIFlCATtON 










OK 


Best 


Best for 


Best for 


Best 










for 7.1 


7 Pro 


7.1.2 


for 7.5 


Font Harmony 
AutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Font/DA Juggler 


Alsoft 


713-353-1510 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Fantastic Plus 


Altsys 


214-680-2093 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Fontographer 


Altsys 


214-680-2093 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Fontstudio 


Letraset USA 


201-845-6100 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FormatterFive 


Software Architects 


206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FormatterOne 


Software Architects 


206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FormatterTwo 


Software Architects 


206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Forum 


Pacer Software 


508-898-3300 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FrameGrabber 324 


RasterOps 


408-562-4200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FrameMaker 


Frame Technology 


408-922-2744 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


FrameReader 


Frame Technology 


408-922-2744 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Galaxy 


Opcode Systems 


415-856-3333 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Galaxy Plus 


Opcode Systems 


415-856-3333 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Gallery Effects 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Gallery Effects 
Texture Art 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Gallery Effects 
Volume 2 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Gateway Client 
Driver 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Gator Keeper 


Cayman Systems 


617-494-1999 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


GatorBox TFTP 


Cayman Systems 


617-494-1999 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Gatorinstaller 


Cayman Systems 


617-494-1999 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Geometric 
Supposer Quad 


Sunburst 


800-628-8897 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 




CLASSIFICATION 










OK 


Best 


Best for 


Best for 


Best 










for 7.1 


7 Pro 


7.1.2 


for 7.5 


Geometric 

SupposerTria. 


Sunburst 


800-628-8897 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Gofer 


Microlytics 


716-248-9150 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Grammatik Mac 


Reference Software 415-541-0222 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Graph 3D 


Acius 


408-252-4444 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


GroupWriter 


Sunburst 


800-628-8897 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Hand-Off II 


Connectix 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Hard Disk 
Toolkit Software 


FWB 


408-922-2744 


1.3.1 


1.3.1 


1.3.1 


1.3.1 


1.3.1 


HardDisk Toolkit 
Personal Ed. 


FWB 


408-922-2744 


1.1.1 


1.1.1 


1.1.1 


1.1.1 


1.1.1 


HayesConnect 


Hayes 

Microcomputer 


404-449-0087 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


HayesConnectServer Hayes 
















Microcomputer 


404-449-0087 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Heap Fixer 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Host Print 


IdeaAssociates 


800-257-5027 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


HPMO 


Software Architects 206-487-0 1 22 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


HyperCard 


Apple 


408-996-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Icon Mover 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Icon-ltl 


Tactic 


305-665-4662 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


IdeaComm Mac 


IdeaAssociates 


800-257-5027 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


IdeaComm Printer 


IdeaAssociates 


800-257-5027 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


IdeaComm Utilities 


IdeaAssociates 


800-257-5027 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


IdeaLink 


IdeaAssociates 


800-257-5027 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Image Assistant 


Caere 


408-395-7000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ImageStudio 


Fractal Design 


408-688-8800 


1.7a 


1.7a 


1.7a 


1.7a 


1.7a 


ImageWorks 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFlCATiON 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


ImpressIT 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


In-Box 


Sitka 


800-445-8677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


In/OUT 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


In/OUT Server 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Infini-D 


Specular 

International 


413-253-3100 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


INITPicker 


Microseed 

Publishing 


203-435-4995 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Instant Update 


ON Technology 


617-876-5122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


InteiliDraw 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Interbridge Manager Hayes 

Microcomputer 


404-449-0087 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


InterNet Manager 


Shiva 


617-252-6400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


InterVase 


Sitka 


800-445-8677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Karddisk Installer 


Mitek Systems 


800-367-5660 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


KeirDA 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


KidsMath 


GreatWave 


408-438-1990 


2.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


KidsTime 


GreatWave 


408-438-1990 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


KidsTime Deluxe 


GreatWave 


408-438-1990 


2 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Kiwi 

POWER MENUS 


Kiwi 


805-685-4031 


1 


1 


1.5.3 


1.5.3 


1.5.3 


Kiwi 

POWER WINDOWS 


Kiwi 


805-685-4031 


1 


1.5.3 


3.1.1 


3.1.1 


3.1.1 


KiwiEnvelopes 


Kiwi 


805-685-4031 


3.1.1 


3.1.1 


3.1.1 


3.1.1 


3.1.1 


LANsurveyor 


Neon 


510-283-9771 


1.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


1.1 


LapLink 


Traveling Software 


206-483-8088 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Laser Award Maker 


Baudville 


616-698-0888 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Last Resort 


Working Software 


408-423-5696 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


LetraStudio 


Letraset USA 


201-845-6100 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Lookup 


Working Software 


408-423-5696 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Mac Tools III 


Central Point 


503-690-8090 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Mac-to-Mac 


Caravell Networks 


613-596-2802 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Mac240 


White Pine Software 603-886-9050 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacBanner 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacBillboard 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Maccess CardReader 


ASD Software 


714-624-2594 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacDraft 


Innovative Data 
Design 


510-680-6818 


2 


3 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


MacDraw 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacDraw II 


Claris 


m^ni-mi 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacDraw Pro 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacFlow 3.7 


Mainstay 


805-484-9400 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


Macinteriors 


Microspot LTD 


408-253-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Macintosh 
Common Lisp 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


2.0.1 


2.0.1 


2.0.1 


2.0.1 


2.0.1 


Macintosh 

Workstation 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacLink Plus/ 
Translators 


Data Viz 


203-268-0030 


7 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


MacLInk Plus/ 
WANG VS 


DataViz 


203-268-0030 


5.0.2 


5.0.2 


7.5 


7.5 


Nl 


MacMainFrame 

3287 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacMainFrame 

Checker 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacMainFrame 

Client 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATiON 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


MacMainFrame 

Workstation 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacMoney 


Survivor 
Software LTD 


310-410-9527 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacNetway 3270 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacNetway 3287 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacPaint 


Claris 




Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacPassword 


EverGreen Software 206-483-6576 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacPIot Configure 


Microspot LTD 


408-253-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacPIot 

Professional 


Microspot LTD 


408-253-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacProject 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacProject II 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacroMind 

Accelerator 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacroMind Director 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacroMind Player 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacroModel 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacsBug 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


6.2.2 


6.2.2 


6.2.2 


6.2.2 


6.2.2 


MacsBug 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacSchedule 3.0 


Mainstay 


805-484-9400 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


MacSnoop 


EverGreen Software 206-483-6576 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacSpin 


Abacus 
Concepts, Inc. 


510-540-1949 


3.02 


3.02 


3.02 


3.02 


3.02 


MacToolBackup 


Central Point 


503-690-8090 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacTools Mirror 


Central Point 


503-690-8090 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacTools Optimizer 


Central Point 


503-690-8090 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASS!FICAnON 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


MacTools 
Partition INIT 


Central Point 


503-690-8090 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacTools Rescue 


Central Point 


503-690-8090 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacTops Filing 


Sitka 


800-445-8677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacVision 
image Processing 


Koala Technologies 


408-776-8181 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacWrite Pro 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacWrite 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MacWrite II 


Claris 


m-iii-mi 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Magic 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MailMaker 


Solutions 


604-731-8648 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MailMate/MM 


Alisa Systems, Inc 


818-794-9474 


Nl 


1.3 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MailMate/QM 


Alisa Systems, Inc 


818-792-9474 


Nl 


1.2 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Managing Your 
Money 


MECA Software 


800-288-6322 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MarcoPolo 2.0 


Mainstay 


805-484-9400 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Markup 2.0 


Mainstay 


805-484-9400 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Master Tracks Pro4 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Master Tracks Pro5 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MasterFinder 


Tactic 


305-665-4662 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MasterJuggler 


Alsoft 


713-353-1510 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Math Shop 


Scholastic 


800-541-5513 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Math Shop Jr. 


Scholastic 


800-541-5513 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Math Shop 
Spotlight; F£rD 


Scholastic 


800-541-5513 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Math Shop 
Spotlight: W£rM 


Scholastic 


800-541-5513 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


N 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Mathematica 


Wolfram 
Research, Inc. 


217-398-0700 


2 


2 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


Max 


Opcode Systems 


415-856-3333 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Maxima 


Connectix 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Media Grabber 


RasterOps 


408-562-4200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MediaMaker 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Meeting Maker 


ON Technology 


617-876-5122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MenuFonts 


Dubl-Click 
Software, Inc. 


818-888-2068 


4.06 


4.1 


Nl 


2.1 


2.1 


Metamorphosis 

Professional 


Altsys 


214-680-2093 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Micro PLANNER 
MANAGER 


MicroPlanning 


303-757-2216 


1.0.4 
and later 


1.0.4 
and later 


1.0.4 
and later 


1.0.4 
and later 


1.0.4 
and later 


Micro PLANNER 
X-PERT 


MicroPlanning 


303-757-2616 


2.0.4 
and later 


2.0.4 
and later 


2.0.4 
and later 


2.0.4 
and later 


2.0.4 
and later 


Microphone II 


Software Ventures 


800-336-6477 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft BASIC 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft Excel 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft File 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft 
Flight Simulator 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft Mail 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft 

PowerPoint 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft Schedule 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft Word 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Microsoft Works 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Microsoft Write 


Microsoft 


800-426-9400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MIDI Manager 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


2.0.2 


2.0.2 


2.0.2 


2.0.2 


2.0.2 


Miracle Piano 
Teaching 


Software 

Toolworks 


415-883-5157 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MitekSQINIT 


Mitek Systems 


800-367-5660 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Mobius 


MOBIUS Technology 510-654-0556 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Mobius CDEV 


MOBIUS Technology 510-654-0556 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MockTerminal Utility 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ModelShop 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Modem Artist 


Computer Friends 


503-626-2291 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Money 

Building Blocks 


Sunburst 


800-628-8897 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MORE 3.1 


Symantec 


800-441-7234 


3.1 


3.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MPW 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


3.3.1 


3.3.1 


3.3.1 


3.3.1 


3.3.1 


Multi Clip 


Olduvai 


305-665-4665 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Multi-Driver 


Insignia 


800-848-7677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MultiDisk 


Alsoft 


713-353-1510 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MultiMaster 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


MusicTime 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


NameServer 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


NetMinder Ethernet 


Neon 


510-283-9771 


3.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


3.1 


NetMinder LocafTalk 


Neon 


510-283-9771 


1.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


1.1 


NetWay 1000 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


NetWay3270A 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


NetWay 3270A/G 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Network 
Scheduler 3 


CE Software 


515-221-1806 


1 


1 


2.6 


Nl 


2.6 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFtCATiON 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Nisus 


Paragon Concepts 


619-481-1477 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Note Writer II 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Notification Toolbox 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


NowMenus 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


NumberMaze 


GreatWave 

Software 


408-438-1990 


1.5 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ODMS Client 


Odesta 


708-498-5615 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ODMS Design 
Station 


Odesta 


708-498-5615 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ODMS Server 


Odesta 


708-498-5615 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Okyto 


Freesoft Company 


412-846-2700 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


OmniPage 


Caere 


408-395-7000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


OmniPage Direct 


Caere 


408-395-7000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


OmniPage Pro 


Caere 


408-395-7000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Omnis 


Blythe Software 


415-571-0222 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


OMS 


Opcode Systems 


415-856-3333 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ON Cue 2 


Viacom New Media 708-520-4440 


Nl 


2.0.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ON Location 


ON Technology 


617-876-5122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


OPTIMA/32 


Connectlx 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Oracle 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Oracle Card 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Oracle Client Tools 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Oracle Server 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ORACLE Settings 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Oracle SQL Net 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


OutNumbered! 


Learning Company 


510-792-2101 


1 


1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Pacer Link 


Pacer Software 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


PageMaker 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Pantone Color 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


PartnerAutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


PassProof 


Kensington 

Microware 


800-535-4242 


Nl 


Nl 


1.55 


1.55 


1.55 


PatchBay 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Pathworks 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


PATHWORKS 
for Macintosh 


Digital Equipment 
Corporation 


800-344-4825 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


Personal Press 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Persuasion 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


PhotoRMan 


Pixar 


510-236-4000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


PLIDCR 


PLI 


510-657-2211 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Plus Display 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Plus/WANG OIS 


DataViz 


203-268-0030 


5.0.2 


5.0.2 


5.0.2 


5.0.2 


7.5 


Point of View 


Scholastic 


800-541-5513 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


PowerBook Utilities 


Connectix 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Precision Color 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Preprint 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Press Wise 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Prism 


Analytical Vision 


919-851-8111 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Profiler 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Public Folder 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Pyro! AutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QM Administrator 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASStFlCATiON 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


QM Forms 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QM Menu 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QM Remote 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QM Server 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QUED-M 


Paragon Concepts 


619-481-1477 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Quick Color 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QuickCAD 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QuickDex 


Casady b Greene 


408-484-9228 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Quicken 


Intuit 


415-858-6040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QuicKeys 


CE Software 


515-221-1806 


3 


3.0.1 


4.0.2 


4.0.2 


4.0.2 


Quickimage 24 


Mass 

Microsystems 


408-956-5999 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


QuickLetter 


Working Software 


408-423-5696 


1.5 


1.5 


1 


1 


1 


QuickMaii 


CE Software 


515-221-1806 


2.5.1 


2.6 


3.0.1 


Nl 


3.0.1 


Radius Math 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Radius Theatrics 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Radius/GX 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RadiusWare 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RasterOPs Monitors RasterOps 


408-562-4200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Read-lt! 


Tactic 


305-665-4662 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


READ-IT! O.C.R. 


Olduvai 


305-665-4665 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Reader Rabbit 


Learning Company 


510-792-2101 


3 


3 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Reading Maze 


GreatWave 


408-438-1990 


1.2 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Ready Set Go 


Manhattan Graphics 


800-572-6533 


6 


6 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Ready Set Go GX 


Manhattan Graphics 


800-572-6533 


Nl 


Nl 


6 


6 


6 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATtON 
Best Best for Best for Best 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 for 7.5 


REcvINIT 


PLI 


510-657-2211 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Redirector 


Pacer Software 


508-898-3300 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Redux 


Microseed 


203-435-4995 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Reggie 


White Pine Software 603-886-9050 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RenderApp 


Pixar 


510-236-4000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RenderMan 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RenderWorks 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Replica 


Farallon Computing 510-814-5000 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


ResEdit 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


2.1.1 


2.1.1 


2.1.1 


2.1.1 


2.1.1 


Retro.SCSI 


Dantz Development 


: 510-849-0293 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Retrospect 


Dantz Development 


: 510-849-0293 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RetrospectINIT 


Dantz Development 


: 510-849-0293 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RicohCart 


Software Architects 206-487-01 22 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RicohMO 


Software Architects 206-487-01 22 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Rival 


Microseed 


203-435-4995 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RocketWare 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


RouterCheck 


Neon 


510-283-9771 


2 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


2 


Runtime converter Odesta 


708-498-5615 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Sade 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


1.3.3 


1.3.3 


1.3.3 


1.3.3 


1.3.3 


Sans Faute 


Acius 


408-252-4444 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Save Guard 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ScreenGems 


Microseed 


203-435-4995 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


ScreenLocker 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Screenscapes 


Kiwi 


805-685-4031 


1.0.1 


1.0.1 


1 


1 


1 


SDLC Driver 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATiON 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


SDLC Gateway 
Server 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SecondSight 


Freesoft Company 


412-846-2700 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


Server Control 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Shiva Config 


Shiva 


617-252-6400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Shiva Net Manager 


Shiva 


617-252-6400 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Shortcut 


Aladdin Systems 


408-761-6200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Showpiece 


Pixar 


510-236-4000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Silver INIT 


LACie Limited 


503-520-9000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Silverlining 


LACie Limited 


503-520-9000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SILVERRUN-DFD 


CSA Research LTD 


800-537-4262 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


SILVERRUN-ERX 


CSA Research LTD 


800-537-4262 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


SILVERRUN-RDM 


CSA Research LTD 


800-537-4262 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


SILVERRUN-WRM 


CSA Research LTD 


800-537-4262 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


Silverscan 


LACie Limited 


503-520-9000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Slimline INIT 


Control Concepts 


703-876-6444 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Slimline Installer 


Control Concepts 


703-876-6444 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Smartalarms 


JAM 


203-630-0055 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Smartcom 


Hayes 

Microcomputer 


404-449-0087 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Smartcom II 


Hayes 

Microcomputer 


404-449-0087 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SmartForm 

Assistant 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SmartForm 

Designer 


Claris 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


SmartScrap & 
The Clipper 


Solutions 


604-731-8648 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SNA.3278 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Soft Pivot 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SoftNoted 


Insignia 


800-848-7677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SoftPC 


Insignia 


800-848-7677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SoftPC EGA/At 


Insignia 


800-848-7677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SoftTalk 


Sitka 


800-445-8677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Sony MO 


Software Architects 206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Sound Edit 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Sound Edit Pro 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SoundClips 


Tactic 


305-665-4662 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SpaceSaver 


Aladdin 

Systems 


408-761-6200 


1 


1.0.6 


1.0.6 


3.5 


3.5 


Spool 


Sitka 


800-445-8677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SQL Forms 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SQL Net 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Starcommand 


Farallon Computing 510-814-5000 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


Startup Manager 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Statistics Workshop Sunburst 


800-628-8897 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Status Mac 


ON Technology 


617-876-5122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


STATUS Mac 


Pharos 

Technologies 


800-548-8871 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


StatView 4.0 


Abacus 
Concepts, Inc. 


510-540-1949 


4 


4.02 


4.02 


4.02 


4.02 


StatView SE 
+ Graphics 


Abacus 
Concepts, Inc. 


510-540-1949 


1.04 


1.05 


1.05 


1.05 


1.05 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Strataclip 


Strata 


801-628-9751 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


StrataFlight 


Strata 


801-628-9751 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


StrataTupe 


Strata 


801-628-9751 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


StrataVisionSD 


Strata 


801-628-9751 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Studio Vision 


Opcode Systems 


415-856-3333 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Studio/1 


Electronic Arts 


415-572-2787 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Studio/32 


Electronic Arts 


415-572-2787 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Studio/8 


Electronic Arts 


415-572-2787 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Stuffit Classic 


Aladdin Systems 


408-761-6200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Stuffit Deluxe 


Aladdin Systems 


408-761-6200 


3 


3.0.7 


3.0.7 


3,5 


3.5 


Stuffit Lite 


Aladdin Systems 


408-761-6200 


3 


3.0.7 


3.0.7 


3.5 


3.5 


Stuffit SpaceSaver 


Aladdin Systems 


408-761-6200 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


StyleMerger 


Altsys 


214-680-2093 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Success with 
Writing 


Scholastic 


800-541-5513 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Suitcase II AutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Sumo 


Sumo Systems 


408-453-5744 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Super Boomerang 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Super3D 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SuperANOVA 


Abacus 
Concepts, Inc. 


510-540-1949 


1.11 


1.11 


1.11 


1.11 


1.11 


SuperCard 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SuperGlue 


Solutions 


604-731-8648 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SuperLaser 

SpoolAutoStart 


Fifth Generation 


800-873-4384 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SuperPaint 


Aldus 


206-628-2040 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Swivel3D 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


SwivelSD 

Professional 


MacroMind 


415-252-2000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Symantec C+ + 
for Macintosh 


Symantec 


800-441-7234 


6 


7 


7 


Nl 


7 


SyQuest 


Software Architects 206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


TAA 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Tadius Grabber 


Radius 


408-434-1010 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


TahitiMO 


Software Architects 206-487-0122 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Talking Reader 
Rabbit 


Learning Company 


510-792-2101 


Nl 


Nl 


1 


1 


1 


Tangent. INIT 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


TCP/P with Mac TCP 


Oracle 


800-672-2531 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


TELNET Driver 


Pacer Software 


508-898-3300 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Template Printer 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Tempo II Plus 


Affinity 

Microsystems Ltd. 


303-442-4840 


3.0.9a 


3.0.9a 


3.0.9a 


3.0.9a 


3.0.9a 


TempoEZ 


Affinity 

Microsystems Ltd. 


303-442-4840 


1.2a 


1.2a 


1.2a 


1.2a 


1.2a 


The Bank Street 
Writer 


Scholastic 


800-541-5513 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


THINK C 


Symantec 


800-441-7234 


5 


6 


6 


Nl 


6 


THINK Pascal 


Symnatec 


800-441-7234 


4 


4 


Nl 


Nl 


4 


Timbuktu Mac 
Pro 1.0 


Parallon Computing 


510-814-5000 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Timbuktu/Remote 


Farallon Computing 


510-814-5000 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Time Drive 


LACie Limited 


503-520-9000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


TMON Professional 


Viacom New Media 708-520-4440 


Nl 


3.0.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


ClASStnCATlON 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7,1 7 Pro 7,1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Token Ring Driver 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Token Ring 
Gateway Server 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Toner Tuner 


Working Software 


408-423-5696 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


TOPS 


Sitka 


800-445-8677 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


TrafficWatch II 


Neon 


510-283-9771 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


TrashGuard 


ASD Software 


909-624-2594 


1.02 


1.2 


1.21 


1.21 


Nl 


TRAX 


Passport Design 


415-726-0280 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Tri-Data API 


Avatar 


508-435-3000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


TssNet 


Alisa Systems 


800-992-5472 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


TurboMouse 


Kensington 

Microware 


800-535-4242 


4.0.2 


4.0.2 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Typist 


Caere 


408-395-7000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Update Colleciton 


Odesta 


708-498-5615 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Vaccine 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


VDISK Driver 


Pacer Software 


508-898-3300 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


VectRMan 


Pixar 


510-236-4000 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Ventura Publisher 


Ventura Software 


800-822-8221 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


VersaCAD MAC 


Computer Vision 


708-990-1151 


4 


4.1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


VideoPaint 


Tactic 


305-665-4662 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


VideoSync 


APDA 


800-282-2732 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


VIP-Basic 1.0 


Mainstay 


805-484-9400 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


VIP-Cl.O 


Mainstay 


805-484-9400 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Virtual 


Connectix 


408-727-8227 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Vision 


Opcode Systems 


415-856-3333 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


VTXpress 


White Pine Software 


603-886-9050 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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Table 21-1 (continued) 


Product 


Company 


Phone Number 


OK 


CLASSIFICATION 
Best Best for Best for 

for 7.1 7 Pro 7.1.2 


Best 
for 7.5 


Watch 


Cayman Systems 


m-in-mi 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


White Knight 


Freesoft Company 


412-846-2700 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


Widgets 


CE Software 


515-224-1953 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


WindowWatch 


ASD Software 


909-624-2594 


1.52 


1.55 


4.1 


4.1 


Nl 


Wingz 


Informix 


800-331-1763 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Wiz Tools 


ASD Software 


909-624-2594 


1.2 


1.21 


1.01 


1.01 


Nl 


Wiz Tools 
For Powerbook 


ASD Software 


909-624-2594 


1.01 


1.01 


1.55 


1.55 


Nl 


WordFinder 


Microlytics 


716-248-9150 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


WordFinder Plus 


Microlytics 


716-248-9150 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


WordPerfect 


WordPerfect Corp. 


801-225-5000 


2.1 


2.1 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Working PrintLogger Working Software 


408-423-5696 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Working 

PrintStamper 


Working Software 


408-423-5696 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Working 
Water Marker 


Working Software 


408-423-5696 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


World Discovery 


GreatWave 

Software 


408-438-1990 


1 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


WYSWYG Menus 


Now Software 


503-274-2880 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 


Nl 
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CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



' Apple's Compatibility Checker can be a useful guide in determining the 
compatibility of products with versions of System 7, including System 7.5. 

It is important to understand how the terms compatible, mostly compatible, 
and savvy are used when describing a software's compatibility with 
versions of System 7. 

If a product is System 7.5-sawy. it will be able to take advantage of 7.5 
features such as PowerTalk e-mail, QuickDraw GX dialog boxes, PlainTalk 
speech-recognition capabilities, and interactive help guides. 



compatible 

To be considered to be compatible, a 
program must work as well with Sys- 
tem 7 as with earlier System software. 
A compatible program doesn't crash 
even when virtual memory and file shar- 
ing are turned on. But it does not have 



to work while other programs are open, 
unless it did that with MultiPinder active 
in System 6. 

mostly compatible 
To be considered to be mostly compat- 
ible, a program merely needs to hobble 
along in System 7. Such a program can 



have problems ranging from minor ugli- 
ness to significant but isolated incom- 
patibilities that you usually can avoid 
but that may cause crashing, freezing, 
or unexpected quitting. 

savvy 

If a compatible program takes advan- 
tage of at least some major System 7 
capabilities, Apple and the program's 
developer consider it to be System 7- 
sawy. Unfortunately, this term has no 
precise meaning, so you have to look for 
specific features and capabilities. 




CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

Installing 
System 7 



~ip~ 



• How to prepare for 
installation 

• How to perform a 
clean installation 

• Easy Install Instruc- 
tions for System 7.5, 
PowerTalk, and 
QuickDraw GX 

• Custom Install Instruc- 
tions for System 7.5 
and QuickDraw GX 

• Using System 7.5 on a 
Mac Performa 

• What to do if your 
Macintosh won't 
restart 



B efore you install any version of System 7, you need to evaluate 
how compatible your version of System 7 is with the software 
that you already have: application programs, desk accessories, control panels, 
system extensions, hard-disk softw^are, and so on. Check your softu^are by using 
Apple’s Compatibility Checker program (which comes widi System 7) and the 
compatibility listings in Chapter 2 1. If you have incompatible programs diat you 
can’t live without, get upgrades for them before installing new system sofhvare. 



Preparing Your Macintosh 

After assessing the compatibility of your applications and utility softw'are, make 
sure that you have the proper amount of memorj^ and storage space. Reviewing 
your configuration before upgrading will save you time later, should you have 
problems with the process. (For more information on Sj^tem 7’s equipment 
requirements, see “Equipment Requirements” in Chapter 3.) 

Before installing a new' version of Sj^tem 7, you should upgrade the disk driver 
software on all your hard disks to a version that is compatible with the version of 
System 7 you are about to install. This upgrade is especially important before 
installing System 7.5 on a Centris, Quadra, or Power Mac, and before installing 
any version of System 7 on a Mac that has been using System 6. To update disk 
driver softw'are, use the latest version of a disk utility application such as Drive? 
from Casa Blanca (415-461-2227). 

Alw'ays perfonn a full backup of your hard disk before changing systems to ensure 
the security of your data. 
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Perfomiing a Clean Installation 

In theor}^, you can install System 7 over System 6, or System 7.5 over an older 
version of System 7. If you do, however, you run the risk of carrying over minor 
damage that might exist in your current System Folder to your new system 
software. Take this opportunity to install a clean version of the system software as 
explained in the following section. 



Installing System 7.5 Core Features 

After assessing the compatibility of your system extensions and applications and 
backing up your startup disk, you are ready to upgrade your Macintosh to System 
7.5. MTiether you are installing from CD-ROM discs or a set of floppy disks, the 
procedure is similar. If you are installing from floppy disks, don’t be intimidated by 
how many disks there are. 

The following steps tell you how to install all the core features of System 7.5: 

1. Lisert the CD-ROM disc, open the System 7.5 folder, and then open the Install 
1 folder. 

If you are using floppy disks, insert tlie disk labeled System 7.5 Install Disk 1, 
and open it. 

2. Start the Installer program by double-clicking its icon in the Install 1 window. 

After a few seconds, the Welcome to the Installer dialog box appears, as shown 
in Figure 22-1. 



Welcome to System 7.5 




Your Macintosh needs certain software to start up in 
System 7.5. 

The Installer places this software onto your disk In the 
System Folder. 

The Installer will choose the software that Apple 
recommends for your AAacIntosh. 

Choose "Custom Install* only If you are sure that you 
want to override those recommendations. 



Figure 22-1 : Welcome to System 7.5 installation. 
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3. Click the Continue button to proceed. 

The main Installer window appears, as shown in Figure 22-2. This window 
identifies the disk on which the softw^are will be installed and describes w^hat will 
be installed. 




Figure 22-2: Easy Install performs a full installation. 

4. Make sure that the destination-disk name is the one on w^hich you want to 
install the software. 

If you have more than one hard disk, you can switch disks by clicking the Switch 
Disk button. 

5. To perform a clean installation, press Command-Shift-K. This brings up a 
dialog box in w^hich you indicate the type of installation you want. Select the 
“Install New^ System Folder” option, and then click OK. In the main Installer 
window^ click the Clean Install button to begin installation. 

If you don’t w^ant to do a clean installation, don’t press Command-Shift-K. (Or 
if you do, then select the option “Update System Folder” and click OK.) Click 
the Install button in the main Installer window to begin installation. 

6. The Installer displays die message “Preparing to install” while it figures out 
which installation files and folders (or disks) it will need for your Macintosh 
model. 

7. Wlien the Installer finishes its preparation, it displays the folders (or disks) that 
will be needed and commences installation. 

During installation, the Installer displays the name of die file that it currendy is 
installing, as shown in Figure 22-3. If you are installing from floppy disks, the 
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Installer periodically ejects the disk that it is using and asks you to insert 
another disk. 

8. When the Installer finishes, it asks whether you want to quit or continue doing 
installations. Quit, unless you want to repeat steps 5 through 8 to install System 
7.5 on other disks. 

9. Restart your Mac to use the new system software. 




Figure 22-3: Installation is underway. 



If you performed a clean installation of System 7.5, eventually you should move 
items that you want to keep from die old system folder, now named Previous 
System Folder, into die new System Folder. Look in die Previous System Folder 
for items that you want to move fi*om die Fonts folder, Apple Menu Items folder, 
Preferences folder. Extensions folder. Control Panels folder. System File, Startup 
Items folder, and the Previous System Folder itself. While moving items from die 
Previous System Folder or from folders inside it you may get a message asking if 
you want to replace items diat already exist in the new System Folder. If you get a 
message like that, click Cancel unless you are very sure you want to replace items in 
the new System Folder with items from the Previous System Folder. 

If you did not perform a clean installation of System 7.5, the Installer installs the 
new system software over the old. Items in special folders inside the System Folder, 
such as the Fonts folder. Extensions folder, and Control Panels folder, remain in 
their places unless replaced by new versions. 
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Installing PowerTalk 

System 7.5 comes with PowerTalk, but you must install it separately. Follow these 
steps: 

1. Insert the CD-ROM disc, open the PowerTalk folder, and dien open die Install 
PowerTalk folder. If you are using floppy disks, insert the disk labeled Install 
PowerTalk, and open it 

2. Stilt die Installer program by double-clicking its icon in the Install window. 
After a few seconds, die Welcome to die Installer dialog box appears, as shown 
in Figure 22-4. 



Welcome to PowerTalk 




PowerTalk provides mall and coHabo>ration services. 

Your Macintosh needs certain software to use PowerTalk. 

The installer places this software onto your disk. 

The Installer will choose the software that Apple 
recommends for your AAadntosh. 

[i Continue»^ 



Figure 22-4: Welcome to PowerTalk installation. 



3. Click the Continue button to proceed. The main Installer i\dndow appears (see 
Figure 22-5). This window identifies the disk on which the softw^are will be 
installed and describes what will be installed. 

4. Make sure that the destination-disk name is the one on which you want to install 
PowerTalk. If you have more than one hard disk, you can switch disks by 
clicking the Switch Disk button. 

5. Click the Install button. The Installer briefly displays the message “Preparing to 
install” and then commences installation. During installation, the Installer 
displa}’^ the name of the file that it currently is installing. 

6. MTien the Installer finishes, it asks whether you want to quit or continue doing 
installations. Quit, unless you want to repeat steps 4 through 6 to install 
PowerTalk on other disks. 

7. Restart your Mac to use the new software. 
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Installing QuickDraw GX 

System 7.5 comes with QuickDraw GX, but you must install it separately. To 
install the complete package, follow these steps: 

1. Insert the CD-ROM disc, open the QuickDraw GX folder, and tlien open the 
Install QuickDraw GX folder. If you are using floppy disks, insert the disk 
labeled Install QuickDraw GX, and open it. 

2. Start the Installer program by double-clicking its icon in the Install window. 
After a few seconds, the Welcome to die Installer dialog box appears, as shown 
in Figure 22-6. 



Welcome to QuickDraw GX 



QuickDraw GX provides new printing and graphics services^ 
and document portabiiity features. 

Your Macintosh needs certain software to use QuickDraw GX. 
The Instalier wiii choose the software that Apple recommends 
for your Macintosh and place it onto your disk in the System 
Folder. 

Choose "Custom Install* only if you are sure that you want to 
override those recommendations. 



^ Continue»^ 



Figure 22-6: Welcome to QuickDraw GX installation. 
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3. Click die Condnue button to proceed. The main Installer window appeal's (see 
Figure 22-7). This window identifies die disk on which the software will be 
installed and describes what wall be installed. 




Figure 22-7: Ready to install QuickDraw GX. 



4. Make sure the destination-disk name is the one on which you want to install 
QuickDraw GX. If you have more dian one hard disk, you can switch disks by 
clicking die Switch Disk button. 

5. Click the Install button. The Installer briefly displays the message “Preparing to 
install” and then commences installation. During installation, the Installer 
displays the name of the file that it currendy is installing. If you are installing 
from floppy disks, the Installer periodically ejects the disk that it is using and 
asks you to insert another disk. 

6. When the Installer finishes, it asks whether you want to quit or continue doing 
installations. Quit, unless you want to repeat steps 4 through 6 to install 
QuickDraw GX on other disks. 

7. Restart your Mac to use the new softw^are. 

Custom Installing for System 7.5 or 
QuickDraw GX 

You can selectively install portions of the System 7.5 core features or just parts of 
QuickDraw GX. Use this method only if you are sure that you know which 
indhadual items must be present for the software to work properly. If you’re not 
sure, use the Easy Install option and let the Installer program do the selecting. 
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To perform a custom installation, follow tliese steps: 

1. Start the Installer for System 7.5 or QuickDraw GX. The Welcome to the 
Installer dialog box appears. 

2. Click the Continue button. The main Installer window appears. 

3. Choose Custom Install fi*om the pop-up menu. The Installer lists groups of 
features that you can install, as showm in Figure 22-8. 




Figure 22-8: Selecting features to be installed. 



4. Select the features tliat you w'ant to install by clicking dieir checkboxes. To 
e.xpand a feature group, such as Control Panels, click tlie triangle next to it. You 
can get information about a feature by clicking its infonnation button at the 
right side of the Installer window'. 

5. When you finish making your selections, click the Install button to begin the 
installation process. The Installer displays the message “Preparing to install” 
while it figures out wiiich installation files and folders (or disks) that it will need 
for die features you selected. 

6. Wlien die Installer finishes its preparation, it displays die folders (or disks) that 
will be needed and commences installation. During installation, the Installer 
displays the name of the file that it airrendy is installing. If you are installing 
from floppy disks, the Installer periodically ejects the disk that it is using and 
asks you to insert anodier disk. 

7. When the Installer finishes, it asks whcdier you w'ant to quit or continue doing 
installations. Quit, unless you want to repeat steps 2 dirough 7 to install the 
softivare on other disks. 

8. Restart your Mac to use the new software. 
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Installing System 7.5 on Mac Performas 

Macintosh Performa models come with special versions of System 7 installed to 
make them more appealing to people who are not computer enthusiasts. Performas 
work perfecdy well witli regular System 7 software. You can purchase System 7.5 
from a softw^are reseller and install it on a Performa as described in die preceding 
sections. 



Installing System 7.1.2 and Earlier 

The Installer for System 7 versions prior to 7.5 does not have a built-in option for 
clean installation. To perfomi a clean installation of System 7.1.2 or earlier, you 
must start by annulling the current System Folder wliile preserving all die desk 
accessories, system extensions, sounds, and control panels diat you have added to 
the System Folder over time. 

To annul the current System Folder, follow these steps: 

1. Open the S>^tem Folder and drag the System file to the Startup Items folder. If 
you are upgrading from System 6, create a new folder inside the System Folder 
and drag the System file to that new folder. 

2. Close the System Folder window, and change die name of the System Folder to 
Previous System Folder. 

To install Sj^^tem 7.1.2 or earlier from floppy disks or CD-ROM, follow these steps: 

1. Insert the floppy disk named Install 1, and open it if necessary. If you are using a 
CD-ROM, insert it and open the Install 1 folder. 

2. Start the Installer program by double-clicking its icon in the Install 1 window. 

3. When the “Welcome to die Installer” notice appears, click the OK button to 
proceed. The Easy Install dialog box appears. 

4. Make sure the hard disk name is the one on which you w^ant to install the software. 
If you have more than one hard disk, you can switch disks by clicking the Switch 
Disk button. 

5. If you want to install only portions of the system sofhvare, click the Customize 
button. This brings up the Custom Installation dialog box, which lists all 
available components of the system software. 

Scroll through the list and select the items you want to install. If you select one 
item, the Installer displays a detailed description of it. If you select multiple 
items, the Installer lists the first few by name. To select multiple items, press 
Shift w^hile clicking each item. 
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6. Click die Install button. During installation, the Installer displays the name of 
the file that it currendy is installing. If you are installing from floppy disks, the 
Installer periodically ejects the disk that it is using and asks you to insert another 
disk. 

7. Wien die Installer finishes, it asks you if you want to quit or restart die 
Macintosh. Restart to begin using System 7. 

8. If you did a clean installation and presented your previous System Folder, move 
items you want to keep fi*om the previous System Folder into the new System 
Folder. 



Troubleshooting Problems After Installation 

If you installed System 7 without removing your old System Folder and your 
Macintosh will not restart, try to restart your Macintosh with all system extensions 
off by pressing Shift until the “Welcome to Macintosh” message appears. Then 
follow' die instructions given in the sidebar “Resolving a Conflict” to resolve a 
possible conflict among your system extensions. WTien you find an incompatible 
extension, contact its publisher about upgrades. 



Recovering Disk Space 

You can recover some disk space after installing System 7 by removing fonts, 
control panels, and desk accessories. Depending on your needs, you may be able to 
do without the follov\ing items: 

❖ Easy Access (designed for people who can’t type v\idi two hands or who need to 
move the mouse precisely from the keyboard) 

❖ CloseView (a magnifying glass for the vision-impaired) 

❖ Map (a longitude/latitude map of the world) 

❖ Users & Groups, Sharing Setup, and File Sharing Monitor (all used in file 
sharing) if you work on a solitary^ Macintosh 

If you choose die Easy Install option, you also can remove from die Extensions 
folder printer extensions for printers that you never use. If you only use a 
StyleWriter, for example, you do not need the LaserWriter or IniageWiiter drivers. 
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Resolving a Conflict 



If items you add to the System Folder, Extensions 
folder, or Control Panels folder don't work, or if your 
Macintosh refuses to start up, some of the system 
extensions in those places may be in conflict during 
startup. Sometimes changing the order in which the 
Macintosh installs system extensions resolves the 
conflict. 

To have control panels whose names begin with 
blank spaces installed first during startup, put them 
in the Extensions folder. To have control panels 
whose names start with tildes or diamonds installed 
last during startup, put them in the System Folder. 

For convenient access to the control panels you 
move out of the Control Panels folder, make aliases 
of them and put the aliases in the Control Panels 
folder. 

To have system extensions whose names begin with 
tildes and diamonds installed last during startup, 
drag them from the Extensions folder to the System 
Folder. Leave system extensions whose names 
begin with blank spaces In the Extensions folder so 
they will be installed first during startup. 

Fixing other conflicts between system extensions 
and control panels involves experimenting. Start by 
removing all the items you have added to the 
System Folder and its inner folders since the trouble 
began. Then drag half the extensions and control 
panels to the desktop and restart. If this solves the 
problem, the offending Item is among the half you 
removed to the desktop; if not, It is among the other 



half. In either case, leave only half the group 
containing the offending item (one quarter of all 
extensions and control panels) on the desktop and 
restart. If the problem occurs, the offender is among 
the group you just put back; If not. It is among the 
group on the desktop. Continue halving the offending 
group until you reduce it to a single Item (the 
troublemaker). 

Instead of dragging control panels and extensions to 
and from the desktop, you can drag them to and 
from a new folder you create for that purpose. 
Alternatively, you can use an extension manager 
utility such as Extension Manager to turn them on 
and off Individually without dragging them in and out 
of folders (see "Extension Manager" in Chapter 19). 

As a last resort, remove all system extensions and 
control panels to the desktop. Then put them in the 
System Folder (not the Extensions or Control Panels 
folder) one at a time, from most important to least. 
Restart your Macintosh each time you add another 
Item to the System Folder. When you find an item 
that causes a conflict, discard it and try the next 
item you previously moved to the desktop. You may 
be able to resume using the items you discarded 
when they are next upgraded. 

(If a conflict prevents starting up from your hard disk, 
start from a floppy disk with any version of system 
software. Make a change to the System Folder on 
the hard disk and try restarting from it.) 



Placing Desk Accessories 



You do not have to keep desk accessories in die Apple menu to use them widi 
System 7; you can remove a desk accessory from its suitcase and use it like an 
application program. Placing items in the Apple menu (by putting their icons in 
die Apple Menu Items folder) simply makes diem easily accessible. For more 
infonnation, see “Opening widi die Apple Menu” in Chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 



Ri 



CONCEPTS AND TERMS 



The first step when installing a new version of System 7 is to evaluate how 
compatible the new version is with the software that you already have. 

* Before you perform the install, back up your hard disks. 

* A clean install will help prevent the carrying over of damaged or faulty files 
from the previous system software. 

* You can custom install by selecting the features and options of System 7.5 
or QuickDraw GX that you will most likely use. 



Installation 

To place a new or updated version of 
software on your disk. 



clean installation 

To remove old software before updating 
your disk with a new version of the 



software avoids the risk of carrying over 
minor damage that may exist in your 
current software to your new software. 

custom installation 

You can selectively install portions of the 
System 7.5 core features or just parts of 
QuickDraw GX. Use this method only if 
you are sure that you know which indi- 
vidual items must be present for the 
software to work propedy. 

easy installation 

Installs all the pieces of software recom- 
mended for your Mac model. 
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32-Bit Addressing 
32-Bit Clean, 391 
defined, 398 
Memory control panel, 

219, 390-391 
System 7.0, 58-59 
System 7 oveniew, 46 

— A— 

Aask, S^'stem 7 compatibility. 

About This .Macintosh 
available RAM, 71 
memoi*)^ management, 382 
memory' partitions, 121, 123 
virtual memory', 392-393 
abridged Sy'stem Folders, 
aliases, 293, 574 
Accelerator, System 7 

comnafibility, 609 
accent marks, option-key 
combinations (dead 
keys), 240 

access 

controlling to shared items, 
266-271 

direct memory' (Power 
Mac), 407-408 
proCTam linking, 518-519 
quick to favorite folders, 
293 

access codes 
defined, 463 

Key Chain, 442, 144 445 
Access PC, S)'stem 7 

compatibility, 609 
access privileges 
bulletin-board folders, 274 
common tasks, 278 
comparing scenarios, 

272- 274 
disks, 267 

drop folders, 273-274 
folacrs, 267 
Guest icons, 262 
private, 272-273 
private in-box folders, 

273- 274 
ranking, 271 
recognizing, 270-271 
registered users, 263 
restricted, 272 
setting, 267 

shared items, 266-271, 279 
ShareMail, 299 
specifying, 268-270 
universal, 272 

access, network hard disk via 
floppy disks, 297 
accessories, desk. See desk 
accessories 

accessory programs, 233-244 



Index 



active programs 
defined, 146, 119 
making programs active, 

Active.Memory, System 7 
compaobilit)* 609 
Address Book Plus, Sj'stem 7 
compatibility*, 609 
addresses, e-mail, 456-457 
Adobe ^sterns Inc. 
LaserWriter 8, 332 
obtaining fonts, 317 
Adobe Type Manager. See 

AT5vI; ATAI GX 

adorning 
defined, 427, 435 
subscribers, 428 
AFC Helmet Icons, 548 
.Affinifile, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 609 
.After Sleep option, 

Powerbooks, 204 
.After Dark, System 7 

compatibility, 609, 610 

agents 

AOCE (Apple Open 
Collaboration 
Environment), 439 
defined, 463 
AKA, alias utility, 530 
Aaddin, Stuffit Deluxe, 516 
Alarm Clock desk accessory, 
234 

Aarmclock, Systym 7 

cornpatibility, 610 
Alarming Events. System 7 
cornpatibility, 610 
Acliemy, Sy'stem 7 compat- 
ibility, 610 

Adus Freehand, S)'stem 7 
compatibility’, 610 
Adus PageMaker, Fonts 
folder, 184, 309 
alert sounds, Sound control 
panel, 230 

Agebra Shop, System 7 
compatibility, 610 
algorithms 
compression, 474 
JPEG Qoint PhotoCTaphic 
Experts Grou|^. 475 
.Aias Assassin, alias udiitv, 

530 

.Aias Director, alias utility, 
530 

.AiasBOSS, alias utility, 531 
aliases, 283-301 
abri^ed S^^stem Folders, 

alias’s, 298 

.Apple menu, 289-290 
.AppleScript, 509 
CT3 -ROMs, 295, 562 
changing, 286-287 
copying, 286 
creating, 284-285 



defined, 18,33,301 
desktop, 561 
on desktops, 290-292 
directory' snortc*uts, 292-293 
dragging, 284 
favonte folders, 582 
icons, 286 

items on floppy disks, 
293-294 ' 

Launcher control panel, 
216 

locking, 287, 296 
Make Alias command, 285 
multiple, 286, 562 
organizing startup items, 

1 86 

original items, 283, 284, 
582 

orphaned, 288 
overv'iew, 283-284 
remote shared items, 
295-296 
removing, 286 
removing from icons, 
559-560 

removing suffixes, 287 
renaming, 286 
resolving, 283 
separating items with, 
116-117 

shared documents, 296 
shared items, 295 
ShareA'Iail, 297-300 
Show Clipboard command, 
290 
sizes, 285 

as startup items, 290 
System 7 overview, 18-19 
targets, 283 
templates, 296 
uses of, 289-300 
utilities, 530-53 1 
AiasZoo, alias utility, 53 1 
alignment, icon, l5o 
AisaTalk, System 7 compat- 
ibilitj^ 610 

AisaA'Iail, S^ystem 7 compat- 
ibility, 610 
allocation block size 
defined, 179 
optimum volume size, 
176-178 

Allow user to connect option, 
Owner icons, 261 
alternative scrapbooks. 

System utilities, 586 
.Awaj's Snap to Grid option, 
icon alignment, 156 
Amazing Paint, System 7 
comparibifity, 610 
A.iM.E.ESriT, System 7 
compatibility, 609 
America Online, System 7 
cornpatibility, 610 
American Discoveiy, System 
7 compatibility, 610 



Anchor Stuff, network utility', 
549 

xAniniation compressor, image 
compression, 476 
AOCE (.Apple Open Collab- 
oration Environment), 
437-463 



agents, 439 

authentic’-ation and privacy 
services, 438, i40 
catalog services, 438, 440 
defined, 463 

digital signatures, 438, 440 
mail and messaging, 437, 
438-439 

overview, 437^38 
PowerTalk, 441-461 
serv'ers, 439 
.API Driver, System 7 

compatibility, 610 
.APlPrinter, System 7 

compatibility', 610 
.AppDisk, disk and File utility. 



.Apple Computer 
ColorS)Tic System Profile 
control panel, 206-207 
Order Center, 528 
Apple Event Alanager, 
.AppleScript, 502 
Apple events 
.AppleTalk, 501 
denned, 499, 524 
desk accessories, 501 
LocalTalk, 501 
messages, 500-501 
network program-linking 
barriers, 523 
networks, 501 
scripts, 499-501 
System 7.0, 59 
telephone analogy, 50 1 
AppleTxtras folder, 

CloseV’iew control 
panel, 205 

Apple Guide. 106-1 1 1 
coach marks, 1 1 0 
defined, 1 12 
help topics, 1 1 1 
Hun? button, 110 
index browsing, 108 
Index button, 108 
Look For button, 108 
on-screen help, 1 1 
Search button, 1 08 
step-b^'-step instructions. 



System 7.5, 63, 104 
tasks and terms, 108-109 
Topics button, 108 
VVindowShade control 
panel, 1 1 1 

Apple HD SC Setup, disk and 
file utility, 5 ji 
Apple HSL picker, label 
colors, 166 
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Apple logos, prefixing names 
witli, 1 1 4 
Apple menu 

addin|| and removing items, 

aliases, 289-290 
At Ease system extension, 
140 

described, 33 
dividing items, 116-1 17 
fast changes, 579 
fordng order invisibly, 1 1 5 
grouping and separating 
Items, 115-116 
hierarchical rolodex, 
580-582 

item control, 580 
Items folder, 185, 194,467 
opening with, 1 1 .3 
options. See Apple Menu 
Options 

organizing, 114-115, 
578-580 
separators, 579 
Show Clipboard command, 
579 

submenus, 117-118 
System 7 overview, 12-13 
tips and secrets, 578-581 
Apple Menu Options 
control p anels, 1 17-1 18, 
202-203 

Preferences folder, 192 
Recent Items option, 203 
Apple Open Collaboration 
Environment. See 
AOCE (Apple Open 
Collaboration 
Environment) 

Apple Remote Access 
connecting to netw'orks by 
phone, 251-253 
privileges, 263-264 
security, 252 
Setup control panel, 270 
Apple RGB picker, label 
colors. 166 

Apple upgrade cards. Power 
i^cs, 412-413 
AppleCD Audio Player 
desk accessory. 23*5-236 
Preferences folder, 192 
AppleiMail 
Letterheads, 192 
PowerTalk, 49, 455-459 
QuickTime, 455 
reading, 458-459 
sending, 457-458 
AppleScnpt, 501-517 
aliases, 509 

Apple Event Manager, 502 
MpleScript extension, 502 
Check Syntax button, 509 
compiling, 503, 507 
conditionals, 5 1 0-5 11,512 
creating scripts from 
scratch, 508-514 
defined, 501, 524 



drag-and-drop applications, 
512-514 

Extensions folder, 1 89 
file specification, 509 
FileMaker Pro, 514-516 
Finder Scrii)ting Extension, 
502 

Finder utility, 508-51 1 
fonts. 509 
handlers, 516 
MaeWrite Pro, 516-517 
networks, 520-523 
program linking, 517-523 
recording scripts, 504-505 
repeat loops, .') 14 
saving scripts, 507 
script dictionaries, 505-506 
Senpt Editor, 502, 503 
ScTiptable Text Editor, 502 
setting up, 502 
Speecn Macro Editor, 487 
Stuffit Deluxe, 516 
System 7 overv’iew, 5 1-52 
System 7 Pro (7.1.1), 62 
System 7.5, 63 
testing scripts, 5 1 1 
tex% 307 
variables, 525 

AppleSearch, network utility, 
549-550 
AppleShare 

connecting as registered 
users or guests, 276-277 
dedicated file servers, 250 
Extensions folder, 188 
AppleTalk 
Apple events, 501 
catalog services, 440 
connecting as registered 
users or guests, 276-277 
connecting to networks bv 
phone, 251-253 
described, 281 
Extensions folder, 189 
Switch module, 207-208 
turning on and off, 254 
Application menu 
described, 33 
Hide Others command, 

120 122 

Show All command, 120 
switching programs, 1 19-120 
Sv'stem 7 overview', 13-15 
applications 

AppleScript drag-and-drop, 
512-314 

canceling and opening, 590 
client, 499 

dynamic references, 591 
font changes, 591-592 
foreign-language, 60, 494 
hiding windows while 
switching, 590 
script, 523 
server, 499 

speech recognition. 483 
stationery pad w'orkaround, 
590^591 



tips and secrets, 590-592 
Appiicon, Finder helpers, 535 
AppSizer, Finder helpers, 536 
ARA. See Aj^ple Remote 
Access 

Arabic language, 

WorldScript, 492 
ARACommander 
netw'ork utility, 550 
Trilobyte Software, 253 
architecture. Power Macs, 
406-411 

Archive, System 7 compatibil- 
ity,610 

archives, aliases of items on 
floppy disks, 294 
arrow keys, selecting icons, 97 
Art Importer, System 7 
compatibility, 610 
Astrix, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 610 

AT Driver, System 7 

conipatibilit\% 610 
At Ease, 1 3 7-1 45 
adding document buttons, 
143, 144 

Apple menu, 140 
At Ease Items folder, 144 
buttons. 139 

Control Panels folder, 140, 

141 

defined, 146 
desktops, 138-139 
disabling or removing, 145 
Edit menu, 142 
File menus, 141 
items, 139 
Items folder, 144 
opening dialog box, 143 
passwords, 139 
settingup, 142-143 
SpeciS menus, 141, 142 
switching between Finder 
and, 142 

System 7 overview', 40 
System 7.0. IP, 59 
^stem 7. IP, 60 
Turn Sound Off command, 

142 

View menu, 142 
ATM (Adobe Type Manager) 
Fonts folder, 184, 309 
PostScript fonts, 306 
ATM (AdcJbe Type Manager) 
GX 

control panel, 203-204 
PostScript fonts, 320-321 
QuickDraw' GX, 320-321 
audio. Power Macs, 409 
Audio Trax, System 7 

conipatibility, 610 
Aurora, windows utility, 543 
authentication services 
AOCE (Apple Open 
CollaDoration 
Environment), 438, 440 
Pow'erShare servers, 462 



Auto Set^ button, printers. 

Auto Start, System 7 

compatibility, 610 
automatic 

mixed ^tems rebuilding, 70 
QuickDraw GX swashes, 
323 

subscriber updating, 430 
AutoRemounter 
control panel, 204 
System Update 3.0, 64 
autoscrolling 
defined, 1/9 
folders, 151-152 
AV configurations, Power 
]^cs, 410-411 

Avatar Control Panel, Svstem 
7 compatibility, 6 10 

— B — 

BackBunier, System 7 

compatibility, 610 
BackFAX, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 610 
background printing 
managing, 351-355 
memorv'Tragmentation, 
387-388 

PrintMonitor program, 
352-355 

turning on and off, 336-337 
background programs 
dehned, 14, 3 3, 14ti 
doing work w'ith, 174-175 
interacting with. 123 
performance effects, 
174-175 

Backgrounder sidebars, 
explained, 4 
BackLigbt Control, 

PowerBook enhance- 
ment, 552 
balloon help 
defined, 33, 112 
excessive flashing, 106 
Helium utility, 548 
Help menu, 103-106 
help topics, 106 
memoty management, 382 
Mouse controlpanel, 105 
turning off and on, 104 
w'orldng w'ith on, 105-106 
Bank Street Writer, System 7 
compatibihty, o30 
batteries 

Battery desk accessory, 236 
Battei^^Monitor module, 

PowerBook control panels, 
225. 226 

Be^Sounds, sound utility, 546 
Before Dark, System man- 
agement utilities, 540 
bitmaps 

Faster Bitmap Printing 
option, 340 



fonts. See fixed-size fonts 
Precision Biunnp Align- 
ment, 341 

Bitstream Inc., obtaining 
fonts, 318 

Black and VVTiite option, 

Print command, 346, 
350 

blank icons, fixing, 564 
blank spaces, prefixing names 
witli, 114, 115, 190-191 
blessed System Folders, 
defined, 78 

Blindfold, Finder helpers, 536 
blinking, General Controls 

control panel, 2 1 3-2 1 4 
bl(x:k size, allocation, 1 76-1 78 
Blue Meanies. Monitors 
control panel, 595 
bookmarks, denned, 463 
borders, publisher and 

sun scriber, 426-427 
Brightness control panel, 
20+-205 

broken icons, 103, 568 
browsing 
catalogs, 450-45 1 
Apple Guide, 1 08 
bullet symbols, prefixing 
names ^\^th, 1 1 5 
bulletin boards, 274 
BunchTyper, disk and file 
utility, 532 

Business Card Templates, 

Extensions folder, 1 89 
buttons. At Ease, 139, 143, 144 



— C — 

CA Cricket Draw III, System 
7 conipatibilit\% 61 1 
CA Cricket Graph lit. System 
7 conmatibility, 6l 1 
CA Cricket Presents, System 
7 coiniwtibilitys 61 1 
CA Cricket Presents III, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 61 1 

cabling costs, reducing 
network, 583 
Caches 

Disk, 219, 245 
Font, 204 
Power Mac, 407 
Calculate Folder Sizes option. 
Folder slowdown, 575 
Calculator desk accessory*, 
236-237 
calculators 
Graphing, 62 
system utilities, 586 
Calendar Creator, System 7 
conmatibility* 61 1 
CalendarATaker, System 7 
compatibility, 61 1 
canceling 
applications, 590 



publishers, 430 
startup items, 187, 598-599 
subscribers, 430 
cannon MO INIT, System 7 
compatibility, 611 
Canvas 3, startup screens, 
571-572 

CapsControl, PowerBook 
enhancement, 552 
Capture 4.0, System 7 
compatibility, 61 1 
Capture Utilities, startup 
screens, 571-572 
CARP, sound utility. 546 
Carpetliag, Finder helpers, 536 
Casady and Greene Inc., 
fonts, 319 
case sensiti\dw 
defined, 28*1 
passwords, 255 
selecting icons by typing, 97 
catalog items 
floppy disks, 562 
information cards, 449 
PowerTalk, 449-450 
catalog; ser\dces 
AOCE (Apple Open 
Collaboration 
Environment), 438, 
440 

PowerTalk, 441, 446-451 
catalogs 

browsing and searching, 
450-451 
defined, 463 

Find in Catalog command, 
450-451 

personal, 447-448 
PowerShare serx^ers, 461^462 
PowerTalk, 48 
shared, 446-447 
Catalogs Extension, Exten- 
sions folder, 189 
Caution sidebars, e.xplained, 5 
CClock, System management 
utilities, 540 
CD Remote Programs. 

Preferences folcier, 192 
CD ROM Toolkit, System 7 
compatibility, *6 1 1 
CD-ROMs 
aliases, 295, 562 
AppleCD Audio Player 
desk accessoty*, 235-236 
discs for one or more users, 
77 

E.xtensions folder, 1 88 
file sharing and removable 
disks, 586 
sharing, 256-257 
edevs 

Control Panels folder, 202 
defined, 36, 245 
CE Software, QuicKe)^ macro 
software, 171, 483 
centralized file serv’ers, 250 
centralized file sharing, 250 
Centris, speech recognition, 



CEToolBox, System 7 
compatibility, 61 1 
chart comparisons 
Macintosh memory 

configurations, 72-76 
System versions, 65-67 
Check S>Titax button, 
AppleScript, 509 
Chicago font, sxTnbols, 
595-596 

Chinese language, 

WorfdScript, 492, 494 
Chooser 

Connect Via pop-up menu, 
362-364 



control panel, 254, 277-278 
desk accessory*, 238 
Desktop printer icons, 362 
extensions overyiew, 1 88, 
211-212 

Page Setu|) command. 



Print command, 345-355 
printer selection, 334—335 




settingup printers, 337-338 
Cinepak compressor, image 
compression, 475 
CISC processors. Power 
Macs, 417-418 

Claris 

FileMaker Pro, 5 1 4-5 16 
xMaeWrite Pro, 516-517 
Claris CAD, System 7 
compatibility, 61 1 
Claris CGT, System 7 
compa dbility, 61 1 
Claris Resolve, System 7 
compatibility, 61 1 
ClarisWorks 
reading e-mail, 458^59 
sending e-mail, 457-^58 
Classic/^ Display, System 7 
compadbifity, *6 1 1 
clean installation, described, 
647 

Clean Up command 
Finder, 153 
text fonts and size, 155 
ClearVue/Classic, System 7 
compatibility', 61 1 
ClearV’’ue/SE, System 7 
compatibility, 611 
ClickChange, System 7 
compatibility, 61 1 
clicking, compared’to typing, 

ClickPaste 2.1, System 7 
compatibility, 611 
Clicktracks, Systern 7 

compatibility. 611 
client applications, defined, 
W, 524 

Clipboard, Show Clipboard 
conunand, 290 
clipping, ATM GX control 
panel, 204 
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Clipping Extension, Exten- 
sions folder, 1 89 

clocks 

AppleCD Audio Player 
desk accessor)*, 235 
hiding. 599 
menu bar, 1 6 

Menubar Clock option, 209 
close box, windows, 89 
CloseVfiew control panel, 205 
clutter 

reducing window, 120-121 
relie\ing Scrapbook, 243 
coach marks, Apple Guide, 1 10 
Coax Gateway §ei*\*er, fetem 
7 compatibility*, 61 1 
code names, PlainTalk, 484 
collaboration. See AOCE 

(Apple Open Collabo- 
radon Environment) 
collapsed folders, 148 
colons (:), icon names, 170 
Color7, windows utility, 544 
Color Alias, System manage- 
ment utilities, 541 
Color control panel, 205-206 
visual cues for editing, 98 
window colors, 92 
Color Hard Disk Icons, 548 
color pickers 
Color control panel, 206 
defined, 179 
described, 245 
Extensions folder, 1 90 
label colors, 1 66 
Color Pivot Resolutions, 

Sy*stem 7 compatibil- 
ity, 611^ 

Color Studio, System 7 
compatibility, 61 1 
Color-Space, System 7 
compatibility, 612 
Color/Grayscale option. Print 
command, j 46, 348 
Colorboard 364 F.G., System 
7 compatibility, 6l2 

colors 

balancing, 22 1 
choosing window, 92-93 
Desktop, 9-10, 86-87 
gamma options, 221 
icon, 9, 9i, 567 
label, 164, 165-167 
Labels control panel, 
165-167,214-215 
Map control panel, 218, 589 
menu, 102-103 
problem resolutions, 64 
standard labels, 588 
values for standard label, 167 
windows, 88-89 
windows disadvantage, 93 
ColorSnap32, System / 
compatibility, 6 1 2 
ColorSymc 

Extensions folder, 190 
Profiles, 192 
System 7 overview, 50 
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System Profile control 
panel, 206-207 
comment area 
described, 524 
Script Editor, 503 
CommentKeeper, disk and 
file utibty, 532 
CommGate, System 7 
compatibility, 612 
common tasks, access 
privileges, 278 
communications 
See also AppleMail; 

AppleTalk; e-mail 
Power Mac, 408 
compatibility. 605-633 
Compatibility Checker, 
606-607 

degrees of, 607-609 
overview, 605-606 
product compatibility table, 
609-632 

compatible, defined, 607, 633 
compiling 

Apple&ript, 503, 507 
denneck 524 

complex Find criteria, 159 
Component Manager, 
QuickTime, 469 
components, defined, 469, 480 
compound documents, 
421-435 

Create Publisher com- 
mand, 423-424 
drag-and-arop editing, 
431-433 

editions, 421-423 
OpenDoc preview, 433-434 
opening subscribers’ 
publishers, 428-429 
publisher changes, 429-430 
publisher and subscriber 
borders, 426-427 
publisher and subscriber 
options. 427-430 
publisners, 421-425 
smart multiformat editions, 
425 

subscribers, 421-423 
subscribing to editions, 
425^6 

System 7 overview, 54 
updating editions, 430-43 1 
compression 
QuickTime, 466 
spatial, 474 
algorithms, 474, 480 
fidelity, 474 
ratio, 474 
speed, 474 

compressors, image com- 
pression, 474-475 
ConcertWare, System 7 
compatibilit)^ 612 
ConcertWare Pro, System 7 
compatibility, 612 
conditionals 

AppleScript, 510-511, 512 



defined, 524 

confinning startup items, 291, 
599 

conflicts 

extension, 190-191 
resolving, 645 

Connect, S^y'stem 7 compat- 
ibility, 612 

Connect \fia pop-up menu. 
Chooser, 362-364 

connecting 
as registered users or 
guests, 276-277 
to netw'orks, 25 1 
to networks by phones, 
251-253 

Connectivity Manager, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 612 

ConnectiviiyLoader, System 
7 compatibility, 612 

Connectix, RAM Doubler, 
396-397 



contact databases, Apple 
menu bierarcnical 
rolodex, 580-581 
contents 
folders, 147-148 
list views, 156-157 
^stem File, 182-183 
Trash, 172-173 
control panels, 201-232 
Apple Menu Options, 
117-118,202-203 
ATM GX, 203-204 
AutoRemoiinter, 204 
Brightness, 204-205 
CloseView, 205 
Color, 92, 98, 205-206 
color maps, 589 
ColorS\Tic System Profile, 
206-207 



Control Strip, 207-208 
Date and Time, 208-209 
described, 187 
Desktop Pattern, 209-210 
disabled, 212 
Easy Access, 2 10-2 1 1 
Easy Access shortcuts, 589 
Extensions Manager, 
211-212 

File Sharing Monitor, 22, 
213,27^5 

General Controls, 85, 87-88, 
196,213-214 

Keyboard, 82-83, 125, 214 
Labels, 165-167,214-215, 
588 



Launcher, 59, 60, 215-216 
Macintosh Easy Open, 
135-136,216 
MacTCP,217 
xMap, 217-219, 589 
xVIemor>^ 219, 388-396 
xMonitors, 92, 220-221 
Mouse, 82, 105, 222 
Network, 222, 253 
Numbers, 222-223 



ovendew, 201-202 
PC Exchange, 223-224 
Portable, 224—225 
PowerBook, 225-226 
PowerBook Setup, 227 
PowerTalk Setiu), 227 
Remote Access oetup, 
251-253, 270 
Sharing Seuip, 227-228, 
2.^4-255^ 

Sound, 228-230, 590 
Speech Setup, 483-485 
Startup Disk, 230 
System 7 overview, 36-37 
System Update 3.0, 64 
Text, 231 

tips and secrets, 588-590 
Users & Groims, 231, 260 
Views, 155, 15^6,232 
WindowSbade, 89-90, 111, 
232 

Contnd Panels folder, 187-188 
At Ease system extension, 
140, 141 
edevs, 202 

Desktop Patterns, 201 
extensions, 202 
item ^^pes, 194 
overview, 201-202 
Control Sn ip condol panel, 
207-208 

Control- 1, System 7 

compatibility, 612 
Converter, Document, 136-137 
cooperative multitaslang 
defined, 78 
System 6, 58 
Copy command 
custom icons, 100 
naming techniques while 
savdng, 128 
renaming icons, 99 
copy fitting, files to floppies, 
561 

copying 
aliases, 286 
background, 174-175 
desk accessories, 233 
director)^ dialog boxes, 583 
drag-and-drop compound 
documents, 43 1-433 
icon names, 559 
items, 168-169 
naming duplicate items, 
\69-m 

original items, 287 
QuickTime movies, 47 1 
corruption, cleaning up 
desktop, 198 
Cover Page option. Print 
command, 346, 348 
Create Publisher command, 
compound documents, 
423-424 

Cricket Graph 3, System 7 
compatibility, 612 
Curator, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 612 



custom 

color icons, 567 
folder icons, 102, 564-565 
icons, 25, 100-102 
installation, 647 
list views, 155-157 
startup screens, 570-^572 
Custom Killer, icon utility, 
103, 548 

Customizer, System 7 

compatibility, 612 
Cut command 
Desktop patterns, 84 
naming tcchnioues while 
savang, 128 

CUT Driver, System 7 
compatibility, 612 
cut-and-paste editing, 

compared to drag-and- 
drop, 433 

— D — 

Dark Side of die Mac, System 
management utilities, 
541 

DART, disk and file utility, 
533 

Data Models, System 7 
compadbility, 612 
databases 

Apple menu hierarchical 
rolodex, 580-581 
desktop, 197-198, 199 
DataPak, System 7 compat- 
ibility^ 612 
DataPrism,'S}^tem 7 

coinpadbility, 612 
Date and Time control panel, 
208-209,218 
Dayhght Savings Time 

option. Date and Time 
control Mnel, 209 
DayStar PowerPro 601, 
Power Macs, 413 
dead keys 
desenbed, 245 
option-key combinations, 240 
Decimal & Fraction Maze, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 612 

DECnet widi TXXNet, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 612 

dedicated file senders, 250, 281 
defined, 281 
file sharing, 250 
default printers, 364 
defective icon masks, fixing, 
566-567 
deleting 

Empty Trash command, 
172, 173 
items, 170-173 
original items, 287 
DeltaGraph, System 7 
compatmility, 612 
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DeltaGraph Professional, 
System 7 compatibil- 
itv,612 

DepthMaster, Sj'stem 

management utilities, 
541 

desk accessories, 233-244 
Alarm Clock, 234 
Apple events, 501 
AppleCD Audio Player, 
235-236 
Battery', 236 
Calculator, 236-237 
Chooser, 238 

Compatibility^ Checker, 607 
Find File, 238 
Jigsaw Puzzle, 238-239 
l<SyC^s, 239-240 
mixed Systems, 70 
Note Pad, 240-241 
opening, 233-234 

P lacing, 646 
lizzie, 241-242 
Scrapbook, 242-243 
Stickles, 243-244 
System 7 overview, 38 
DeslcPicture, System 7 
compatibility^ 612 
desktop 

aliases, 290-292, 561 
At Ease system extension, 
138-139 
button, 124-125 
cleaning up corruption, 1 98 
colors, v-IO, 86-87 
databases, 197-198, 541, 

542 

directory^ dialog boxes, 
124^125 
Mailbox, 49 
patterns, 83-88 
printer icons, 360 
rebuilding, 198, 541, 542 
switching disks, 125 
System / overview, 9-10 
tips and secrets, 568-573 
viewing by names, 569 
viewing items, 575 
viewing items by name, 154 
Desktop Folder 
missing icons, 69 
shareil disks, 197 
Desktop patterns 
colorful, 570-571 
colors, 86-87 

control panel, 201, 209-210 
creating custom, 86 
creating new, 84 
Cut command, 84 
editing, 85, 86 
General Controls control 
panel, 85-87 
Performas, 87-88 
Preferences folder, 192 
printer icons, 362-366 
System 7.1.2 and earlier, 

' 84-87 
System 7.5, 83-84 



Terraform module, 570 
tiles, 87 

Desktop Remover, system 
management utilities, 
541 

DFT Driver, Sv'stem 7 
compatioility, 613 
diacritic marks, opdon-key 
combinations (dead 
keys), 240 
diagonal tractions, 

QuickDraw GX, 320 
dialog boxes 
directory, 123-129 
Find, 15^8 

movable and immovable, 91 
Save and Save As, 124, 126 
shaded, 92 
shading, 90-91 
utilities, 543-546 
diamond symbols, prefixing 
names with, 114-115, 
190-191 

dictionaries, AppleScrii)t, 
505-506 
DigiSign utility' 
digital signatures, 460 
PowerTSk, 49 
Digital Darkroom, System 7 
compatibility',’6l3 
digital documents, portable 
(PDDs), 44, 360, 
377-378 

digital signatures 
AOCE (Apple Open 
CollaDoration 
Enviromnent), 438, 440 
defined, 463 
DigiSign utility', 460 
e-mail, 458 
PowerShare, 458 
PowerTalk, 441, 459-461 
digital \ddeo technology. See 
QuickTime 

digitizing hardware, 477 
direct dialup mail, 

PowerTalk, 441 
direct memory access. Power 
Macs, 407-^8 
dirertory dialc^ boxes, 123-129 
aliases for &'orite folders, 
582-583 

alias’s original items, 582 
canceling double-clicking, 
129 

copy and paste, 582 
denned, 16 
described, 33 
desktop, 124—125 
double-clicking tips, 582 
folder switching, 582 
keyboard equivalents, 127 
Open command, 123-124 
Save commands, 1 24 
tips and secrets, 582-583 
directory' shortcuts, aliases, 
292-293 



disabled 

control panels, 2 1 2 
items, 212 
disabling 

At Ease system extension, 
145 

Trash warnings, 171 
zooming, 601 

Discolour, disk and file utilitv', 
533 

disconnecting 
from other Macintoshes, 
279 

users temporarily, 275 
Disk Cache 
defined, 398 
described, 245 
Memory' control panel, 
219,389-396 
perfonnance l)oost, 592 
video perfonnance, 389 
Disk First Aid 
disk and file utility', 533 
System Update 3.0, 64 
disk icons, removing, 173-174 
disk requirements, Systems, 

disk sharing, identi^ng who 
can snare, 260 
disk space, recovering, 
645-646 

disk utilities, 53 1-534 
DiskDoubler AutoStart, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 613 

DiskDup+, System 7 

compatibility, 613 
DiskExpress I, System 7 
compatibility', 613 
DiskExpress II, Sv'stem 7 
compatibility, 613 
DiskFit Pro, Sy'stem 7 
compatibility, 613 
DiskLock/VutoStart, ^tem 7 
compatibility, ol3 

disks 

See also floppy disks; hard 
disks 

access privilege, 267 
file sharing offices, 585 
formatting, 175-178 
optimum volume size, 
176-178 

organizing, 173-179 
ownership, 268 
partitioning, 175-178 
removable, 586 
removing, 173-174 
selecting shared, 277-278 
sharing, 276-279, 584 
Startti|) Disk control panel, 

switching at desktop level, 

unmounting, 173 
DiskTop, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 613 

DiskTop Extras, System 7 



compatibility', 613 
distributed rile sharing, 
249-250 

DMA (direct memory access). 
Power Macs, 407-408 
Document Converter, 

Macintosh Easy Open, 
136-137 
documents 

compound. See compound 
documents 

drag and drop opening, 
131-132 

latest shared, 585 

Macintosh Easy Open 
control panel, 135-136, 
216 

portable digital (PDDs), 44, 
360, 3/7-378 

QuickTime mo\'ies, 478-479 

stationery' pads, 26-27, 
129-131 

Dollars and Sense, System 7 
compatibility* 61 3 

DOS 



Macintosh F^s^' Open, 63, 
133 

PC Exchange, 41, 63 
PC Exchange control 
panel, ?23-224 
Double Helix, System 7 
compatibility, 61 3 
Double Helix Client, Sy'stcm 
7 compatibility', 613 
Double Helix Engine, System 
7 compatibility', 613 
Double Helix Server, System 
7 compatibilitt', 6l3 
double-click speed, defined, 
112 

double-clicking 
canceling, 129 
directory' dialog boxes, 583 
Macintosh Easy Open, 133 
setting mouse sensitivity' 
speed, 82 
wrong items, 129 
DownLine, net^\'ork utility’, 
550 

downloadii^. System 7.0.1, 77 
dpibits, denned, 327 
drag-and-drop 
applications, 512-514 
editing, 431-433 
openings, 23, 131-132, 136, 
146 

auto-scrolling, 151-152 
copy'ing items, 168-169 
folders to System F'olders, 
194 ' 

multiple icon selection, 96 
to open. System 7 ovemew', 23 
polite, 132 
to scroll, 576 
sending e-mail by, 452 
Shift key and, 96 
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Dreams, Svstem 7 compatibil 
ity,'6l3 

Drive 7. partitioning hard 
disks, 176 

Drive button, compared to 
Desktop button, 
124-12) 

drivers 

hard disk. See hard disks 
printer. See printer drivers 

drop folders 

access privileges, 273-274 
definecJ, 281 

DTPrinter, Finder helpers, 
536 

Duo Extension Picker, 

Power Book enliance- 
ment, 552 

duplicate items, naming, 
169-170 

duplicating fonts, 562 

d\Tiamic references, applica- 
tions, 591 

Dymo Notepad. System 7 
cornpatibilitv, 613 

DvTiodex, Svstem 1 compat- 
ibility, 613 

Dymopage, System 7 

compatibility, 613 
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e-mail 

See also AppleiMail 
addresses, 456-457 
AOCE (Apple Open 
Collaboration 
En\ironment), 438-439 
digital signatures, 458 
PowerShare, 462 
PowerT al k, 45 1 -45 9 
reading, 458-459 
sending, 457-458 
sending by dragging, 452 
spreadsncets, 438 
Easter e^gs, tips and secrets. 

Easy* Access 
control panel, 2 10-2 1 1 
shortcuts, 589 
Easy Alias, alias utilit\', 53 1 
easy^ installation, described, 647 
Easy Open. See Macintosh 
Easy' Open 
ILasy'/Custom switch, 

PowerBook control 
panel. 226 

Edit menu. At Ease system 
e.xtcnsion, 142" 
editing 

bo.\, not waiting for, 99 
cut-and-paste compared to 
drag-and-drop, 433 
Desktop patterns, 85, 86 
drag-and-drop compound 
documents, 43 1-433 



icon names, 24-25, 557-558 
icons, 558 

by mouse alone, 53-54 
Msual cues, 98 
editions 

compound documents, 
421-423 

defined, 421. 435 
smart multiformat, 425 
subscribing to, 425-426 
suspending, 43 1 
updating, 430-43 1 
ejecting floppies \aa Trash, 
172, 173 

Empty Trash command, 
170-173 

enablers, system, 60-62 
Encapsulated PostScnjit (EPS) 
files, creating, 349 
enclosing folders 
defined, 179 
finding, 157, 163 
privileges, 268 

Encore, Sy^stem 7 compatibil- 
ip', 613 

encryption, defined, 463 
enhancements, 527-555 
network, 549-551 
PowerBook, 552-554 
utilitv soft^v'are, 528-548 
EPS (Encapsulated 

PostScript) files, 
creating, 349 
equipment requirements. 
Systems, 70-71 
Escapade, dialog box utility, 
544 

Ethernet, described, 281 
EtherPort, System 7 

compatibility', 613 
EtherPort II, Svstem 7 
compatibility', 613 
EtherPort §E, System 7 
compatibility, 613 
EtlierTalk 

connecting to networks, 251 
described^ 281 
Extensions folder, 189 
selecting networks, 253 
Every'one category', specifying 
access privileges, 268 
Excel. See Microsoft Excel 
Exodus, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 6 1 3 
e.\pande3 

Find command, 158-160 
folders, 148-150 
windows, 89 

Extension Alanager, System 7 
compatibility, 613 
Extension Setup command, 
QuickDraw GX, 
365-366 
extensions 
/^pleSci^t, 502 
Control Panels folder, 202 
defined, 245 

finding and fixing conflicts, 
190-191 



printer, 360 

Extensions folder, 188-191 
item ty'pes, 194 
memory management, 383 
QuickTime, 188,466-^7 
storing fonts, 309 
Extensions Manager 
control panel, 2 1 1-212 
Preferences folder, 192 
System management 
utilities, )41 
EZ-Menu, System 7 

compatibility, 614 
EZVision, System 7 

compatibility, 614 
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F2MO. System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 614 

F2RC, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 614 

Family Builder. Sy'stem 7 
compatibility, 614 
Fast Forms, System 7 

cornpatibilitv', 614 
Fast Forms Filler, System 7 
compatibility, 614 
FastBackll AutoStart, System 
7 compatibility, ol4 
Faster Bitmap Printing, 

Printer Effects options, 
340 

FastPath Manager H, System 
7 compatibility, 614 
Fat Cursors, PowerBook 
enhancement, 552 
favorite folders, aliases. 582 
fjLxes, printing with tbe 
Chooser, 333 

FaxGate, System 7 compat- 
ibility%614 

feedback sounds, PlainTalk, 
484-485 

File Director AutoStart, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 614 

file formats, .MooV, 470-471 
file ID numbers 
defined, 301 
original items, 287 
File menus, restricted and 
unrestricted, 141 
file serv’ers 
dedicated, 250, 281 
defined, 33, 463 
file sharing comparison, 
249-250 

information cards, 449 
file sharing, 249-282 
centralized, 250 
Control Strip control 
panel, 207-208 
cutting red tape, 584-585 
defined, 245, 281 
distributed, M9-250 
Extension, 189 



file servers comparison, 
249-250 

Guest icons, 261-262 
identifying who can share, 
260 

improving performance, 
276-279, 583 
latest shared documents, 

585 

Monitor control panel, 22, 
213,275 

office on disks, 584 
other’s folders and disks, 
276-279 

Owner icons, 261 

P asswords, 583 
references folder, 192 
reducing network cabling 
cosK. 583 

registered users, 262-263 
removable disks, 585 
saving, 583 
sharing disks or outer 
folders. 583 
startin^and stopping, 

Sy'stem 7.0, 58 
System 7 overv'iew, 19-21 
^s and secrets, 583-586 
Trash, 585 
user groups, 264-266 
FileDualj Sy'stem 7 compat- 
ibility, 614 

FileForce. Sy'stem 7 compat- 
ibility, 614 
FileGuard, System 7 

compatibility, 614 
FileMaker, Sy'stem 7 

compatibility, 614 
FileMaker U, Svstem 7 
compatibility, 614 
FileMaker Plus, Sy'stem 7 
compatibility, 614 
FileMaker Pro 
AppleScript, 514-;-516 
System 7 compatibility, 614 
filename extensions, denned, 
245 

files 

copy fitting to floppies, 561 
copy'ing items, 168-169 
File Sharing Extension, 189 
finding fast, 27-28 
independent, 183 
organizing, 158-173 
sav'ing, ^ 136-137, 584 
sav'ing space by partitioning 
bard disks, 175-178 
servers. See file servers 
sharing. See file sharing 
size.s, r77-178 
specification, 509, 524 
spool, 336 
suitcase font, 1 84 
System, 182-183 
Sy'stem 7.5 Find File 
command, 160-164 
System 7.5 Find File 
criteria, 161 
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translarii^, 136 
utilities, ^1-534 
Find Again command, 160 
System 7.5, 162 
Find in Catalog command, 
450-451 
Find command 
expanded, 158-160 
System 7.5, 160-164 
Find criteria, complex, 1 59 
Find Cursor, PowcrBook 
enhancement, 552 
Find dialog box, 158 
Find File 

command, 160-164 
criteria, Sj^tem 7.5, 161 
desk accessory, 238 
Extensions folaer, 190 
Preferences folder, 192 
Results \\indow, 162-163 
Find Next command, 575 
Find Ori^al button, 301 
Find Pro u, Finder helper, 
536 

Finder 7 xMenus!, Finder 
helper, 537 

Finder 

adding items to System 
Mders, 193-195 
adding and removing fonts, 

AppleScript utility, 502, 
508-fll 

Clean Up command, 153 
creating abases, 284-285 
custom icons, 100-101 
Desktop. See Finder’s 
Desktop 

drarang aliases, 284 
FinaTNext command, 575 
Finder Shortcuts item, 1 1 1 
fooling, 195 
hacks, 599-601 
Help, 189 

helper utilities, 534-538 
hiding, 120, 121 
keyboard shortcuts, 31-32 
Lal)el menu, 93 
labebng items, 164 
locking folders, 149, 572 
making active, 120 
modif^ng, 600 
multiple icon selection, 96 
narrow windows, 574 
New Folder command, 194 
organizing w’ith. 147-179 
oudining m windows, 23-24 
Palette, 536 
Preferences folder, 192 
quick access to favorite 
folders, 293 
Shortcuts item, 1 1 1 
stationery pads, 129-131 
strings, ^\b 

switoiing between At Ease 
system extension and, 
142 

updating old icons, 95 



view customization, 28-29 
FindcrKeys, Sj^tem 7 
compatibility, 614 
Finder’s Desktop 
General Controls control 
panel, 214 
hiding, 120,214 
System 7.0. IP, 59 
System 7. IP, 60 
finding 

e.\tension conflicts, 1 90- 1 9 1 
files, 27-28 
items, 158-164 
by labels, 165 
original items, 288-289 
FindsweU. S\^tem 7 compat- 
ibility^ 6 14 
FireWorks, Sy^stem 7 

compatibibty, 614 
fi.xcd-size fonts, 303-304 
combining witli TrueType 
fonts, 312-313 * 

described, 327 
printing, 313 
FlashTalk, Sv'stem 7 

compatibilit\^ 614 
Flip Horizontal and Vertical, 
Page Setup options, 341 
floppy di^ 
accessing nem^ork hard 
disks, 297 

aliases of items on, 293-294 
cataloging items, 562 
copy fitting files to, 561 
copying items to. 1 68 
ejecting via Trash, 172, 173 
ejection problem correc- 
tion, 64 

file sharing offices, 585 
floppy-disk ejection, System 
Update 3.0, 64 
Folder Icon Maker, icon 
utility, 102, 548, 565 
FolderLock AutoStart, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 614 

FolderPict, icon utility, 548 
folders 

access pririleges, 267 
aliases Tor favorite. 582-583 
At Ease Items folder, 144 
autoscrolling, 151-152 
bulletin-board, 274 
clean-up options, 153 
Control Panels, 187-188 
Control Strip Modules, 
207-20S 

copying items, 168-169 
creating new, 128 
custom icons, 102, 56^565 
Desktop, 69, 1 97 
drag and drop doaunent 
openings, 131-132 
dragging to System 
Folders, 194 
drop, 273-274, 281 
enclosed privileges, 268 
enclosing, 157, 163, 179 



expanded and collapsed, 
148-150 

Extensions, 188-191 
extra on mixed ^tems, 69 
File Sharing, 192 
fonts, 184-185 
General Controls control 
panel, 214 

horizontal scrollii^, 1 5 1 
icon alignment, 1 M) 
list views, 153-157 
locking, 149, 572-573 
Mo’ Better Folders, 548 
Nemork Trash, 197 
opening, 157 
organizing, 147-157 
ouTiership, 268 
parent, 1>7, 179 

P ath menus, 23, 33 
references, 192-193 
private in-box, 273-274 
quick access to favorite, 293 
replacing special, 573 
Rescueditems, 173, 197 
Save and Save As dialog 
boxes 126-127 
selecting from multiple, 
148, 150 

selecting shared, 277-278 
sharing, 21-22, 164, 
257-259, 276-279 
sizes, 157 

smart zooming, 152 
special System Folders, 
196-197 



Startup Items, 186-187 
switching, 582 
System / overview, 1 8 
^stem. See System Folder 
Temporary Items, 196 
text fonts and size, 155 
tips and secrets, 571-576 
Trash, 170-173, 196 
utilities, 547-549 
viewing contents, 147-157 
FolderShare, System 7 
compatioility, 614 
Font Cache option, AT.M GX 
control panel, 204 
Font Harmony AutoStart, 
System 7 compatibil- 
i^, 615 

Font SuDstitution, Printer 
Effects options, 340 
Font/DA Juggler. System 7 
compatibility, 615 
Font/DA Mover program, 
font suitcases, 308 
Fontastic Plus, System 7 
compatibility, 615 
Fontograpner, System 7 
compatibility, 615 
fonts, 303-327 ' 

See also typography 
adding and removing, 
309-313 

AppleScript, 509 



application changes, 
591-592 

bitmap, 183. 303-304 
combining^fixed-size w'ith 
TrueType, 312-3 1 3 
duplicating,* 562 
exchanging with older 
systems, 185 
families, 308, 327 
fixed-size, 303-304 
folder. See Fonts folder 
kerning, 324-325 
mixed Systems, 70 
obtaining, 317-319 
PostScript. See PostScript 
fonts 

resolution, 316 
samples, 307-309 
seeing samples, 307-309 
size, 155, 306-307 
styles, 308 

suitcases, 184, 308, 327, 563 
System 7 overview, 42-43 
text. 155 
tracking, 324 

TrueType. See TrueType 
fonts 

Unlimited Downloadable 
Fonts option, 342 
weight and width varia- 
tions, 324 
Fonts folder 

adding and removing fonts, 
310-311 
described, 199 
item types, 194 
storing fonts, 309 
System Folder, 184-185 
Fontstudio, Sy’stem 7 

compaobibty, 615 
foreign lan^ages 
Te.\t control panel, 231 
VVorldScript, 60, 494 
formats 
file, 470-471 
Numbers control panel, 
222-223 

smart multiformat editions, 
425 

Forma tterFive, System 7 
conipatibilitys 615 
FomiattcrOne, System 7 
cornpatibifity^ 615 
FoniiatterTw'o. System 7 
compatiDihty, 615 
Forum, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 615 

4D Calc, System 7 compat- 
ibility^ 609 

4D Compiler, System 7 
compatibibty, 609 
4D SQL Server, Sy^stem 7 
compatibility, 609 
4D Write, System 7 

compatibility% 609 
fos (frames per second), 480 
FPU (Floating Point Unit), 
Power Macs, 4 1 6, 41 7 
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fractions 
diagonal, 320 
QuickDraw GX, 323 
fragmentation 
boosting performance, 593 
defined, 398 
memory management, 
386-387 

prevendve measures, 387 
virtual memor)^ 393 
fmme differencing, 474, 480 
FrameGrabber 3 J4, System 7 
compatibility, ol5 
FrameMaker, System 7 
compatibility, 615 
FrameReaaer, System 7 
compatibility, 615 
frames per second (fps), 480 
freeware 
defined, 555 

utility software, 528-529 



— G — 

Galax)', System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 615 

Galax)' Plus, S)^tem 7 
compatibility, 615 
Gallery Effects. System 7 
compatibility, 615 
Gallery Effects Texture Art, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 615 

Gallery' Effects Volume 2, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 615 

games 

Jigsaw Puzzle desk 
accessor)', 238-239 
Puzzle desk accessor)', 
241-242 

gamma correction, 245 
gamma options, 22 1 
Gatew^ Client Driver, 

oystem 7 compatibil- 
ity, 615 

gateways, personal, 452 
Gator Keeper, System 7 
coinpatibilitv, 615 
GatorBox TFTP. System 7 
compatibility, 615 
Gatorlnstaller, System 7 
compatibility, 615 
General Controls control 
panel, 213-214 
Desktop patterns, 85-87 
locking System Folders, 

Menu Blinking section, 103 
Preferences folder, 192 
geography. Map control 
pancL 217-219 
Geometric Supposer Quad, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity,615 

Geometric Supposer Tria.. 
System / compatibil- 
ity, 616 



GeoPorts, Power Macs, 

408- 409 
Get Info 

comments, 198, 532 
custom icons, 100 
Find File command, 164 
finding original items, 
288-289 

program memor\' size, 
383-384 

reverting to standard icons, 
101,567 

stationer)^ads, 129 
GetFolder, Finder helpers, 
537 

Gibson, Robert, Custom 
Killer, 103 

GIFConverter, startup 
screens, 571-572 
globalization, defined, 495 

®*^efined, 327 
QuickDraw GX, 323 
Gofer, System 7 compatibil- 
ity', 616 

Grammatik Mal^ System 7 
compatibility, 616 
Graph 3D, S)'stem 7 

compatibility, 616 
graphics 

compression, 476 
PICT extensions, 47 1 
programs and publishers, 424 
QuickTime. $ee 
QuickTime 

Scrapbook desk accessory, 
242-243 

Graphics Smoothing, Printer 
Effects options, 340 
Graphing Calculator 
Calcumtor desk accessory, 
237 

System 7.1.2, 62 
gray shades 
Desktop patterns, 83 
icons, 93 
menu, 102-103 
endows, 88 
Grayscale option. Print 

command, 346, 348, 350 
GrayShare Style vVriters, 336 
Greg’s Buttons, dialog box 
utility, 544 

denned, 327 
font resolution, 316 
group information cards, 
catalog items, 449 

bufletin boards, 274 
described, 281 
file sharing, 264-266 
item, 115-116 
linked letter. See ligatures 
user, 528 

Users & Groups control 
panel, 231 

Group vVriter, System 7 
compatibility, 616 



Tufe 



Guest icons, file sharing, 
261-262 

guests 

connecting as registered, 
defined, 281 

Guests pop-up menu, 377 
Guide Menu, 103 
GX Page Setup command 
non participating applica- 
tions, 368-376 
paper sizes, 367 
partici|wtii^ applications, 

GX Print command 
nonparticipating applica- 
tionsj 372-374 
partiej^jam^ applications, 

GX. See QuickDraw GX 
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hackers, defined, 281 
hacks 

defined, 602 
Finder. 599-601 
Hand-Off n. System 7 
compatibility, 616 
handicapped people, text-to- 
speech, 490 
handlers 

AppleScript, 5 1 6 
denned, 524 
Hard Disk ToolKit. 

partitioning bard disks. 

Hard Disk Toolkit Personal 
Ed., System 7 
compatibilit)\ 616 
Hard Disk Toolkit Softw'are, 
System 7 compatibil- 



1^, 616 
liSKS 



hard disk 
accessing via floppy disks, 297 
old drivers trouble, 394 
sharing, 164,257-259 
System 7 requirements, 
76-77 

HayesConnect. System 7 
compatibihty, 616 
HayesConnectServ'er, ^'stem 
7 compatibility, 616 
HD SC Setup, volume 
creation, 176 
HD Spin Douti module, 

Control Strip control 
panel, 208 

headphones, microphone 
replacement, 599 
Heap Fixer, System 7 

compatibility, 616 
Hehrew language, 

WorlclScript, 492 
Helium, help balloon utility, 
548 

help 

balloons. See balloon help 



Finder Shortcuts item, 1 1 1 
on-screen, 11-12 
topics, 106, 111 
Help menu 

Apple Guide, 104, 106-111 
balloon help, 103-106 
hidden programs, dimming 
icons, 120 

Hide Others command 
x\pplication menu, 120, 122 
desktop aliases, 291 
hiding 
clocks, 599 
Finder, 120, 121 
programs, 120-122 
wondows, 89 

windows while switching 
applications, 590 
hierarchical rolodex, Apple 
menu, 580-581 
highlighting icons, 94-95 
hints, aefined, 316 
hoUow diamond symbols, 

prefixing names with, 
115, 190-191 

horizontal scrolling, folders, 151 
Host Print, S)^tem 7 



compatibility, 616 
hot spots, aefined 555 
HPMO, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 616 

HSL picker, label colors, 1 66, 
206 

Huh? button, Apple Guide, 

no 

H)'perCard, System 7 

compatibility, 616 
hyphens, separating items 
with, 116-117 
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LAC (interapplication 
communications) 
defined, 524 
scripts, 499 
S)'stem 7.0, 59 

Icon xMaker, Folder, 102, 548, 
565 

Icon Mover, System 7 

compatibility, 616 

icon names 
colons, 170 

editing, 24-25, 557-558 

Icon-It!, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 616 

icons 

AFC Helmet Icons, 548 
aliases, 286 
alignment, 156 
available printers, 334 
blank, 564 
broken, 103, 566 
Color Hard Disk Icons, 548 
colors, 9, 93, 570 
copynng names, 559 
custom, 100-102 
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custom folder, 102, 564-565 
defective masks, 566-567 
desktop printer, 360 
dimming hidden programs, 

double-clicking. See 
double-chcldng 
editing, 558 
font samples, 307 
Guest, 261-262 
highlighting, 94-95 
identibdng and using 
variations, 93-i02 
Macintosh Easy Open, 133 
missii^ on mixed Systems, 

iMo’ Fun Icons, 548 
moving while auto- 
scrolling, 151-152 
names. See icon names 
New Color Icons for 
System 7, 548 
Owner, 261, 282 
pasting names, 559 
personal catalog, 448 
personal libraries, 294 
recognizing access 

privileges, 270-271 
removing alias, 559-560 
removing disk, 173-174 
renaming, 98-99 
revertii^ to standard, 101, 



selecting, 96-97 
sizes, 94, 157,258 
software, 101 
sorting, 153 

stationery pad documents, 
129' 

System 7 overview, 25 
^s and secrets, 557-568 
Thrash, 561 

undoing name changes, 559 
updating, 95, 563 
user groups, 265 
utilities, 5^7-549 
IdeaComm Mac, S}^em 7 
compatibility, 616 
IdeaComm Printer, System 7 
compatibility, 616 
IdeaComm Utilities, System 7 
cornpatibility, 616 
IdeaLink, Sy'stem / compat- 
ibility, 616 

Ikon \ni, icon utility, 548 
Image Assistant, System 7 
compatibility, 616 
image compression, 474-476 
Image Compression 

Manager, QuickTime, 
468-^9 

ImageGrabber, startup 
screens, 571-572 
ImageStudio, System 7 
compatibihty, 616 
Image Works, System 7 
compatibility, 616 
Image Writer GX 
Extensions folder, 1 90 



Page Setup command, 370 
Pnnt opdon^374 
QiiickUraw GX printer 
drivers, 361 
Image Writer LQ G}C 
QuickDraw Ga 
printer drivers, 361 
ImageWriters 
hints for lietter printing, 352 
Page Setup command, 
344-345 

Print command, 351 
Tall Ac^usted option, 345, 

immovable dialog boxes, 91 
ImpressIT, System 7 

compatibility, 617 
In Tray 
descHbed. 463 
PowerTalk mailbox, 
452-153 

In-Box, System 7 compatibil- 
itv% 617 

in-box folders, priv'ate, 273-274 
In/OUT, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 617 

In/OUT Server, System 7 
compatibility. 617 
mactive paling, windows, 90 
indented outline fonnat, 
viewing folder 
contents, 147-148 
independent files, defined, 183 
index browsing, Apple Guide, 
108 

Index button, Apple Guide, 108 
Infini-D, System 7 compat- 
ibilitys 617 
information cards 
catalogitems, 449 
PowerTalk, 446-45 1 
IKITPicker, System 7 
compatibilin', 617 
insertion point, denned, 1 12 
insertion point blinking. Gen- 
eral Controls control 
panel, 213-214 
installation 
defined, 647 

troubleshooting, 644-645 
installing 

PowerTalk, 639-640 
QuickDraw GX, 640-642 
System 7, 635-647 
System 7.5, 636-638, 
643-644 

Instant Update. System 7 
compatioilitVy 617 
instnictions, Apple Guide, 
109-111 

IntelliDraw, System 7 

compatibility, 617 
inter-application communica- 
uon (lAC) 
defined, 524 
scripts, 499 
System 7.0, 59 
interacting with background 
programs, 123, 174-175 



Interbridge Manager, System 
7 compatibility, 6l7 
interfaces, QuickTime, 
471-473 
Internet 
defined, 245 

MacTCP control pjmel, 217 
InterNet Manager, system 7 
compatibility, 617 
InterVase, System 7 

comp'atibihty\ 617 
Invert Image, Page'Setup 
options, 341 
invisible items. Trash 
warnings, 170 

items 

access to shared, 266-271 
adding and remoWng with 
Apple menu, 1 14 
adding to System Folders, 
1P3-195 

aliases of on floppy disks, 
293-294 

aliases as startup. 290 
At Ease Items folder, 144 
At Ease system e.xtension, 
139 

canceling startup, 187 
catalog, ^9-450 
cataloging on floppies, 562 
copying, 168-169 
deleting, 170-173 
disabled, 212 
discarding from one disk, 
578 

discarding locked, 577 
dividing,! l^^l 17 
double-clicking wrong, 129 
dragging locked, 172 
FinGTAgain command, 160 
Find command, 158-164 
Find File Results window, 
162-163 

finding, 158-164 
grou^ii^ and separating, 

identifying w'ho can share, 

260 

labeling, 164-167 
labels, 29-31 

missing on mixed Systems, 

moving while auto- 
scrolling, 151-152 
naming dupucate, 169-170 
naming techniques while 
saving, 128 
organizing, 158-173 
organizing startup, 186 
original. See original items 
ownership, 269 
printing, 164 
remo\ing from System 
Folders, 195, 574 
rescued, 173, 197, 578 
selecting adjacent, 96 
separati^, 116-117 
shared. shared items 



sharing with other 

Macintoshes automati- 
cally, 278 
startup, 574-575 
Startup Items folder, 
186-187 

too many on Apple menu, 
580 

transferring benveen 
computers, 279 
viewing Desktop, 154, 575 
visible and imdsible, 170 
working from shared 
Macintoshes, 279 
Items folder, Apple menu, 

185 

It’s Your Default!, font utility^ 
544 
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Japanese language, 

WorldScripL 492, 494 
Jigsaw’ Picture, Preferences 
folder, 192 

Jigsaw’ Puzzle desk accessory’, 
238-239 

JPEG (Joint Photographic 
Experts Group) 
algoritlim, Photo 
compression, 47 5 
Jump Development, 
OptLAiem, 397 

Just Click, Finder helper, 537 

— K— 

Karddisk Installer, System 7 
compatibility, 617 
KeirDA, Sy’stem 7 compat- 
ibility, 617 

kerning, 324-325, 327 
Key Caps 

desk accessorys 239-240 
printing, 240, 587 
Key Cham 
access codes, 442 
changing names or access 
codes, 444-445 
changing services, 443-444 
described, 463 
locking, 445-446 
PowerTalk, 49, 441, 
442-446 

PowerTalk Setup control 
panel, 227 
setting up, 443 
Key Repeat Rate, Keyboard 
control panel, 125 
Keyboard control panel, 82-83, 
' 125,214 

Keyboard menu, 

WorldScript, 493-494 
Keyboard Plus, Pow’erBook 
enhancement, 552 
keyboards 

adjusting, 81-82 
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control panel, 82-83 
directory dialog box 
equivalents, 127 
Finder shortcuts, 31-32 
layouts, 183 

mapping changes, 596-598 
navigating by, 17, 125-127 
setting sensitivity, 82 
System Update 3.0, 64 
WorldScnpt, 492-494 
keys 

Easy Access control panel, 
210-211 

option-key combinations 
(dead ke^), 240 
PowerBook Mouse, 2 1 1 
repeating, 82 
KidsMath, Systern 7 

compatibility, 617 
KidsTime, System 7 

compatibility, 617 
KidsTime Deluxe, S\^tem 7 
compadbility,*617 
Kilroy, dialog box utility, 545 
Kiwi POVVTk MENUS. 
System 7 compatioil- 
ity, 617 

Kiwi POWER WINDOWS, 
Sy'stem 7 compatibil- 
ity, 617 

KiwiEnvelofies. System 7 
compatiDility, 617 
Kodak PhotoCDs, 

QuickTime, 465 
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Label menu, icon colors, 93 
labeling, items, 164-167 
labels 

changing names and colors, 
165^167 
defined, 179 
finding by, 165 
item, 29-31 
transparent, 167, 564 
viewing by. 165 
Labels control panel, 165-167, 

2 14-2 B 

language script sy-stems, 

Worlol^pt, 492^93 
languages 
See also PlainTalk 
Text control panel, 231 
World Script, 492-^94 
LANsurveyor, System 7 
compadbility, 617 
LapLink, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 617 

Larger Print Area, Page Setup 
options, 341 

Laser Award Maker, ^stem 7 
compadbility, 6^17 
LaserWriter 300 
Page Setup command, 342- 
344 

Print command, 348-350 



LaserWriter 300 GX 
Page Setup command, 369 
Print ^tion^373 
QuickDraw GX printer 
drivers, 361 
LaserWriter 7 
Page Setup command, 
339-342 

Page Setup options, 341-342 
PostScript Level 1 printer 
drivers, 332 

Print command, 345-347 
LaserWriter 8 
Page Setup command, 342 
PostScript Level 2 printer 
drivers, 332 
PostScript Printer 

Description files, 333 
Print command, 347-348 
print serv'ers, 358-359 
setting up, 337-338 
LaserVWter GX 
Extensions folder, 190 
Page Setup command, 
368-369 

Print option%373 
QuickDraw GX printer 
drivers, 361 

LaserWriter use GX, 
QuickDraw GX 
printer drivers, 361 
LaserVvriter LS, creating 
personal, 336 
LaserVvriter Select 300, 
sharing, 356-357 
LaserWriters 
PostScript printer drivers, 
331-3J2 
setting up, 337 
software for mixed 
networks, 69 
test pages, 588 
Last Edition Used alias. 

Preferences folder, 192 
Last Resort, System 7 

compatibility, 617 
Launcher 

control panel, 215-216 
Preferences folder, 1 92 
System 7 overview, 39 
System 7.0. IP, 59 
System 7.1R 60 
Letraset Inc., fonts, 3 1 9 
LetraStudio, System 7 
compatibility, 618 
letter groups, linked. See 
ligatures 

letter-spacing controls, 32+-325 
libraries, personal icon, 294 
ligatures 
defined, 327 

QuickDraw GX, 319, 322 
linked letter groups. Sec 
ligatures 

linking, program, 517-523 
Links, ^Microsoft Excel, 428 
Lino^pe-Hell Co., fonts, 319 
list \aews 
custom, 155-157 



determining contents, 
156-157 

sorting, 153-154 
localization, defined, 492, 495 
LocalTalk 
Apple events, 501 
connecting to networks, 25 1 
describee^ 281 
locked items 
discarding, 577 
icon replacement, 101 
Trash warnings, 172 
locking 

aliases, 287, 296 
folders, 149, 573-574 
Key Chain. 445-446 
System Folder, 196 
templates, 131 
Locksmith, disk and file 
utility, 533 

Look For button, Apple 
Guide, 108 

Lookup, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, ‘6 18 

loops, repeat, 514 

lossless compressors, 474, 480 

lossy compressors, 474, 480 

— M — 

Mac240, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 618 

A'lac Classic, System 6, 68 
Mac Plus, System 6, 68 
Mac Portable, System 6, 68 
Mac PowerBook 100, System 
6,68 

Mac SE, System 6, 68 
Mac Tools III, System 7 
compatibility, 618 
Mac-to-Mac, System 7 
compatibility, 618 
MacBanner, System 7 

compatibility, 618 
MacBillboard, System 7 
compatibility, 618 
Maccess CardReader, System 
7 compatibility, ol8 
Mac'Check, efisk and file 
utility, 533 
MacDraft, System 7 

compatibility, 618 
iVIacDraw, System 7 

compatibility, 618 
MacDraw II, System 7 
compatibility, 618 
MacDraw Pro, Sptem 7 
compatibility, 618 
MacFlow 3.7, System 7 
compatibility, 618 
MacInTalk, tcxt-to-speech, 
489-^90 

Macintcriors, System 7 
compatibility, 618 
Macintosh Common Lisp, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 618 



Macintosh Easy Open, 132-137 
control panel, 135-136, 216 
defined, 146^ 

Document Converter, 
136-137 

double-clicking, 133 
drag-and-drop opening, 

136 

file saving in alternate 
formats, 136-137 
icons, 133 

Preferences folder, 192 
System 7 oveniew, 40-41 
System 7.5, 63 
TeachText, 132 
translating within pro- 
grams, 136 

translator preferences, 
135-136 

Macintosh PC Exchange 
softivare 

System 7 overview, 41 
System 7. IP, 60 
System 7.1.2, 62 
System 7.5, 63 

Macintosh Portables 
Battery' desk accessory', 236 
Portable control panel, 

224- 225 

PowerBook control panels, 

225- 226 

Macintosh Workstation, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity.618 

Macintoshes 

disconnecting from other, 
279 

identifying, 254-255 
memory' configurations 
chart comparisons, 
72-76 

PowerPC. See Power Macs 
sharing items with other 
automatically, 278 
tystem enablers, 60-62, 78 
System 7 installation, 
635-647 

Systems chart comparison, 
65-67 

working witli items shared 
from other, 279 

MacLink Plus/Translators. 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 618 

MacLink PlusAVANG VS, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 618 

.MadVlainFrame 3287, System 
7 compatibility, 618 

MadVlainFrame Checker, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 618 

MacMainFramc Client, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 618 

MacMainFrame Workstation, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 619 
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MacMoney, System 7 

compaabilitvs 619 
MacNetway 3270, System 7 
compatibility, 619 
MacNetway 3287, System 7 
compatibility,’ 619 
MacPaint, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 619 

MacPasswo’rd, System 7 
compatibility, 619 
MacPlot Confi^re, System 7 
compatibility, 6l9 
MacPlot Professional, Sj'stem 7 
com|xitibility, 619 
MacProject, System 7 

compatibility, 619 
MacProject II, System 7 
compatibility, 619 
MacroMeclia Director, 
QuickTime, 477 
MacroMincl Accelerator, 

System 7 compatibil- 
itv', 619 

MacroMincl Director, ^^stem 
7 compatibilin^ ol9 
MacroMincl Player, System 7 
compatibility, 619 
MacroMoclel, System 7 
compatibility, 619 
macros 

QuickKeys macro software, 
171,483 

Speech Macro Editor, 
486^87 

Trash pickup, 577 
MacsBuff, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 619 

MacSchedule 3.0. System 7 
compatibility’, 619 
MaeSnoop, System 7 

coinpatibility, 619 
MaeSpin, S\^stem 7 compat- 
ibili4619 

MacTCP cc)ntrol panel, 2 1 7 
MacTool Backup. System 7 
compatibility, 619 
MacTools Mirror, System 7 
compatibility,’619 
MacTools Optimizer, System 
7 compatibility, 6l9 
MacTools Partition DslT, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 620 

MacTcxJls Rescue, System 7 
conipatibility,’620 
MacTops rilinffj System 7 
compatibilit\', 620 
MaeVision Im^e Processing, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 620 

MaeWrite, System 7 

compatibility, 620 
MaeWrite II, System 7 
compatibility, 620 
MaeWrite Pro 

AppleScript, 516-517 

System 7 corrmatibility. 620 
Magic, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 620 



mail, AOCE (Apple Open 
Collaboration 
Emironment), 437 
mail sendees 
AOCE (Apple Open 
Collaboration 
Emdronment), 438-439 
PowerTalk, 451-459 
mailbo.xes 
In Tray, 452-4-53 
Mailbox Extension, 189 
Out Tray. 453-455 
PowerTalk, 441 
mailers 
defined, 463 

PowerTalk, 49 455-459 
Send command, 438 
MailMaker, System 7 

compatibility, 620 
MaiLMate/A'LM, System 7 
compatibility, 620 
MaiLMate/QM. System 7 
compatibility, 620 
MailSlot, network utilitv% 550 
Make Alias command, 285, 301 
Make Changes privilege, 
settirig access 
priWleges, 267 
Managing Your Money, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 620 

Map control panel, 217-219 
colors, 218, 589 
Date and Time control 
panel, 218 

time zones, 2 1 7-2 1 9, 
589-590 
world map, 589 
mappii^, keyboard changes, 

MarcoPolo 2.0. System 7 
compatibility, 620 
Markup 2.0, System 7 
compatibility, 620 
masks, defective icon, 566-567 
Master Tracks Pro4, System 7 
compatibility, 62 0 
Master Tracks Pro5, System 7 
compatibility, 620 
MasterFinder, System 7 
compatibility, 620 
Masterjuggler, System 7 
compatibility, 620 
Math Shop, System 7 

compatibility, 620 
Math Shop Jr., System 7 
compatibilit\% 620 
Math Shop Spotlight; F&D, 
System 7 compatibil- 
iu% 620 

Math Shop Spotlight: W&M, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 620 

Matliem’atica, System 7 
compatibility, 62 1 
Max, S\^tem 7 compatibility, 
621 

Maxima, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 62 1 



Media Grabber, System 7 
compatibihty, 62 1 
MediaMaker, System 7 
conmatibility, 62 1 
Meeting Maker, System 7 
compatibility, 62 1 
memory^ 

About This Macintosh, 

121, 123 

configurations chart 
comparison, 72-76 
direct access, 407-408 
Disk Cachejperformance 
boost, 592 
extension. System 7 
overview, 44 

fragmented. See fragmenta- 
tion 

managing. See memory^ 
management 
optimizers, 396-397, 398 
paring to bone, 592 
partitions, 121, 594 
rower Mac System, 406-407 
reducing System size, 593 
Systems requirements, 
71-76 

standing reservation, 
593-594 

tips and secrets, 592-595 
\nrtual. See \drtual memory'^ 
Memory control panel, 
J88-396 

32-Bit Addressing, 390-39 1 
described, 398 
R/\M disks, 219, 395-396 
resizing Disk Cache, 
389-390 

virtual memory, 391-395 
memorv" management, 
381-398 

About This Macintosh, 382 
Balloon Help 382 
Extensions folder, 383 
fragmentation, 386-387 
Memorv’^ control panel, 
388-396 

memory optimizers, 396-397 
memoty pie, 381 
overview, 382 
program memory size, 
383-386 ' 

R.MVI, 386 

standing memorv' reserva- 
tion, 387-388 
sv'Stem memory' size, 

’ 382-383 

memory'-management units 
(iVlMUsy defined, 47, 
398 

menu bar clock, 1 6 
menu blinking. General 

Controls control panel, 
103,213-214 

MenuChoice, System man- 
agement utihties, 541 
MenuFonts, System 7 

compatibility, 62 1 



menus 

colors, 102-103 
Folder path, 23 
gray shades, 102-103 
Help, 103-111 
overview, 102-104 
utilities, 547-549 
messages. See also Apple events 
Apple events, 500-501 
sending ShareMail, 299 
messaging services 
AOCE (Apple Open 
Collaboration 
Environment), 437, 
438-439 

PowerTal^ 451-459 
Metamorphisis Professional, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 621 

Micro planner MAN- 
AGER, System 7 
compatibility, 62 1 
Micro PLANTER X-PERT, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 621 

MicroPfione II. System 7 
compatibility, 62 1 
microphones, headphones as 
replacement for, 599 
Microsoft BASIC, System 7 
conmatibility, 62 1 
.Microsoft Excel 
Links, 428 

publishers and subscribers, 
427,428 

System 7 compatibility, 62 1 
Microsoft File, System / 
conmatibility, 62 1 
Microsoft Flight Simulator, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 621 

Microsoft Mail. System 7 
compatibility, 62 1 
Microsoft: PowerPoint, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 62 1 

iVIicrosort Schedule, System 7 
compatibility, 62 1 
Microsoft Word, System 7 
compatibility, 62 1 
Microsoft Works, System 7 
compatibility, 62 1 
Microsoft Write, System 7 
compatibility, 622 
.MIDI Manager, System 7 
compatibility, 622 
Miles Inc., Agfa Division, 
obtaining fonts, 319 
minimum memory' size, 

384- 385, 398 
Miracle Piano Teaching, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 622 

xMitekSQ INIT, System 7 
compatibility, 622 

mixed 

net\v'orks, 69 
Sy'seems, 69-70 
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A^IMUs (memo^-inanage- 
ment units), 47, 398 
Mo’ Better Folders, 548 
Mo’ Fun Icons, 548 
Mobius, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 622 

Mobius CDEV, System 7 
compatibility, 622 
MockTenninal Utility, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 622 

ModelSnop, System 7 

compaobility, 622 
modems 

connecting to networks by 
phone, 251-253 
Portable control panel, 224 
PowerBook control panels, 
226 

PowerBook Setup control 
panel, 227 

System Update 3.0, 64 
Modem Arast, System 7 
compatibility, 622 
modularity. System /.l.l 
Tune-Up, 59 
Money Building Blocks, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 622 

Monitor Energy Saver, 

System management 
utilities, 541 

monitoring file sharing, 275 
Monitors control panel, 
220-221 

Blue Meanies, 595 
Close\^ew control panel, 
205 

colorized windows and 
shaded dialog l)oxes, 92 
gamma options, 22 1 
Monotpje T^piography Inc., 

MooV file format, 

QuickTime, 470-471 
MORE 3.1, System 7 

compatibility, 622 
More After Dark, Terraform 
module, 570 

mostly compatible, defined, 
607,633 
motion, 3;D, 90 
Mount Alias, network utility, 
550 

mouse 

adjusting, 81-82 
editing by, 53-54 
navigating by, 16-17 
setting sensitivity, 82 
Mouse control panel, 82, 105, 
222 

Mouse Keys, 2 10, 2 1 1 
mo\de compression, 

QuickTime, 466 
Mo\de Converter program, 
QuickTime, 4/7 
Movie Toolbox, QuickTime, 
468, 477-479 



moving 

desk accessories, 233 
dialog boxes, 91 
original items, 287 
windows, 89 

MPW, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 622 

Multi Clip, System 7 

compatibility, 622 
Multi-Driver, System 7 
compatibility, 622 
Multi Disk, System 7 

compatibility, 622 
MultiFinder, System 6, 58 
multi format editions, smart, 
425 

MultiMaster, System 7 
compatioifity, 622 
multimedia. See QuickTime 
multiple 
aliases, 286, 562 
folders. 148, 150 
icon selection, 96 
languages, 492-494 
paper sources, 346 
programs, 118-123 
multitasking 

Application menu, 13-15 
cooperative, 58, 78 
defined, 13^33, 118, 146 
MusicTime, System 7 
compatibihty, 622 
MyBattery, PowerBook 
ennancement, 552 

— N — 

names 

editing icon, 24-25, 557-558 
icons and colons, 170 
Key Chain, 44^ M 45 
label, 165-167 
Labels control panel, 
165-167,214-215 
prefixing, 1 14-1 15 
undoing icon changes, 559 
viewing Desktop by, 569 
\aewii^ desktop items by, 

NameServer, System 7 
compatinility, 622 
naming 

duplicate items. 169-170 
teenniques while saving 
items. 128 

narrow windows, 574 
navigiiting 
definecl, 33, 146 
by keyboard, 17, 125-127 
by mouse, 16-17 
NetMinder Etliemet, System 
7 compatibilin^ 622 
NetMinder LocalTalk, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 622 

NetVVay 1000, System 7 
compatibility, 622 



NetWay 3270A/G, System 7 
compatibility, 622 
NetWay 3 2 70 A, System 7 
compatibility, 622 
network administrators 
centralized file servers, 250 
defined, 282 

Network control panel, 222, 
253 

Nety'ork Extension, 189 
Network Scheduler 3, ^^tem 
7 compatibility, 622 
Network Trash folder, 197 
networks 

accessing hard disks \da 
floppy disks, 297 
aliases of remote shared 
items, 295-296 
aliases of shared items, 295 
Apple events, 501 
AppleScript. 520-523 
connecting by phone, 

defined, 245 
enhancements, 549-551 
file sharing, 249-282 
identifying Macintoshes, 
2 / 4-^5 

MacTCP control panel, 

217 

mixed, 69 

printer sharing, 356-359 
program-linking barriers, 523 
reducii^ cabling costs, 583 
Script Editor, 52 1-522 
Scriptable Text Editor, 
520-522 
security, 280 
selecting, 253 
ShareAlail via aliases, 
298-300 
Trash, 259 

New Color Icons for System 
7. 548 

New Folder command, 194 
New Group command, 265 
New User command, 262 
Nisus, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 623 

No Gaps Between P^es 

option. Image Writers, 
345 

non-GX printer drivers 

without GX equiva- 
lents, 379 

non-PostScript printer 
drivers, 333 

nonparticipating applications 
GrX Page Setup command, 
368-370 

GX Print command, 
372-374 

Norton Utilities, partitioning 
hard disks, 176 
Note Pad 

desk accessory, 240-241 
Stickies desk accessor\% 
38-39, 243-244 



Note Writer II. System 7 
compatibility, 623 
Notification Toolbox, ^tem 
7 compatibility, 623 
notifications, PrintMonitor 
program, 353-354 
NowMenus, System 7 
compaability. 623 
NuBus cards, described, 398 
NuBus slots 
Power Macs, 408 
virtual memory fragmenta- 
tion, 393 

NumberMaze, System 7 
compatibility, 623 
Numbers control panel, 
222-223 

numeral options, QuickDraw 
GXl323 

— O — 

objects, defined. 524 
Obliterate. Finder helper, 537 
ODMS Client, System 7 
compatibility, 623 
ODMS Design Station, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 623 

ODMS Server, System 7 
compatibility, 623 
office on disKS, file snaring, 585 
Okyto, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 623 

OmniPage, System 7 

compatibility, 623 
OmniPage Direct, System 7 
compatibility, 623 
OmniPage Pro. System 7 
compatibihty, 623 
Omnis, Sj'stem 7 compatibil- 
ity, 623 

OMS, S^^stem 7 compatibility, 

ON Cue 2, System 7 

compatibility, 623 
ON Location, System 7 
compatibility, 623 
on-line information sendees, 
downloading System 
7.0.1,77 

Open Application message, 
Apple events, 500 
Open command, directory 
dialog boxes, 123-124 
Open dialog box, navigating 
by keyboard, 125 
Open Documents message 
Apple events, 500 
AppleScript drag-and-drop 
applications, 5 1 2-5 1 3 
open programs, icon 

replacement, 101 
OpenDoc preview, com- 
pound documents, 
433-434 



Index 



opening 

applications, 590 
desk accessories, 233-234 
draff and drop, 131-132 
folders, 157 
items, 113 

multiple profframs, 118-123 
saving and, 113-146 
stationer^^ pads, 131 
System / overview, 16-18 
operations, background, 123, 
174-175 

OPTLMA/32, System 7 
compatibility, 623 
OptiiVIem, memory 

optimizers, *196-397 
optimum volume size, 176-178 
option-kev combinations, 
dead key's, 240 

Oracle, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 623 

Oracle Card, Sv'stem 7 
compatibility', 623 
Oracle Client Tools, System 
7 compatibility, ’62 3 
Oracle INIT, compatibility', 
609 

Oracle Server, System 7 
compatibility, 623 
ORACLE Settings, System 7 
compatibifity, ’623 
Oracle SQL Net. System 7 
compatibility, 623 
order, forcing invisibly, 115 
organizing 

Apple menu, 1 14-1 1 5, 
578-579 
disks, 173-179 
files, 158-173 
with Finder, 147-179 
folders, 147-157 
items, 158-173 
startup items, 186 
original items 
aliases, 283, 284, 582 
changing, 287-288 
defined, 301 
file ID numbers, 287 
finding, 288-289 
orphaned aliases 
defined, 301 
reconnecting, 288 
OS/2, PC Exchange control 
panel, 223-524 
OS A Menu, Leonard 
Rosenthal, 515 
Other Menu, Finder helper, 
537 
OutTrav 
described. 463 
PowerTalk mailbox, 453-455 
outer folders, sharing, 584 
outline fonts. See TrueTy'pe 
fonts 

outline format, viewing fold- 
er contents, 14^148 
outlining. Finder window's. 



23-24 

OutNumbered!, System 7 
compatibility', 623 
output devices, font resolu- 
tion, 316 

Overhead, System man- 
agement utilities, 541 
Owner category, specif^ng 
access priv'ileges’ 2^ 
Ow'ner icons 
described, 282 
file sharing, 261 
Ow'ner Passwords 
described, 282 
identifV'ing Macintoshes, 
255 

ow'ners. defined, 282 
ow'nersnip 
disk, 268 
folder, 268 
item, 269 



— P — 

Pacer Link, System 7 

coinpa’tibility, 624 
pads, stationery. See statio- 
nery' pads 

Page Seaip command 
Chooser. 338-339 
Image Writer, 344—345 
LaserWriter 300, 342-344 
LaserWriter 300 GX, 369 
LaserWriter 7, 339-342 
LaserWriter 8, 342 
LaserWriter GX, 368-369 
QuickDraw' GX, 366-370 
StvicW^riter GX, 370 
StyleWritcr II, 344 
Page’ Setup options 
LaserVVTiter 300, 343 
LaserWriter 7, 341-342 
LaserWriter 8, 343 
PageMaker 
Fonts folder, 184, 309 
System 7 compatibility', 624 
paling, inactive w'indows, 90 
Pantone Color. System 7 
compatibility', 624 
paper sizes, GX Page Setup 
command, 367 
paper sources, multiple. 346 
parameter RAM, defined, 602 
parent folders, defined, 1 57, 
179 

participating applications 
GX Page^etup command, 
36M68 

GX Print command, 
370-372 

Print Match options, 
372-373 

Print Time options, 372 
Print To pop-up menu, 371 
partitioning harcl disks, 
175-178 
partitions 
defined, 179 



memory, 121 
memory sizes, 594 
PartnerAutoStart, System 7 
compatibility, 624 
PassProof, System 7 

compatibility, 624 
passwords 
At Ease, 139 
case sensitivity', 255 
described, 282 
file sharing, 584 
Owner, 255 
registered users, 263 
security', 255 
Paste command 
custom icons, 1 00 
directory' dialog boxes, 583 
icon names. 55v 
naming tecnnigues w'hile 
sav'ing, 128 

PatchBav, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 624 

P aths, Folder menus, 23 
athw'orks. System 7 
compatibility, 624 
PATHWCfeKS for 

Macintosh, System 7 
compatibility', 624 
patterns 

colorful Desktop, 57 1 
selecting and customizing 
Deskop, 83-88 
PC Exchange 
control panel, 223-224 
Macintosh software, 60, 62 
Preferences folder, 192 
System 7 overview', 41 
PCI (Peripheral Component 
Interconnect), Power 
Macs, 408 
PDD Maker GX 
creating PDDs. 377-378 
Extensions fo Ider, 190 
PDDs (portable digital 
documents) 
defined, 380 

QuickDraw' GX, 44, 360, 
377-378 
perfonnance 
background w'ork effects, 
174-175 

Disk Cache boost, 592 
file sharing, 276-279, 584 
Power M^, 402 
Power Macs enhancements, 
416 

Power Macs software, 
405-406 

quitting startup programs, 

tips and secrets, 592-595 
Perrormas 
At Ease, 138 
Desktop patterns, 87-88 
hiding Finder, 120 
installing Sy’stem 7.5, 644 
Launcher control panel, 
215-216 



System 7.0. IP, 59, 87-88 
System 7. IP, 60, 87-88 
personal 

catalogs, 447-448 
gateways, 452, 463 
icon libraries, 294 
Personal LaserWriter LS, 336 
Personal LaserWriters, 
sharing, 356-357 
Personal Press, Sv'stem 7 
compatibility, 624 
Persuasion, System’ 7 

compatibility', 624 
PhoneNet, described, 282 
phones, connecting to 

networks by, 251-253 
Photo compressor, image 
compression, 475 
PhotoCDs, QuickTime, 465 
PhotoRMan, System 7 
compatibility', 624 
Photoshop, startup screens, 
571-572 

pickers 

color, 179, 206 
label colors. 166 
PickTURE, ciisk and file 
utility, 533 

picl^ macro. Trash, 577 
PICT extensions, 

QuickTime. 47 1 
pictures. Scrapbook desk 
accessory, 242-243 
pixel depth, denned, 476, 480 
pjxels, aefined, 33 
pixmap, defined, 480 
PlainTalk, 481-495 
code names, 484 
feedback sounds, 484-485 
MacInTalk, 489-490 
on-off kev', 485 
Pow er Macs, 409-410 
QuicKevs, 483, 487-489 
SimpleText, 490 
Speech .Macro Ekiitor, 
486-487 

Speech Manager, 490 
yeech recognition, 482-489 
Speech Setup control panel, 
483-485 

Speech Technologies, 
481-482 

Sy'stem 7 overview, 49-50 
text-to-speech, 489-492 
w'hat speech recognition 
understands, 486 
playback 

QuickTime with control- 
lers, 472 

QuickTime witliout 
controllers, 473 
PLIDCR. System 7 compat- 
ibility, 624 

Plug.Aert, Pow'erBook 
enhancement, 552 
Plus Display, System 7 
compatibility, 624 
PlusAVANG OIS,’Sy'stem 7 
compatibility, 624 
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Point of View, System 7 
compatibility, 624 
oolite drags, 132 
Portable control panel, 
224-225 

portable digital documents 
(PDDs) 
defined, 380 

QuickDraw GX, 44, 360, 
377-378 

P osters, defined, 470, 480 
ostScript 

Errors option, 348 
files, 34^ 349 ^ 
fonts. See PostScript fonts 
Printer Description files, 333 
printer drivers, 33 1-332 
printers, 380 
PostScript fonts, 306 
See al^ fonts 
ATMGX, 320-321 
ATM GX control panel, 
203-204 

compared to TnieType 
Tonts, 306,315 
described. 327 
Fonts folder, 184, 309 
how QuickDraw GX 
changes, 321 
obtaining, 317-319 
printing, 3 1 3-3 1 5 
System 7 overview. 43 
Power Alias, alias utility, 53 1 
Power Conservation section, 
PowerBook control 
panels, 226 
Power Macs, 399-418 
Apple upgrade cards, 412 
arcnitecture of, 406-41 1 
audio, 409 

AV configurations, 41 0-41 1 
Calculator desk accessory, 
237 

CISC processors, 417-418 
color options, 402-403 
communications, 408 
DayStar PowerPro 601, 

413 

digitizing hardware, 477 
direct memory access, 
407-408 

FPU (Floating Point Unit), 
416,417 

GeoPorts, 408, 409 
models, 399-401 
multimedia, 409 
NuBus slots, 408 
PCI (Peripheral Compo- 
nent Interconnect), 408 
perfonnance, 402 
|)erformance enhance- 
ments, 416 
PlainTalk, 409-410 
PowerPC family, 418 
PowerPC processors, 399, 
406,444 
QuickTime, 409 



RAM cache, 407 
RISC processors, 4 1 4-4 1 6, 

SCSI compatibility, 407 
soft\vare, 404-406 
sound, 408 

speech recognition, 482 
storage space, 408-409 
superscalar instruction 
dispatch, 417 
System 7.1.2, 62 
System memory, 406-407 
System-board upgrades, 411- 
412 

telephony, 409 
TAAndeo, 410 
upgrades, 411-412 
video, 402-403 
PowerBar, Finder helper, 537 
PowerBook Utilities, System 
7 compatibility, 624 
PowerBooks 
AutoRemounter control 
panel, 204 

Battery desk accessoiy, 236 
control panel, 225-2z6 
Control Strip control 
panel, 207-208 
enhancements, 552-554 
Mouse ke)^, 2 1 1 
Portable control panel, 
224-225 
PowerTalk, 459 
Setup control panel, 227 
System 6, 68 
System 7.0.1. 59 
PowerPC family. Power 
Macs, 41 8 

PowerPC processors 
See also Power Macs 
Power Macs, 399, 406, 414 
program memory^ size, 

reasons for better process- 
ing, 415-416 
significance of^ 418 
yDeech recognition, 482 
^stem 7.1.?, 62 
virtual memory, 392 
PowerScan, disk and file 
utility, 533 
PowerShare 

authentication and privacy^ 
services, 462 
digital signatures, 458 
e-mail, 462 

serv'ers, 452, 461-462, 463 
PowerTalk 
access codes. 442 
AOCE (Apple C)|xm 
Collaboration 
Environment), 441^461 
AppleMail, 49, 455-459 
catalogs, 48, 446-451 
described, 463 
digital signatures, 441, 
459-461 

Extensions folder, 1 89 
installing, 639-640 



Key Chain, 49,441-446 
mailbox In Tray, 452-453 
mailbox Out Tray, 453-455 
Mailers, 49 
messaging and mail 
services, 451-459 
ordering infonnation, 62 

P ersonal catalogs, 447-448 
owerBooks, 4>9 
PowerShare servers, 452, 
461-162 

setting up computers to 
work witli, 444 
Setup control panel, 227 
Setup Preferences, 1 92 
shared catalogs, 446-447 
Staraip Preferences, 192 
System 7 overview, 48-49 
System 7 Pro (7.1.1), 62 
System 7.5, 63, 69 
tyyjing addresses direedy, 
456-457 

PPD (PostScript Printer 

Description) files, 333 
Precision Bitmap Alignment, 
Pa|[e Setup options. 

Precision Color, System 7 
c'ompatibility, 624 
Precision Type, fonts, 319 
Preferences folder, 192-193 
preferred memory' size, 384, 
398 

prefixing names, 114-115 
Preprint, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 624 

Preserve option, ATM GX 
control panel, 204 
Press Wise, System 7 

compatibility, 624 
preriews, defined, 470 
primary' scripts. 493, 495 
Print command 
Black and \A4iite option, 
346,350 

Chooser, 345-355 
Color/Grayscale option, 
346, 348 

Cover Page option, 346, 
348 

ImageWriters, 351 
LaserWriter 300, 348-350 
LaserWriter 7, 345-347 
LaserWriter 8, 347-348 
PostScript Errors option, 
348 

QuickDraw GX, 370-374 
Style Writer 11,350-351 
Print Documents message, 
Apple events, 500 
Print Item command, 164 
Print Match options, 

partici^iatin^applica- 

Print options 
Image VVriter GX, 374 
LaserWriter 300 GX, 373 
LaserWriter GX, 373 



Style Writer GX. 374 
print queues, QuickDraw 
GX, 375 
print ser\'ers 
defined, 356, 380 
LaserWriter 8, 358-359 
Print Time options, 

participating applica- 
tions, 372 

Print To lK)p-up menu, 

participating applica- 
tions, 371 

PrintChoice, Finder helper, 
537 

printed text, System 7 
overview, 43 

Printer Description files, 
PostScript, 333 
printer drivers 
comparing QuickDraw GX 
software, 361 

comparing software, 330-333 
defined, 32^ 380 
Extensions folder, 188 
non-GX widiout GX 
equivalents, 379 
non-PostScript, 333 
PostScript, 331-332 
Printer Effects options, 340 
Printer Share, E.vtensions 
folder, 188 
printers 

Auto Setup button, 338 
choosing, 329 
choosing QuickDraw’ GX, 
362-366 

drivers. See printer drivers 
e.xtensions, 360 
icons, 360 
selecting, 334-;-335 
servers. See print servers 
setting up, 337-338, 364-366 
sharing, 356-359 
sharing QuickDraw’ GX, 
376-377 



printing, 329-380 
byiMSsing QuickDraw GX, 
378 

with Chooser, 333-338 
delaying, 355 

extending QuickDraw GX 
capabilities, 362 
Faster Bionap Printing 
option, 340 
hints for better 

Image Writer, 352 
Key Caps, 240, 587 
Larger Print Area option, 
341 



later utility, 586-588 
management, 374-376 
mana^ng background. 



order, 354, 375-376 
overview, 329-330 
portable digital documents 
(PDDs), 44, 360, 
h7-378 
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PostScript fonts, 3 1 3-3 1 5 
QuickDraw GX, 329, 
360-379 

starting and stopping 
QuickDraw GX, 376 
T rueT}T3e fonts, 3 1 3-3 1 5 
turning background on and 
off, 33(^337 

without QuickDraw GX, 
330-359 
PrinoMonitor 

activating and opening, 352 
back^ound printing, 

delaying printing, 355 
Extensions folder, 1 88 
handling notifications, 
353-354 

inenion^ fraginentation, 
387-388 

printing later, 586-588 
printing order, 354 
reserving inemorv' for, 388 
scheduling jobs, 354-355 
sharing pnnters, 356 
standing meinorv reserv'a- 
tion, 387-388, 593-594 
suspending printing, 355 
Prism, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 624 
privacv' sendees 
AOCE (Apple Open 
Collaboration En- 
vironment), 438, 440 
PowerShare senders, 462 
private^access privileges, 

private in-box folders, access 
privileges, 273-274 
privileges, access. See access 
privileges 

Processor Cycling option, 
PoweVBook control 
panels, 225, 226 
processors, Power Macs, 399, 
406 

product compatibility table, 

6O9-S2 

Profiler, System 7 compatibil- 
ity,624 

program* linking, 517-523 
programs 

accessory^, 233-244 
active, 119, 120 
background operations, 14, 
123, 174-175 
finding open, 1 19 
hiding, lzO-122 
memory size, 383-386 
opening multiple, 118-123 
shared, 518-519 “ 

switching, 119-120 
PSPrinter 
LaserWriter 8, 332 
PostScript Printer 

Description files, 333 
setring up, 337-338 
Public Folder, System 7 
compatibility, 624 



publish and subscribe 
defined 78 

QuickTime movies, 47 1 
System 7.0, 59 
System 7 overview, 52-53 
publishers 
borders, 426-427 
canceling, 430 
changing, 429-430 
compound documents, 
421-425 

defined, 421, 435 
opening subscribers’, 
428-429 
options. 427-430 
spreadsheets and graphics 
programs, 424 

Put Away command, ejecting 
disks, 173 

PuLAw^,^disk and file utility. 

Puzzle desk accessoiy' 241-242 
puzzles. Jigsaw Puzzle desk 
accessory^, 238-239 
PwrSwitcher, Finder helper, 
538 

Pvro! AutoStart, System 7 
compatibility, 624 
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QM Administrator, System 7 
compatibility, 624 
QM Forms, Systenfi 7 

compatibility, 625 
QM Menu, System* 7 

compatibility, 625 
QM Remote, System 7 
compatibility, 625 
QM Server, System 7 

compatibility, 625 
Quadras 

digitizing hardware, 477 
^eech recognition, 482 
System 7.0.1, 59 
QUED-M, System 7 

compatibility, 625 
Quick Color, System 7 
compatibility, 625 
Quick Tips sidebars, 
explained, 4 
QuickC/\D, System 7 
compaobility, 625 
QuickDex, Sy'stem*7 

compatibilitv% 625 
QuickDraw GX 
advancin^^ ^^ography, 

ATM GX, 320-321 
automatic swashes, 323 
bypassing printing, 378 
cnan^ng PostScript fonts, 

choosing printers, 362-366 
comparing printer-driver 
software, 361 
default printers, 364 



Desktop printers, 362-364 
diagonal tractions, 320 
extending printing 
capabilities, 362 
E.xtension Setup command, 
365-366 

E.xtensions folder, 1 90 
font weight and width 
variations, 324 
glvphs, 323 
Helper, 190 
Helper Prefs, 192 
installing, 640-642 
kerning, 324-325 
letter-spacing controls. 



ligatures, 319, 322 
non-GX printer driv»^ers 
without GX equiva- 
lents, 379 

numeral and fraction 
options, 323 
Page Setup command, 
366-(70 

portable digital documents 
(PDD^, 44, 360, 
377-378 



Print command, 370-374 
print queues, 375 
printer extensions, 360 
printer setup, 364-366 
printing management, 
37%-376 ^ 



printing order, 375-376 
printing with, 329, 360-379 
printing without, 330-359 
sharing printers, 376-377 
small caps, 319 
starting and stopping 
printing, 3/6 

subscripts and superscripts, 
325-326 



System 7 overview, 42, 

43 ^ 

System 7.5, 63, 69 
tracking, 324 
TrueTyq)e 2 fonts, 322 
Quicken, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 625 
QuicKeys 

macro software, 1 7 1 
shortcuts, 487 
Speak Ease shortcut, 
490-491 

speech recognition, 483, 
487^89 

System 7 compatibility, 625 
te-xt-to-speech, 490 
Quicklmage 24, System 7 
compatibilfty, 625 
QuickLettcr, System 7 
compatiDility, 625 
QuickMail, System 7 

compatibility, 625 
QuickTime, 465-480 
Apple Menu Items folder, 
467 

AppleMail, 455 



Component Manager, 469 
copy and pasting movies, 
'471 

digitizing hardware, 477 
Extensions folder, 188, 
466-467 

image compression, 473-476 
Image Compression 
Manager, 468-469 
MacroMeoia Director, 477 
xMooV' file format, 470-471 
movie compression, 466 
Movie Converter program, 
477 

Movie Toolbox, 468, 
477-479^ 

overview, 465-466 
Plnno CDs, 465 
PlCrr extensions, 47 1 
playback with controllers, 
472 

playback without control- 
lers, 473 

Power Macs, 409 
Scrapbook desk accessory, 
242-243 

startup movies, 572 
System 6, 58 

System 7 overview, 47-48 
System software, 468-469 
technology', 466^67 
user interfaces, 47 1-473 
video content, 476-477 
Window's, 477 
WordPerfect, 478 
Quit ^Application message, 
Apple events, 500 
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Radius Math, System 7 
comparibility, 625 
Radius Theatrics. System 7 
compatibility, 62 5 
Radius/GX, System 7 

compatibility, 625 
Radi us Ware, Sy'stem 7 
compatibility, 625 

R.A.M 

See also memory; Memory' 
control panel; SLMMs 
32-Bit .Addressing, 2 1 9, 
390-391 
available, 71 
defined, 78 

memoiy management, 386 
parameter, 60f 
Power Mac caches, 407 



defined, 245 
described, 398 
Memorv control panel, 
219 394-396 
RAM Doubler, memory 
optimizers, 396-397 
ranking access privileges, 271 
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RasterOPs Monitors, System 
7 compatibility, 625 
Raw compressor, image 
compression, 4/6 
Read-It!, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 625 

READ-IT! O.C.R., System 7 
compatibility, 625 
Reader Rabbit, Sj'^tem 7 
compatibility, 625 
Reading Maze, System 7 
compatibility, 625 
Ready Set Go, System 7 
compatibility, 625 
Ready Set Go GX, System 7 
compatibility, 625 
Rearranee On C'lose option. 
Monitors control 
panel, 220 

Rearrange On Restart option. 
Monitors control 
panel, 220 

rebuilding, automatic, 70 
Recent Items option, Apple 
Menu Options, 203 
recognizing access prixileges, 
270-271 

reconnecting orphaned 
aliases, 288 

Record button, Sound control 
panel, 230 
recording sermts, 

AppleScript, 504-505 
recovering disk spiice, 644-645 
rectangles, selection, 96 
REcviNiT, System 7 

compatibility, 626 
Redirector, System 7 

compatibility, 626 
Redux, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 626 

Reggie, System 7 compatibil- 
ity! 626 
registereJ 
guests, 276-277 
users, 263, 276-277, 282 
registering languages, 
VVorldScript, 494 
Remote Access. See Apple 
Remote Access 
Remote Controller, network 
utility, 550 
remote 
file saving, 64 
shared items, 295-296 
removable disks, file sharing, 
586 
removing 
aliases, 286 
At Ease, 1 45 
disk icons, 173-174 
disks, 173-174 
fonts, 309-313 
items, 1 14, 195, 574 
renaming 
aliases, 286 
icons, 98-99 



RenderApp, System 7 

companbility, 626 
RenderMan, System 7 
compadDility, 626 
RenderWorks, System 7 
compatibility^ 626 
repeat loops, AppleScript, 5 14 
repeating keys, setting 

keyboard sensitivity. 82 
Replica, Sy^stem 7 compadDil- 
ity, 626 

rescued items. Trash, 578 
Rescued Items folder, 173, 197 
ResEdit 

colorful Desktop patterns, 

^571 

fixing defective icon masks, 
566-567 

.Minimum memoty size, 385 
ordering, 557 

personalized sample t^ 576 
System 7 compatibility, 626 
reserving memory 
PrintMonitor, 388 
standing memory reserva- 
tion, 387-388, 593-594 
reset DTDB. 542 
resolution, defined, 333, 380 
resolving 
aliases, 283, 301 
installation conflicts, 645 
restricted 

access privileges, 272 
File menus, 141 
Special menus, 141, 142 
retracting Shareivlail 
messages, 300 
retrieval. Trash, 172, 578 
Retro.SCSI, System 7 

compaobility, 626 
Retrospect, System 7 

compatibility, 626 
RctrospecuNIT^ System 7 
compatibility. 626 
revert to standard labels, 588 
RGB picker, label colors, 166, 
206 



Ricoh Cart, Systeni 7 

commtibility, 626 
RicoliiVIO, System 7 

compatibility, 626 
RISC processors. Power 
Macs, 414-416, 417 
Rival, ^^stem 7 compatibility, 

Robbins, Gregory, Folder 
Icon Maker, 102, 548, 
565 

RocketWare, System 7 
compatibility, 626 
rolode.\, Apple menu, 580-582 
ROM, defined, 78 
Rosenthal, Leonard, OSA 
Menu, 515 

RouterCheck, System 7 
compatibility, 626 
Runtime converter. System 7 
compatibility, 626 
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Sade, ^ compatibility, 

SafeSleep, PowerBook 
enhancement, 552 
Sans Fniite, System 7 

compatibility, 627 
Save Guard, System 7 
coinpanbility, 627 
Save My Name Only option, 
snaring items" 2/8 
Save My Name and Password 
, sharing items. 

Save and Save As commands 
directory dialog bo.xes, 124 
stationery pads, 129-130 
System /.o!lP, 59 
Save and Save As dialog 
boxes, 124 
folders, 126-127 
keyboard navigation, 126 
new folders, l58 
Save-A-BNDL, disk and file 
utility, 534 

saving 

creating new folders while, 

file sharing. 584 
naming techniques, 128 
opening and, 1 13-146 
stationeiy pads, 1 30 
System / overview, 16-18 
savvy 

defined, 633 
System 7 compatibilitv, 
607-609 

Scale, disk and file utility, 534 
scaling outline fonts, 3 15-3 1 7 
schedulin|j)rinting jobs. 

Scrapbook 

desk accessory, 242-243 
hidden free beep, 590 
relieving clutter, 243 
System utilities, 586 
ScreenGems, Systym 7 
compatiDility, 626 
Screen Locker, System 7 
compatibriity, 626 
screens. Close View* control 
panel, 205 

Screenscapes, System 7 
compatibility, 626 
Script Editor 
AppleScript, 502, 503 
creating scripts from 
scratch, 508-514 
networks, 521-522^ 
recording scripts, 504-505 
saving scripts, 507 
Scriptable Text Editor 
AppleScript, 502 
iietworLs, 520-522 
recording scripts, 504-505 
.scripted calojlators. System 
utilities, 586 



option 

278 



scripting additions 
defined, 502, 524-525 
Extensions folder, 1 89 
Sy'stem Folder, 502 
scripts, 499-525 
Srr also AppleScript; 
QuicKcys; 
VVforldScript 
Apple events, 4S?9-501 
AppleScript, 501-517 
cTeating from scratch, 
50B-514 
defined, 51,495 
editing area, 503, 524 
lAC (interapplication 

communic'ations), 499 
program linking, 517-523 
recording, 504-505 
saving, 507 
testing, 5 1 1 
windows, 503, 525 
scroll windows, 89 
scrolling 
auto-, 151-152 
dragging to, 576 
honzontal, 151 
SCSI compatibilitv'. Power 
Macs, 407 * 

SCSI Startup, System 

management utilities, 
542 

SDLC Driver, System 7 
compatibility, 627 
SDLC Gateway Server, 

System / compatibil- 
ity, 627 

Search button, Apple Guide, 
108 
searching 
catalogs, 450-451 
complex Find criteria, 1 59 
Fincf File Results window, 
162-163 

System 7.5 Find File 
command, 160-164 
using sciirch results, 162-164 
SecondSight, System 7 
compatibility, 627 
security 

Apple Remote Access, 252 
network, 280 
passwords, 255 
registered users, 263 
ShareMail, 299 
See Files privilege, 267 
See Folders privilege, 267 
selecting 
icons, 96-97 

from multiple folders, 148, 
150 

networks, 253 

selection rectangles, 96, 1 1 2 
Send command, 438 
sending ShareMail messages, 

sensitivity, keyboard and 
mouse*, 82 

separating items, 116-117 
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separators. Apple menu, 579 
server applications, 499, 525 
Server Control. System 7 
compatibility, 627 
Server Controller, network 
utility, 550 

servers 

AOCE (.Apple Open 
Collaboration 
Environment), 439 
file. See file ser\^ers 
print 356, 358-359 
service bureaus, PostScript 
files, 346 

Sets pop-up menu. Exten- 
sions Manager control 
panel, 212 

Setup 

At Ease s\'stem extension, 
142-143 
Key Chain, 443 
printers, 337-338 
shading 

dialog box, 90-91 
windows, 90 
shared 

catalogs, 446-447 
disks, 197,277-278 
documents, 296, 585 
folders, 277-278 
items, 266-271,279,295 
^ograms, 5 1 8-5 1 9 

Shar^'Iail, 297-300 
shareware 
defined, 555 

utility software, 528-529 
sharing 

CD-ROMs, 256-257 
disks, 27(^279, 584 
File Sharing Monitor 
control panel, 213 
files. See file sharing 
foldere, 21-22, 164,257-259, 
276-279 

hard disks, 257-259 
items, 278 

printers, 356-359, 376-377 
Sharing command 
Fine! File command, 164 
identifying who can share 
items, 260 

Sharing info window 
controlling access to shared 
items 266-271 
sharing folders and hard 
disks, 257-258 
specifinng access privileges, 

268-570 

Sharing Setup control panel, 
227-228, 254-257 
Shhh!, PowerBook enhance- 
ment, 553 
Shift kev 

canceling startup items, 187 
selecting icons, 96, 97 
selectinjj multiple folders. 



shift-clicking 
defined, 112 

mul^le icon selection, 96 
Shiva Config, System 7 
compatibility, 627 
Shiva Net Manager, ^'stem 7 
compatibility, o27 
Shortcut, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 627 
shortcuts 
defined, 495 
Easy Access, 589 
QuicKeys, 487-489 
Show All command, 120 
Show Borders command, 
426-427 

Show Clipboard command 
aliases, 290 
Apple menu, 579 
Show^lace, System 7 

compatibility, 627 
shut-down enhancements. 

System Update 3.0, 64 
Shutdown Delay, Finder 
helper, 538 

Shutdown Items, System 

management utilities, 
542 



sidebars, explained, 4-5 
Siesta, PowerBook enhance- 
ment. 553 

signatures, digital. See digital 
si gna tures 

Silver IMT, Sv^tem 7 
compatibility, 627 
Silverlining, System 7 

compatibility, 627 
SILVERRUN-DFD, System 
7 compatibility, o27 
SILVTRRUN-ERX; System 
7 compatibilit\% 627 
SILVERRUN-RDM, System 
7 compatibility, 627 
SILVERRUN-VVRM, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 627 

Silverscan, System 7 

compatibility, 627 
SIMMs 
See also RAiVl 
defined, 78 
Power Macs, 406-407 



SimpleText 

Pt Exchange control 
panel, 22} 
PlainTalk, 490 



speaking yoices, 49 1 
Stickies desk accessory^ 
243-244 



System Update 3.0, 64 
sizes 
alias, 285 

best font, 306-307 

best memory partition, 594 

fixed-size fonts, 303-304 

folder, 157 

icon, 94, 157 

memory, 382-383 



optimum volume, 176-178 
outline fonts, 3 1 5-3 1 7 
program memory, 383-386 
viewing by, 575 
Sleep Now module. Control 
S™ control panel, 208 
Slimline INIT, System 7 
compatibility, 627 
Slimline Installer. System 7 
compatibility, 627 
Slow Key^, Easy Access 
control panel, 210 
small ca|)s, QuickDraw GX, 

smart zooming, folders, 152 
Smartalanns, System 7 
compatibility, 627 
Smartcom, System 7 

compatibility, 627 
Smartcom II, System 7 
compatibility, 627 
SmartForm Assistant, System 
7 compatibility, o27 
SmartForm Desimer, ^tem 
7 compatibility, o27 
SmartScrap & The Clipper, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 628 

smoothing. Text and 

Graphics Smoothing 
option, 340 
SNA.32/8, System 7 

compatibility, 628 
snd, defined, 555 
sndConverter, sound utiliu'’, 
547 

Soft Pivot, System 7 

compatibility, 628 
SoftNoted, System 7 

compatibility^ 628 
SoftPC, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 628 

SoftPC EGA/At, System 7 
coi^atibility, 628 
SoftTalk, Sv'stem 7 compat- 
ibility, 628 
software 

com^arin^^rinter-driver, 

comparing QuickDraw GX 
printer-driver, 361 
Macintosh PC Exchange, 
60.62 

Power Macs, 404—406 
utilitys 528-555 
Softu'are FPU, PowerBook 
enhancement, 553 
solid diamond symbols, 

prefixing’ names with, 
H4, 19(5-191 
Sony MO, System 7 

compatibility, 628 
sorting 
icons, 153 
list views, 153-154 
Sound contiol panel, 228-230 
Sound Edit, System 7 

compatibility, 628 



Sound Edit Pro, Sy^stem 7 
compatibility, 628 
Sound Manager 
Extensions folder, 1 89 
Systern Update 3.0, 64 
sound utilities, 546-547 
Sound Volume module. 

Control Strip control 
panel, 208 

SoundClips, System 7 

compatibility, 628 
Sounder, System manage- 
ment utilities, 542 
SoundExcractor, sound utility, 
547 

sounds 

See also QuickTime 
Power Macs, 408 
Scrapbook desk accessory, 
242-243 

separating items with, 
116-117 
startup, 573 
Svstem File, 183 
Turn Sound Off command, 
142 



space 

recovering disk, 645-646 
sa\ong by partitioning hard 
disks, 175-178 
spaces, prefixing names witli, 
114, Hi? 190-191 
SpaceSaver, System 7 

compatibility, 628 
SparedDisk, disk and file 
utility, 534 

spatial compression, defined, 
474, 480 

Speak Ease shortcut, 

QuicKey^s, 490-491 
speakii^voices, SimpleTe.\t, 

special folders 
mistakes, 573 
replacing, 573 
System Folders, 196-197 
Spedal menus, restricted and 
unrestricted, 141, 142 
Speech Macro Fxlitor, 
486-487 

Speech Manager, 490 
speech recognition. See 
Plainl'alk 

Speech Setup control panel, 
483-485 



^eed. setting mouse, 82 
bpeecLMessage, network 
utility', 551 

SpinD, PowerBook enhance- 
ment, 553 

sjDinning down, defined, 555 
bpool, Svstem 7 compatibil- 
ity, 628 

spooling, defined, 336, 380 
spreadsheets 
e-mail, 438 
publishers, 424 
SQL Forms, System 7 
compatibility, 628 
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SQL Net, System 7 compat- 
ibiiins 628 

Staggered Grid option, icon 
alignment, 156 
standard labels, 588 
standing memorv' reservation, 
387-388, 593-594 
Starcommand, System 7 
compatibility, 628 

startup 

Disk control panel, 230 
disks, 245 

items. See startup items 
movies, 572 
programs, 592 
screens, 568-572 
sound, 572 

tips and secrets, 568-573 
startup items 
aliases as, 290 
canceling, 187, 598-599 
confinnmg, 291, 599 
easy, 574-375 
or^nizing, 186 
Startup Items folder, 186-187, 
199 

Startup Manager. System 7 
compatibilit)\ 628 
Stationer, disk and file utilit\^ 
534 

stationery pads, 129-131 
creating, 129-130 
definecf, 146 
locking comparison, 131 
opening, 131 
saving, 130 

System 7 overview, 26-27 
workaround. 590-591 
Statistics Workshop, System 
7 compatibilitv, 628 
Status Mac, System 1 

compatibility, 628 
StatView 4.0, Svstem 7 
compatinility, 628 
StatView SE + Graphics, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 628 

step-by-kep instructions, 

.Apple Guide, 109- 1 1 1 
Step-By-Step sidebars, 
explained, 5 
Stickies 

desk accessoty. 243-244 
Preferences folder, 1 92 
Svstem 7 overview, 38-39 
Stickty Keys, Easy Access 

control panel, 2 1 1 , 589 
storage space, Power Macs, 
408-409 

storing fonts, font suitcases, 
308 

Strataclip, Svstem 7 compat- 
ibiiit>\ 629 

StrataFlight, System 7 
compatibility, 629 
StrataTupe, Systenfi 7 

compafibility, 629 



Strata\'^sion3D, Svstem 7 
compatibility, 629 
Stretch, window's utility’, 545 
strings, defined, 510 
Studio Vision, System 7 
compatibility-, 629 
Studio/ 1, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 629 

Studio/8, System 7 compat- 
ibilitv’, 629 
Studio/32, System 7 

compatibilitv, 629 
Stiifflt Classic, Spfem 7 
compatibility, 629 
Stufllt Deluxe 
.AppleScript, 516 
System 7 compatibility, 629 
Stuffit Lite, Sy’stem 7 

compatibility, 629 
Stuffit SpaceSaver, System 7 
compatibility, 629 
StyleMerger, Sv'stem 7 
compatibility, 629 
styles, font, 308 
StyleWriter GX 
Extensions folder, 1 90 
Page Setup command, 370 
Print motions, 374 
QuickDraw GX printer 
drivers, 361 
StyleWriter II 
Pago Setup command, 344 
Print command, 350-351 
StyleWriters 
GrayShare, 336 
shanng, 356-357 
subdirectories, 223, 245 
submenus 

Apple menu, 117-118 
.Apple Menu Options, 
202-203 

defined, 146, 245 
subscribers 
adorning, 428 
automauc updating, 430 
borders, 426^27 
canceling, 430 
compound documents, 
421-423 

defined, 421, 435 
modifying, 430 
Oldening publishers, 428^29 
options, 427-430 
updating, 430 

subscripts, QuickDraw GX, 
525-326 

Success w’itli Writing, System 
7 compatibility, o29 
suffixes 

alias, 19, 285,287 
PC Exchange control 
panel, 224 

suggested memorv' size, 384, 
398 

SuitGise II AutoStart, System 7 
compatibility, 629 
Suitcaser, Finder helper, 538 



suitcases, font, 184, 308, 563 
Sumo, System 7 compatibil- 
itv’, 629 

Super3D, System 7 compat- 
ibilit)^ 629 

Super Boomerang, System 7 
compatibility, *629 
SuperANOvA. Sv’stem 7 
compatinirity, 629 
SuperCard, System 7 

compatibility, 629 
SiiperClock!, System 

management utilities, 
542 ^ 

SuperGlue, System 7 

compatibility, 629 
SuperLaser SpooLAutoStart, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 629 
SuperPamt 

startup screens, 571-572 
System 7 compatibility, 629 
superscalar instruction 

dispatch. Powder Macs, 
41/ 

superscripts, QuickDraw’ GX, 
32f5-326 

SuperTwls, Finder helper, 538 
suspending 
editions, 43 1 
printing, 355 
swashes, automatic, 323 
switching 
applications, 590 
disEs at desktop level, 125 
folder, 582 
programs, 119-120 
Systems, 70 

Sw'ivel3D. System 7 compat- 
ibility, 630 

Sw’ivel3D Professional, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 630 

Symantec C++ for Macintosh, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 630 
symbols 

' Chicago font, 595-596 
ke>’board mapping, 596-598 
Syciuest, System 7 compatibil- 
it^^ 630 
System 6 

cooperative multitasking, 58 
MultiFinder, 58 
overview', 57-58 
QuickTime, 58 
1 rueTjq^e fonts, 58 
upgrading, 605 
vvno should use, 68 
System 7 overview 
3 2 -Bit .Addressing, 46 
aliases, 18-19 
Apple menu, 12-13 
AppleScript, 51-52 
At Ease, 40 
ColorSync, 50 
compound documents, 54 



control panels, 36-37 
custom icons, 25 
desk accessories, 38 
Desktop overv’iew, 9-10 
dragging to open, 23 
Easy Open, 40-41 
editing icon names, 24-25 
enhancements, 527-555 
file sharing, 19-21 
Finder ke^joard shortcuts, 
31-32 

Finder view s. 28-29 
finding files fast, 27-28 
folder creation, 18 
folder sharing, 2 1-22 
fonts and typography, 42-43 
highlights* 9-55 
installing. 635-647 
item label categorization, 
29-31 



keyboard changes, 596-598 
Launcher, 39 
management utilities, 
AO-543 



memory’ extension, 44 
menu-bar clock, 1 6 
mouse editing, 53-54 
multitasking witli Applica- 
tion menu, 1 3-1 ) 
navigating by keyboard, 1 7 
nav’igating by mouse, 16-17 
New CoK>r Icons, 548 
on-screen help, 11-12 
opening and sav’ing, 16-18 
outlining in Finder 
VAfindow's, 23-24 
PC E.\change, 41 
PlainTalk, 49-50 
posting notes on screen 
w’ltli stickies, 38-39 
PostScript fonts, 43 
PowerTalk, 48-49 
printed text, 43 
publishing and subscribing, 
52-53 

QuickDraw’ GX fonts, 42 
QuickDraw' GX printing, 
43 -^ 

QuickTime mones, 47^8 
stationery' pads, 26-27 
System holder organiza- 
tion, 35 
Trash, 37 

TrueTv'pe fonts, 43 
v’irtual memory', 46-47 
who should use, 68-69 
w-indows, 88-93 
WorldScript, 50-5 1 
System 7.0 

’ 3 2 -Bit Addressing, 58-59 
.Apple events, 59 
bitmap fonts, 183 
desktop patterns, 85-87 
file shanng, 58 
finding items, 1 58-160 
interapplication communi- 
cations (LAC), 59 
memory’ requirements, 7 1 
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outline fonts, 1 83 
ovemew, 58-59 
publish and subscribe, 59, 78 
savvy compatibility, 607-609 
Sv'stem File. 1 83 
TrueType fonts, 58, 183 
virtual memory, 58-59 
where to get, 77 
System 7.0.1 
bitmap fonts, 183 
desktop patterns, 85-87 
downloading from on-line 
information services, 77 
finding items, 158-160 
memory requirements, 7 1 
outline fonts, 1 83 
ovemew, 59 
PowerBooks, 59 
Quadras, 59 
System File. 1 83 
TrueType fonts, 183 
System 7:0.1P 
At Ease 1, 59 
desktop patterns, 85-87 
Finders plan, 59 
finding items, 158-160 
Launcher control panel, 59 
memory regmrements, 7 1 
overview, 59 
Performas, 59, 87-88 
Save command, 59 
System 7.1.1 Tune-Up 
desktop patterns, 83-87 
finding items, 1 58-160 
memory requirements, 7 1 
modularity, 59 
overview^, 59-60 
PowerBook control panels, 
225-226 
System 7.1 

desktop pattern^ 85-87 
finding items, 15^8-160 
memory requirements, 71 
overview, 60 

PowerBook contiol panels, 
225-226 

VVorldScript technologv^ 60 
Sy'stcm 7. IP 
At Ease 1, 60 
desktop patterns, 85-87 
Finders desktop, 60 
finding items, 158-160 
Launcher control panel, 60 
.Macintosh PC Exchange 
software, 60 

memory requirements, 7 1 
overview, 60 
Performas, 60, 87-88 
System 7 Pro (7.1.1) 
AppleScript, 62 
desKtop patterns, 85-87 
finding items, 158-160 
memory requirements, 7 1 
overview, 6z 
PowerTdk, 62 
System 7.1.2 
* desktop patterns, 85-87 
finding items, 158-160 



Graphing Calculator, 62 
xMacintosn PC Exchange 
software, 62 

memory' requirements, 7 1 
overvnew, 62 
Power Macintosh 
coinputers, 62 
PowerPC central proces- 
sors, 62 
System 7.5 

' 1 .4MB disks for one or 
more users, 77 
Apple Guide, 63 
/J^leScript. 63 
CD-ROM discs for one or 
more users, 77 
custom installing, 643-644 
desktop patterns, 84 
Find File conun^d, 160-164 
Find File criteria, 161 
finding items, 160-164 
Apple Guide, 104, 106-1 1 1 
installing core features, 
63(^38 

installing on Performas, 643 
Macintosh ELasy Open, 63, 
132-137 

Macintosh PC Exchange 
software, 63 

memory requirements, 7 1 
menu-bar clock, 16 
overview, 63 

PowerBook control panel, 
226 

PowerTalk, 63, 69 
QuickDraw GX, 63, 69 
sawy-compatibilitv, 608-609 
search results. 162-164 
WindowShacle control 
panel. 89-90 
system enablers 
* defined, 78 
overview, 60-62 
System Update 3.0, 64 
system extensions 
described, 199 
Extensions folder, 188-191 
Extensions .Manager 

control panel, 211-212 
QuickTime, 465-480 
System File, 182-183, 199 
System Folder, 181-200 
abridged, 293, 574 
adding items to, 193-195 
adding and removing fonts, 

Apple Menu Items folder, 
185 

blessed, 78 

Control Panels folder, 187- 
188 

described, 199 
desktop database, 197-198, 
199 

extension conflicts, 190-191 
Extensions folder, 188-191 
Fonts folder, 184-185 
installing second, 70 



item types, 194 
locking, 196 

Network Trash folder, 197 
Preferences folder, 192-193 
removing items, 195, 574 
Scripting Additions, 502 
s|)ecial folders, 196-197 
Startup Items folder, 
1§6-187 

Sy^stem 7 overview, 35 
System File, 182-183 
Sy'stem memory 
Power Macs, 406-407 
size management, 382-383 
System Picker, Sy^stem 

management utilities, 
542 

system softw'are, QuickTime, 
468-469 
System Update 
overview, 64 
Extensions folder, 1 89 
system utilities, 586-588 
system versions 
chart comparison, 65-67 
choosing, 68-69 
overview, 57-67 
sorting out, 57-78 
system-board upgrades. 
Power .Macs, 412 
systems 

disk requirements, 76-77 
equi^i^nt requirements, 

exchanging fonts witli 
older, 185 

memory' requirements, 
71-76 

mixing, 69-70 
switching, 70 
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T/VA, ^stem 7 compatibility, 

Tab key' selecting icons, 97 
Tadius Grabber, Sy'stem 7 
compatibihty, 630 
tagging, denned, 463 
TahitiMO, System 7 

compatibility, 630 
Talking Reader Rabbit, 

Svstem 7 compatibil- 
ity, 630 

Tall .Adjusted option, 345, 352 
Tangent.lSnT; System 7 
compatibility, 630 

targets 
jflias, 283 
defined, 301 

tasks, .Apple Guide, 108-109 
Tattle! ale. Finder helper, 

538 

TCP/IP with Mac TCP. 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 630 



TeachText 
aliases and ShareMail, 
297-300 

Macintosh Easy' Open. 132 
PC Exchange control 
panel, 223 

System Update 3.0, 64 
technology' 

PlainTalk, 481-482 
QuickTime. 466^467 
telephone analojty, Apple 
events, 501 

telephony, Pow'er Macs, 409 
TELNET Driver, System 7 
compatibilitv, 630 
Template Printer, Sy'stcm 7 
compatibility, 630 
templates 
alias^ 296 
locking, 131 

Tempo fl Plus, Svstem 7 
compatibifity, 630 
TempoEZ, Sy'stcm' 7 

compatibilitv, 630 
Temporary Items folder, 196 
terms, Apple Guide, 108-109 
Terraform module, Desktop 
Patterns, 570 

test page, LaserWriter, 588 

testing scripts, 5 1 1 

text 

AppleScript, 507 
control panel, 231 
.Macintosh Easy Open 
control panel, 135-136, 
216 

printed, 43 
ResEdit, 576 

Scrapbook desk accessory, 
242-243 

Text Smoothing, 340 
text-to-^eech, 489^92 
THIN^ Q System 7 

compatibility, 630 
THINK Pascal, System 7 
compatibility, 630 
3 2 -Bit Addressing 
32-Bit Clean, 391 
defined, 398 
Memory control panel, 

219, 390-391 
System lO, 58-59 
System 7 overv'iew', 46 
3D Life Forms. System 7 
compatibility', 609 
3D motion, windows, 90 
3D Works, System 7 

compatibility, 609 
Threshold, PowerBook 
enhancement, 553 
tiles, 87, 555 
Timbuktu Mac Pro 1 .0, 

Sy'stem 7 compatibil- 
ity, 630 

Timbukhi/Remote, Sy'stem 7 
compatibility, 630 

time 

Date and Time control 
panel, 208-209 
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zones, 209,217-219, 
589-590 

'l ime Drive, System 7 

compatibility, 630 
tips and secrets, 55 /-jS02 
Apple menu, 578-582 
applications, 59(^592 
control panels^ 588-590 
Desktop and Startup, 
56&-573 

directory dialoi? boxes, 
582-583 ^ 

Easter eg^s? 595 
file sharing, 583-586 
folders and windows, 
573-576 
icons, 557-568 
memory and performance, 
592-595 

system utilities, 586-588 
Trash, 576-577 
TMON Professional, System 
7 compatibility', o30 
I'oggleAT, PowerBdok 
enhancement, 553 
'Foken Ring Driver, System 7 
compatibilitys 63 1 
'Foken Ring Gateway Server, 
System 7 compatibil- 
in% 631 
Tokenlalk 

connecting to networks, 25 1 
Extensions folder, 189 
selecting netv\'orks, 2^53 
'Foner Tuner, System 7 
compatibility, 63 1 
Too Many Lawyer..., system 
management utilities, 
542 

Topics button, Apple Guide, 
108 

TOPS, Sv^stem 7 compatibil- 
ity, 631 

tracking, 324, 327 
tracking speed, 82, 112 
TrafficvVatch II, System 7 
compatibility, 63 1 
transferring items between 
computers, 279 
translators, 135-136, 146 
transparent labels, 167, 564 
IVasn folder 
aliases, 286 

background work, 174-175 
contents, 172-173 
deleting items, 170-173 
discarefing items from one 
disk, 577 

discarding locked items, 576 
duplicate items, 169 
decting floppies via, 1 72, 1 73 
file sharing, 585 
icons, 561 
mixed systems, 69 
network, 259 
pickup macro, 577 
rescued items, 577 
retrieving from, 172, 577 



shared, 172 
skipping warning, 576 
System 7 overview, 37 
System Folders, 196 
tips and secrets, 576-577 
warnings, 170-172 
Trash Chute, Finder helper, 
538 

Trash Selector, Finder helper, 
538 

Trash utilitys QuickKeys 
macro software, 1 7 1 
TrashGuard, System 7 
compatibility, 63 1 
TrasliMan, Finder Helper, 538 
TRAX, System 7 compatibil- 
ity*, 63 1 

Tri-Data API, System 7 
compatibility, 63 1 
triangles, expandeef and 
collapsed folders, 
148-150 

Trilobyte Software, 

/VRACommander, 2 5 3 
troubleshooting, installation, 
644-645 

TrueTYpe fonts, 304-306 
See also fonts 

combining with fixed-size 
fonts. 312-313 
compared to PostScript 
fonts, 306, 315 
defined, 78 
described, 327 
Fonts folder, 184, 309 
obtaining, 317-319 
outline-font technology^ 
315-317 

printing with, 3 1 3-3 1 5 
Sy'stem 6, 58 
System 7 overview, 43 
System 7.0, 58, 183 
System 7.0.1, 183 
TrueType 2 fonts, 

QuickDraw GX, 322 
TssNet, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 631 

Tune-Up. See System 7.1.1 
Tiine-Lm 

Turbo.Mouse, System 7 
compatibility, 63 1 
Turn Sound Off command. 
At Ease system 
e.xtension, 142 
T\' video, Power Mac^ 410 
Tyme Manager, Fonts folder, 
184 

Ty^e 1 Enabler program, 321 
tyj)mg, selecting icons by, 97 
Tyq^ist, System / compatibil- 
ity, 63 1 

tyT^ography, 303-327 
See mo fonts 

QuickDraw GX, 319-326 
System 7 overview, 42-43 
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Undo command 
Extensions Manager 
control panel, 212 
renaming icons, 99 
Undocumented sidebars, 
e.xplained, 5 

universal access privileges, 272 
UNIXj217, 245 
Unlimited Downloadable 
Fonts, Page Setup 
options, 342 
Unlock Key Chain, 443 
unmounting disks, 173, 179 
UnMountIt, network utility, 
551 

Update Collection, Sy^stem 7 
compatibility, 631 
updates, system, 63-64, 301 
updating 
editions, 430-431 
icons, 95, 563 
subscribers, 430 
upgrade cards, Pow'er Macs, 
412-413 




to Power .Macs, 41 1-412 
to System 7.5, 68 
system versions, 57-78 
user groups 

file sharing, 26*1-266 
icons, 265 

utility software, 528 
User/Group category, 
specifying access 
pnvileges, 268, 269 

users 

bulletin boards, 274 
connecting as registered, 
276-277 

disconnecting temporarily, 
275 

infonnation c'ards, 449 
registered, 262 
Users & Groups control 
panel, 23 1 . 260 
Users M'stem and Groups 

Data File, Preferences 
folder, 192 
utilities, 527-555 
aliases, 530-531 
disk and file, 531-534 
Finder helpers, 534-^538 
menus, folders, and icons, 
547-549 

network enhancements, 
549-551 

PovverBook enhancements, 
552-554 
sounds, 546-547 
system management, 
540-543 

windows and dialog boxes, 
543-546 
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Vaccine, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 63 1 

values, standard label colors, 
167 

variable-size fonts. See 
TrueType fonts 
variables, AppleScript, 525 
\T)ISKDnW. System 7 
compatibility, 63 1 
VectRMan, System 7 

compatibility, 63 1 
Ventura Puolisher, System 7 
compatibility, 63 1 
VersaCAD MAC, System 7 
compatibility’, 63 1 
versions, system, 5 7-78 
video 

content, 476-477 
image compression, 475 
Mirroring module, 208 
Monitors control panel, 220 
performance, 38v 
Power Macs, 402-403, 
410-411 

technolom', digital. See 
QuickTime 
VideoPaint, System 7 

compatibility, 63 1 
VideoSync, System 7 

compatibility, 63 1 
View' menu 

At Ease system e.xtension, 
142 

browsing and searching 
catalogs, 450 
viewing 

desktop by names, 569 
desktop items, 575 
by labels, 165 
print queues, 375 
by sizes, 575 
views, Finder. 28-29 
Views control panel 
custom list views, 155, 156 
icon size, 258 
illustrated, 232 
VTP-Basic 1 .0, Sy’stem 7 
compatibility, 63 1 
VIP-C 1.0, System 7 

compatibility, 631 
Virtual, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 631 

virtual niemory 
About This Macintosh, 
392-393 

defined, 46, 392, 398 
fragmentation, 393 
Memory control panel, 
219,392-395 
PowerPC processors, 392 
System 7.0, 58-59 
System 7 ov'erview, 46-47 
\^I Storage, 394 
Visage, icon utility, 549 
visible items. Trash warnings, 
170 



\^ision. System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 63 1 

\isual cues, editing, 98 

Stor^e, virtual memory, 

voices, SimpleText, 491 
Volts, PowerBook enhance- 
ment, 553 

volume creation, HD SC 
Setup, 176 
volume sizes 
optimum. 176 
smallest nle sizes for 
various, 177-178 
volumes, defined, 179 
VTXpress, System 7 

compatibility, 63 1 
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Wake On Ring option. 

Portable control panel, 
224 

warnings. Trash folder, 
170-172 

Watch, System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 632 

weight, font. 324 
White Knight, System 7 
compatibility, 632 
Widgets, System 7 compat- 
ibility, 632 
width, font, 324 
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\^^ndows 
3-D motion. 90 
choosing color, 92-93 
close box, 89 
color disadvantage, 93 
colors, 88-89 
expanding, 89 
gray shacles, 88 
nidinig, 89 
inactive paling, 90 
Macintosh Easy Open, 63, 
133 

Macintosh PC Exchange, 
63,223-224 
moving, 89 
narrow Finder, 575 
QuickTime, 477 
reducii^ clutter, 120-121 
script, ^3 
scroll arrow’s, 89 
scroll bars, 89 
scroll boxes, 89 
shading, 90 
System 7, 88-93 
tips and secrets, 573-576 
udlides, 543-546 
zoom box, 89 

WindowShade control panel 
Apple Guide, 1 1 1 
hicfing windows, 89-90 
illustrated, 232 
Preferences folder, 192 
System 7.5, 89-90 
windows utility, 545 



WindowWatch, Sv’stem 7 
compatibiirty, 632 
Window'Wizard, windows 
utility, 545 

WingZj System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 632 

Wiz Tools, System 7 

compatibility, 632 
Wiz Tools Tor PowerBook, 
System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 632 

Word Finder, S\^tem 7 
compatibility, 632 
WordFinder Plus, System 7 
compatibility, 632 
WordPerfect 
QuickTime, 478 
S)'stem 7 compatibility, 632 
Worki^ PrintLogger, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 632 

Worki^ PrintStamper, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 632 

World^ Water Marker, 

System 7 compatibil- 
ity, 632 

World Discovery, System 7 
compatibility, 632 
world map, Map control 
panel, 589 

WorldScript, 492-494 
foreign-language applica- 
nons, fi), 494 



Keyboard menu, 493-494 
language script systems, 
4^^93 ' 

localization, 492 
primary scripts, 493 
registering languages, 494 
System 7 ovemew, 50-5 1 
S)'stem 7.1, 60 

WrapScreen, window's utility, 
545 

UTSVWG Menus, System 7 
compatibility, 632 
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zapParam, S)^tem manage- 
ment utilities, 542 
zaps, defined, 555 
ZivIakeAlias, alias utility, 53 1 
Zoom box 
Apple Guide, 106 
windows, 89 

ZoomBar, window's utility, 
545 

zooming 
disabUng, 601 
smart, 1:>2 

Zync, Pow'erBook enhance- 
ment, 554 
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System 7 Utilities $15 

These three disks come with over one hundred System 7 
specific utilities to help you use your Mac more effectively. 
These applications, Extensions, and Control Panels will let you 
use System 7 to its absolute fullest. A must for any Mac user. 

Includes utilities described in chapter 19! 



With over 12,000 members, BMUG is the world's largest Macintosh Users Croup. 
BMUC offers two incredible GUI BBSes, a volunteer-based technical Helpline, and 
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